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To the Editor of the Quart brly Visitor. 

By the insertion of the Fragment, addressed to the Fates^ 
(No. 6, p. 262) I have been induced to transmit you the 
following brief memorial of its author, extracted chiefly 
from the Biographia Cumbriensis, published in Hutchin- 
son's History of Cumberland. CLERICUS. 

Isaac Ritsox, the son of Isaac and Elizabeth Ritson, 
of Emont-Bridge, near Penrith, was born in the year 1761. 
His parents ^ere of that religious society called Quakers ; 
but his father dying when he was young, and he being 
lame and infirm, his mother became desirous, and ac« 
cordlngly exerted herself, to give him such an education 
as should enable him to support himself in the world. — 
After having acquired the first rudiments of learning, he 
was put under the care of that excellent master, the Rev. 
Mr. Blain, curate of Greystock ; and his progress was so 
uncommonly rapid, that at nine years of age he had made 
no ordinary proficiency in Greek. — Ritson was, indeed, 
uncommonly apt in every branch of learning in which he 
engsLged ; and his advances therein seemed more like the 
revival of what he had previously known, than the acqui- 
sition of new information. 

From an anxiety in the mother for the preservation and 
purity of the religious prmciples of her son, he was 
removed, at thirteen years of age, to the Quaker-school, 
at Kendal, though much against his own iwsUiiiJuow, ^^^ 

vox. 11. A 
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Mr. Blain and Ritson were suited in genius ; — the master 
was a man of fine taste, and most passionately fond of the 
classics ; and a lesson under liim, was more in the manner 
of a conference or ^ conversation, tlian in the usual dry 
didactic way of schools. 

From the moment Ritson understood Greek, the Father 
of Poetry was his constant companion ; and he read his 
battles with insatiable avidity. — After his return from 
Kendal, he studied mathematics under Mr. John Slee, a 
very intelligent Quaker, and an excellent mathematician, 
fhen resident at Mungrisdale, in the parish of Greystock : 
Ritson's ideas were so clear, that he understood the pro- 
positions in the first six books of Euclid almost as soon as 
he read them ; and had he confined himself to mathe- 
)natical studies, he would, undoubtedly, have distinguished 
himself greatly. 

At the early age of sixteen, he commenced schoolmaster 
at Carlisle ; where he conducted his school with great 
credit to himself and advantage to his pupils : — ^but after 
about two years of patient acquiescence in a course of life, 
jn which his profits were by no means adequate to his 
labours, he set oiF, (t1io<ugh lame,) on a pedestrian excur- 
sion into Scotland, with an intention of visitlbg the High- 
lands ; and particularly St. Kilda, and the island of StiSk, 
This journey he must needs have performed literally in the 
stile and character of a bard ; for, though he entered on it, 
but indifferently provided, and with about twenty shillings 
only in his pocket, in about twelve months, he returned 
well apparelled, and tvUh a pony* — In this tour he picked 
<Vip many beautiful heroic ballads and songs, which he 
•uscd-to sipg with infinite glee, — a pleasing manner, and 
passionate osipression, supplying the defects of voice and 
musical taste. 

On his return, he again sat down to thie dull business of 

Jireatking dry rides into keediess ears. — He taught school at 

Penrith about two -yeais : but, though the powers of his 

mind, his lively tancy, and .the vivacity of his temper, 

* always secured him an admittance into good company, 

still he sighed for a situation of greater scope, to enjoy 

opportunities of obtaining more copious information. — He, 

therefore, a second time, relinquished the ill-requited office 

o/'/t schoolmaster; and, not mucVi ricYiet.tViau'bcfoTc, set 
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out on a journey into Scotland, with the intention of 
studying medicine at Edinburgh. — Here he became oar- 
ticutarly attached to the late I>r» Brown, who paid him 
much attention. There was, indeed, a great resemblance 
between their characters ; they were both of them men of 
genius and learning, but eccentric, and sometimes imprur 
denU — Bitson remained two years at this celebrated seat 
of medical learning, during which time he supported him- 
self by writing thaes for such of his fellow students as 
i¥ere either too indolent or too iUiterate to write for them^ 

selves On his return from Edinburgh, he went to 

XfOndon, professedly with a view of completing his medical 
education ; where, naving no other resource, he supported 
himself by his literary exertions. He published a traiisla^ 
tipn of Homer's Hymn to Venus, which was not ill re- 
ceived, though far inferior to his translation of Hesiod's 
J^heogony^ which, we fear, is irrecoverably lost — lliis last 
work was begun whilst Ritson was under Mr. Blain, and 
before he was twelve years of age ; and we believe it was the 
only work with which he ever took much pains, as h6 
continued to correct it as long as he lived. In his other 
poetical effusions, there was an original wildness; his 
niind was strongly tinctured with the sombrous magnifi- 
cence of his country ; so that his poetry, like Gray's, was 
sometimes overloaded with what Dr. Johnson calls a cum- 
brous sjplendor. This, however, is not so visible in his 
translations, which have all the case of modern composi- 
tions. — He wrote with uncommon facility ; and his prose 
was vigorous and animated. 

It seems to be the happy privilege of genius to know 
every thing, even matters of tact, as it were intuitively.—^ 
Like the IViJlk-woman of Bristol, Ritson knew, understood, 
and wrote well on various matters, of which there is no 
evidence that he had ever heard. He had written, and 
intended to have published, a set of essays on moral and 
philosophical subjects ; but these are also lost* He partly 
maintained himself in London, by taking private pupils ; 
and also earned something by writing, for a time, Ihe 
medical articles in the Monthly Review. Dr. Johnson 
speaks of the London booksellers as the best patrons 

a2 
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of men of learning ; this may be the case with those 
who have already made their way to fame ; but, if we 
may judge from the cases of Chatterton and Ritson, 
booksellers are not more forward than the rest of mankind, 
to patronize that genius, which the world has not pre- 
viously patronized. 

Ritson, though lame, wijth the aid of his sta£P, was active 
nnd alert ; and he loved to wander among mountains and ^ 
lakes, and there conceive aiid compose roetry. In such 
situations, he touched every, thing with the pencil of 
Salvador Rosa. — He was an admirer of Shakespear, and 
well acquainted with the dramatic writers of Greece and 
Home ; and of\en talked of producing a dramatic piece on 
the Grecian model ; — but this, and many other projects, 
which were for ever employing his busy and lertile 
imagination, were all blasted by a premature death. — 
After a short, but irregular life in London, he died, after a 
few weeks' illness, at Islington, in 1789, and in the 27th 
year of his age. 

Mr. Editor, 

Since I read the excellent review of Lloyd, on the 
Choice of a School, in your last number,! have occasionally 
turned my thoughts to the subject of education : having a 
son, for whom I have amassed an ample fortune, it is my 
ardent wish that his mental acquirements shall be adequate 
to his pecuniary possessions. 

On this subject I wrote to a friend, who favoured me 
with the following observations, which, he says, are culled 
from a variety of reading. As 1 purpose to [profit from 
"his labours, Ihope there will be no impropriety in request- 
ing a place for his remarks in your useful Miscellany, that 
others may do likewise. Yours, respectfully, 

Doncaster, July 9th, 1814. PATER. 

Whatever Xenophon, Locke, or even Lloyd may have 
advanced on the subject, the first thing which ought to 
occupy the mind, .respecting education, should be its 
ultimate object — a consideration too often neglected.— 
tducatioa includes the whole progress which forms the 
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human being in habits, principles, and evexy kind of culti'* 
yation. But of this even a very small part is in the power 
of the parent ; and yet a still smaller can be acquired by 
purchased tuition of any kind. You may engage for your 
son competent masters and tutors, and you will do well ; 
for they can, at least, eive him the means of obtaining 
accomplishments and a knowledge of science ; but, in the 
business of Education, they can do little for you. You may 
ask what will educate your son — ^your example will educate 
him ; your conversation with your friends and acquaintance ' 
will educate him ; the business he sees you transact ; the 
likings and dislikings you express ; these will educate him; 
the society in which you live will educate him ; your 
domestics will educate him; above all, your rank and 
situation in life, your house, your table, your pleasure- 
ground, nay your hounds and your stables, will educate 
him ; and it is not in your power to witlidraw him from 
the continual influence of these things, except you with- 
draw yourself from them also. 

You talk o£ beginning the education of your son. The 
moment lie was able to form an idea his education began, 
the education of circumstances, — insensible education, 
which like insensible perspiration, has a more constant 
and powerful effect, and is of infinitely more consequence 
to the habit tlian tiiat which is direct and apparent. This 
education goes on at every instant of time, it goes on like 
time : you can neither sUyp it nor turn its course. What 
these liave a tendency to make your child, that he will be. 
Maxims and documents are good till they are tried, but 
no longer ; they may teach him to converse, but nothing 
more. The circumstances under which your son is 
placed, will be ixiore prevalent than your example ; and 
you can have no right to expect him to become what you 
yourself are but by the same means* You have toiled 
during youth to sot your son upon higher ground, and to 
enable him to begin wliere you left oflP. Do not expect 
that son to be what you were ; diligent, modest, active, 
simple in his taste, and fertile in resources. You have put 
him under a very difierent master. Poverty educated you; 
opulence will educate him. How can you suppose the 

A3 
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result to be same ? You must not expect that he will be 
vphat you now are ; though relaxed from the severity of 
your frugal liabits, you still derive advantages from having 
formed them ; and, in reality, you like plain dinners, early 
hours, and old friends. But it will not be so with your 
son : his tastes will be formed from your present situation, 
not from your former one. 

I wish not to be considered as inveighing against wealth, 
or against the enjoyments of it ; I only wish* to prevent 
unprofitable pains and inconsistent expectations. 

From experience I have found that there is nothing 
which has so little share in education as direct precept. — 
To be convinced of this, you need only reflect, that there 
is no point we labour more to establish with children, than 
that of speaking truth; and there is not any in which 
we succeed worse. And why ? because they know that in 
the common intercourse of me, a thousand falsehoods are 
told. But these are called necessary untruths on important 
occasions. 

I do not mean to assert that didactic instruction has no 
influence ; it has much : yet the sentiments we occasionallj 
litter, the conversation overheard by children, when pl*J- 
ins unnoticed by us, have a far greater effect on their 
iftnmt minds than what is addressed to them in the way of 
exhortation. To form a just idea of the effect these 
admonitions have upon your son, reflect upon that which 
a discourse from the pulpit, considered by you as merely 
-professional, has upon yourself. There is m most children 
a perspicacity to discern between the maxims you adduce 
for the regulation of their conduct^ and those by which 
YOU direct your own. 

** Respect nothing so much as virtue (says a father to 
his son) ; virtue and talents are the only basis of distinc- 
tion." The child soon has occasion to inquire why his * 
fatlier takes off his hat to some people and not to others ; 
he is told that outward respect must be proportioned to 
different stations in society. This is somewhat difficult to 
comprehend ; however, by a little dexterity in explana- 
tion, he is made to understand it tolerably. 

You may send your son to a public school ; and, to 
Kpcure his morals against the vice which you apprehend 
^boumls there, you engage for him a private tutor — a 
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Sturdy moralist. He may help to prepare his tasks ; but 
can you imagine it will be in his power to form his mind ? 
No. His schoolfellows, the allowance you grant him, the 
manners of the age and the place will do that, and not the 
lectures which he is obliged to hear. 

Education, it is oflen remarked, is an expensive thing. 
It is so ; but paying for lessons is the smallest part of the 
cost. — If you would be at the expense of having your sou 
a worthy man, you must be so yourself; your friends, 
your servants, and your company, must be all of that 
stamp : suppose this to be the case, much is done ; but 
there will remain circumstances which perhaps you cannot 
alter, that will still have their effect. The smgle circum- 
stance of having a fortune to get, or a fortune to spend, 
will probably operate more strongly upon his niina, not 
only than your precepts, but even than your example. — 
You wish your son to be modest and unassuming ; you are 
perhaps so yourself, and you pay liberally for giving him 
lessons on humility. You arc not aware that having a 
man of letters and accomplishments retained about his 
person, for his sole adirantagc, tends more forcibly to 
inspire him with an idea of self-consequence, than all the 
lessons he can give him to repress it. 

From what is said, you will perceive yon are tiie person 
who must educate your son. As education is necessary 
for all; for the poor and the rich, for the illiterate and 
the learned ; Providence has not made it tlcpendent upon 
systems uncertain, operose, and difHciilt of investigation. 
£very one has time to educate his child ; the poor man 
educates him while working near his cottage ; the man of 
business while employed in his counting-house. 

But the education of your house, is only a part of a more 
comprehensive system. Plrovidence takes your child, 
where you leave him. Providence continues his education 
upon a larger scale, and by a process which includes means 
far more efficacious. Should your son enter the world at 
eighteen, opinionated, haughty, rash, and inclined to dis- 
sipation : do not despair, he may yet be cured of these 
ihults, if it please Heaven. Tlierc are remedies which you 
could not persuade yourself to use, if tliev were in your 
power, and which are specific in cases of tbis kind. How 
oAen do we jee the presumptuous £'\()^uy ^^(;>u>ii\ «^Ckas\^^^ 
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into the wise counsellor, and the considerate steady frlendl 
Humbled self- consequence, disappointed ambition, or the 
loss of fortune, is the bitter and effectual physic provided 
by Providence, to meliorate the temper, correct th^ 
offensive petulancies of youth, and bring out all the 
energies of a 6nished character. Afflictions soften the 
proud; difficulties stimulate the ingenious; successful 
industry gives consequence and credit, and developes a 
thousand good qualities. There is no malady of the mind 
so inveterate as not to admit of a cure by this education 
of events, if life were long enough. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 

Sir, — The prompt attention with which you honoured 
my last communication, ought to have induced me sooner 
to fxdfil my engagement, of sending the continuation of 
my narrative respecting Amanda ; but, as it is probable 
the greater part of your readers may have forgotten what 
I formerly related of this fastidious fair one, I refer them 
to the third number of your work. My paper bears the 
signature ^sculapia. I concluded. Sir, with informing 
you that I had succeeded in my desire of obtaining the 
dismission of the juvenile M. D. ; and the consequent 
promise of the resignation of the sentimental Amanda to 
my evUire managemeniL 

I determined, therefore, to lose no time in removing her 
to my own house, convinced that this would be the most 
efficacious means of promoting her recovery. When the 
artificial wants and capricious fancies of such patients are 
studiously gratified, it frequently happens that this morbid 
indulgence is the fruitful parent of a spurious progeny ; 
and, consequently, it is expedient merely to comply with 
such of their requests as are essential to their comfort. 

Being convinced that it would have been in vain attempt- 
ing to obtain the ready consent of Amanda to my scheme 
of a removal from her home, I calmly informed her that 
it was my intention to cail for her the following day, at 
the precise hour of twelve ; and that I expected she would 
be in readiness to accompany me ; that her weak state of 
health required a change of air and scene ; and my resi- 
dence was quite adapted for the reception of invalids. — I 
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added, that I hadaccomplLsfaed my desire of prevailing 
with her mother to agree to my proposal, as I was in 
truth actuated by no motive, save the hopes of contributing 
to her happiniess and welfare. I assured ncr that she should 
be in all respects treated with judgment and scientific skill, 
and would also be indulged with cheerful nnd profitable 
society. — Amanda looked suspicious and displeased ; she 
affected to Jaint^ which I affected not to observe; her 
known antipathy to smells ^ precluded any offer of olfactory 
aid; at length she gave an hysteric scream ; I rang the bell; 
lier mother and sister entered : she threw herself into the 
arms of tlie former, shrieked most violently, alternately 
laughed and wept, and vowed by ** tlie powers above," 
•* she would never leave the protection of her beloved 
parent, for that of a stranger''.^— I confess I was somewhat 
amused by observing the variety of expedients devised in 
rotation by her attentive sister to appease the afflicted 
damsel — Lavender drops I Hartshorn, and other volatile 
spirits ! Wine J Branay ! finally Ether and Laudanum I ! 
]Baneful injurious system ! I would have almost deluged 
her- with toater, cold as ** December snow," could I have 
procured it. — Alas ! alas ! it is to such ruinous treatment 
that some women owe the origin of .many destructive and 
pernicious habits, which eventually fail not to destroy their 
constitutions, and. to engender ** diseases dire ;" but this 
is not all, such habits are in too many instances productive 
of practices at which morality shudders. — They tend to 
inebriety : an intoxicated female 1 who does not recoil with 
mingled pity and disgust from the contemplation of such 
an object ! ! Beware then, oh ye mothers ! how you 
encoomge in the objects of your affection the indiscrimi- 
nate use of stimulants ; they are, I allow, requisite in 
peculiar cases of protracted debUity ; and on some occa- 
sions may be resorted to when other expedients have 
failed ; but a scientific physician very seldom prescribes 
them — at least, not if he have benevolence sufficient to act 
a disinterested part. 

Pardon Sir, this digression.-— The mother of Amanda 
most assiduously guarded the nostrils of her fastidious 
child from the admission of perfumes which might in any 
degree annoy or further discompose her.— But not even 
the united efibrts .of these iujuoiciou^ aUeiiiibktiX;^ c^>i^^ 
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effect her relief. Her bosoniy at first, gently heaved with 
an imaginary sense of suffocation ; then, ** ever and anoD^'* 
it swelled with convulsive agonies, which the pungent 
stimulants so plenteously administered tended to augment ; 
and so earnestly and so pfteously did she intreat to see 
Dr. ■, her juvenile friend, that, to my inexpressible 

chagrin, he was once more admitted to the house. I was 
determined not to retire while he remained, being anxious 
to observe the movements of this ^scuUman hero. Never 
shall I forget his insinuaiing smile, ana soft address, nor 
yet the deeant $tyle in which he felt the pulse of his fair 
patient, rio sooner had he administered an anodyne 
araughtf than Amanda exclaimed, *^ I am better now ;" 
truly, the salutary effect was instantaneous. — ** My dear 
Dr. ■ '■, you are so very skilful, you so well understand 
my case ;" she then seized his hand, and pressed it to her 
lips. — He turned towards me; f doubtless he was ignorant 
that I was the identical ^* female quack'' of whom he had 
heard, and against whom he had vented so much acrimony) 
*^ Madam," said he, ^* this is a most singular case; Miss E. 
has a very peculiar pulse ; so variaUe ! her nerves are so 
exquisitely tremulous \ she requires minute and delicate 
attention ; quietude is absolutely necessary in her present 
state of extreme weakness ; or really, according to my 
opinion, she will never recover. I would have her kept 
perfectly composed ; on no account to be contradicted, or 
to see any person of whom she does not approve. I will 
write a prescription, that which I have recently given her 
was merely a little laudanum and ether ; but I will care* 
fully study her case, and that immediately^ and hope to see 
her again this evening." I only courtesied; feeling assured 
that if I ventured to speak, I should ofifend, and betray 
myself to this my medical opponent. 

After his departure, I witlidrew from the apartment of 
Amanda to seek that of Mrs. E. I gently knocked at the 
door, and was desired to enter : she was weeping bitterly I 
My dear Madam, said I, be not thus distressed, your 
daughter is not in the least danger, I should be sorry to 
deceive you. Pray let me intreat you to exert your for«* 
titude, be firm, and fulfil the promise you have given me 
of committing her to my care ; she would, I doubt not, be 
perfectly recovered iu the space of one month. I will 
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engage to treat her as a child of my own — ^not assuredly 
by humouring hex whims, not by encouraging the diseases 
of the imagination ; but by a steady perseverance in my 
own plans, which -I, by experience, (" the test of truth'*) 
know to be the most efficacious. — —Consider, dearest 
Madam, what would become -of Amanda in the event of 
your decease : your pension lost, and but a very slender 
pittance remaining for the mutual subsistence of your 
daughters. If her affectation be further indulged she will 
become burthensome to herself, and useless to society. — 
Not that I contend against your method of treatment 
merely on the ground of her poverty ; for if she was wy 
daughter, and heiress to thousands, 1 would not suffer such 
ridiculous conduct ; but, you must admit, that the world 
in general tolerates that Jallj/ in a woman ofjbrtufie which 
is greatly censured in the child oi'povertj/. 

Pardon me, dearest Madam ; on no account would I 
hurt your parental feelings ; no, I respect the tears of the 
widow^ more especially do I respect those of such widows 
as have lost the objects of thieir tender love by n-ar^s 
dread scourge ; but yoic most certainly deceive yoursdf: 
you erroneously mistake undue ijidulgence for affection, — 
Now, they who consult the welfare of those, for whom 
they profess to entertain regard, best evince the reality of 
<their affection. — I confidently .appeal to any person of 
judgment to determine whether you are acting the part of 
a prudent mother. Deem me not har^sh, the time will yet 
arrive, my dear Mrs. F. when you will, I hope, acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of the advice I now ofler ; at present 
your eyes are beclouded by the mists of prejudice. I 
trust, nowever, that Amanaa will be reclaimed ; and, at 
some future period, become the happy wife of a man of 
sense and virtue, who will, hy faithful and salutary counsel, 
invigorate the powers of her mind, and thus overcome her 
follies. At present, no man of common understanding, 
could be mad enough to call her wife. — I beg leave. 
Madam, replied Mrs. E. somewhat piqued, to dissent from 
your <»pinion: my daughter has beauty ^ and personjd 

attractions ; and in tlie person of Dr. , she has a most 

faithful lover. — No, no, my good iVicnd, ssdd X, ^i^>3l ^\vi.\w 

this conjecture quite njistaken : Dr. \va& w^X., Wi. 

venturcto declare, the smallest iutoutiOTk to vcvtvxx^ Kxs«>.\\^';\% 
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-^Medical men, of small independent fortunes, consider 
either money or prudence essential to their matrimonial 
comfort. X'hey too oflen prefer tlie former : but not 
unfrequently are satisfied with the latter. This difiercncc 
of sentiment depends on the individual bias of their inclina- 
tion, and the refinement of their minds ; but certainly the 
judicious amongst them never choose such' women as are 
the victims of affectation, because they can readily distin- 
guish between disease, and its counterfeit. 

(To he continued in No, VIII*) 



ON FAME. 



'* The love of praise is planted to protect 

And propagate the glories of the mind. 

What is it, but the love of praise mspircs. 

Matures^ refines, euibeliishes, exalts." Young^ 

The mischievous efibcts produced by the love oijitme^ 
have brought it under the censure of every religious and 
moral observer of men and things ; wliile the good it some- 
times produces is generally overlooked. That it is the 
cause of great part of those convulsions which so frequently 
shake the globe, laving whole empires in ruin, and slaugh- 
tering thousands of harmless individuals, is a fact which 
none will deny. l*hat it is also productive of good e&cts, 
will appear equally obvious if we give it a serious and 
candid examination. 

Fordyce, in one of his ** Addresses to Young Men,'* says, 
'^ among civilized and enlightened people the passion 
for glory has operated in an extensive sphere, and given 
birtn to very beneficial effects. That it has often been the 
occasion of much mischief, we pretend not to deny : but 
can you name any passion, or any principle, whidi, how- 
ever good, or however dignified in itself, is not, when 
perverted, liable to the same objection?" 

That tlie good of which this tmssion is productive, will 
counterbalance its evil effects, i do not presume to deter- 
mine ; but will endeavour to show how it mayi with pro- 
priety, he said to benefit society. 
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Dr. Young says, 

** Tlie hke offame^ hoVer concealed by art. 
Reigns more or less, and glows in ev*ry hearth 



» 



And Pope, that 

** Millions of 8ii|^liant crowdBfam^s shrine attend, 
And aB degrees before the goddess bend; 
Their picas are difTrent, their reqoest the same, 
For good and bad atike are fond of fame" 

If so, and the only way of securing the admiration and 
applause of postenty be by rendering some essential ser- 
vices to our fellow-creatures, (and this I think needs no 
demonstration,^ I hope I shall not be deemed presump- 
tuous in ascribmg to this, many of the benefits we receive 
from each other. To this we are indebted for some of the 
fnost valuable discoveries in science ; for the toil attending 
thoee discoveries being great, and the pecuniary advan- 
tages small, it would be so discouragmg, (were it not for 
this,} as to prevent them ever being brought to perfection. 
But, actuated by this principle, men resolutely combat 
every difficultv tiiat may oppose them in their pursuits.-^ 
Some have all their lives toiled in one particular depart- 
ment of science, for which tliey have neglected the calls 
of interest, the allurements of pleasure, and even the com- 
mon comforts and necessaries of life ; and, with an aidour 
which it was not in the power of sober reason to suppress, 
have pursued^me as the only object worthy their attention, 

^ Toil on, dull crowd," in extadcs eSch cries ; 
** For wealth and title, perishable prize ; 
While I those transtory blessings scorn. 
Secure Qf praise from ages yet imbom.'* 

^Vhat has induced so many men of rank, blessed with 
honour and affluence, brought up in luxury and ease, and 
unaccustomed to the hardships of a naval life ? — ^what 
is it, I say, which has induced such to relinquish all their 
enjoyments ; to leave their friends, their families, their 
native country, and every thing they esteem dear, and to 
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expose themselves to all the fatigue and dangers of a long 
voyage ? Is it their sole desire to make useful discoveries, 
and benefit mankind by their toils ? No ! — I am persuaded 

** SelfJove, the spring of action, moves the soul :" 

And'.hence I in£br, that fame is the principal object of 
their pursuit. Now that 4^ose discoveries are of benefit 
to society, none will be so unreasonable as to deny ; and 
yet the motives which prompt men to make them are 
frequently neither more nor less than have already been 
nentioned. 

Numbers of instances, both ancient and modern, might, 
if required, be adduced, to show how much science is 
indebted to this principle. I shall, however, only notice 
two ; namely Cicero and Linnatis^ who, if we may credit 
history, were passionately enamoured of praise, and it is 
highly probable they are both indebted to this invigorating 
principle for that great eminence which they have attained 
in the literary world. 

Of Cicero, Mr. Swinburn asserts, that " If we take an 
impartial survey of his conduct and principles, avowed in 
his own epistolary correspondence, and trace him through 
all the labyrinths of liis contradictory letters, we shall find 
more to blame than to admire ; and discover that the desire 
of advancing his fortunes, and making himself a name, 
were, from his. outset in life, the only object he had m 
view.'* And Dr. Blair, afler speaking of his excellence 
as an orator, has these words : — '* In most of his orationd 
there is too much art, even carried to a degree of ostenta- 
tion. He seems oflen desirous^ of obtaining admira- 
tion, rather than of operating conviction.'' And again, 
** Though the services which he had performed to his 
country were very considerable, yet be is too much his 
own panegyrist. Ancient manners, which imposed few 
restraints on the side Of decorum, may in some degree 
excuse, but cannot entirely ^justify his vanity." 

The vanity of Linnseus is also said to have been so 
great, and his love of praUe so unbounded, that he has 
been frequently exposed to the censure, and sometimes 
even to tne ridicuTe of his fnends. 

With so ardent a passion for celebrity, we cannot for a 
moment suppose they would indulge in indolence or 
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indifierence. No ! — they would rather (animated by thp 
hope of enjqyiDg a future existence in the memory of 
posterityy) exert every faculty of their minds to its utmost 
stretchy ** to advance the happiness of society, and to 
adorn humanity." 

In a nation uke England, where Christianity flourishes 
under the auspices of the government, and where deism 
and infidelity are almost universalljr disapproved, it is not 
difficult to discover the effects this pnnciple has upon 
authors. It prevents many sophistical, immoral, and 
irreligious worKs being ushered into the world to warp 
the unwary from the paths of rectitude and religion, and 
to entangle them in the mazes of scepticism and infidelity. 
And, on the other hand, induces some, though immoral 
and irreligious, to recommend to others, that religion, 
which, in fact, they themselves reject. 

To what do we owe many of those public charities with 
which England abounds, but to the before-mentioned 
principle. For even some of the most avaricious of man- 
Kind, that their names may be recorded in the ** gilded 
rent-roll*' of some hospital or asylum, and handed down 
to posterity as men eminent for their benevolence, will 
apply a part of their possessions to charitable purposes. 

On the sons of Esculapius it has so operated as to pro- 
duce the most salutary effects. For tliough there exists 
a set of unprincipled wretches, ** who," to use the words 
of the classical ICnox, <* boldly enter on the practice of 
this art {physic) totally destitute of preparatory instruc- 
tion, and make a merit of their defect; who, without 
even those few lights which may be occasionally obtained 
in the course of a servile apprenticeship, assume all the 
importance of sufficiency, and dictate with an oracular 
confidence; who scatter pain and death around, under 
pretence of affording relief; and, for the sake of support- 
ing an unbecoming parade in life, not only delude, but 
destroy those who apply to them as to friends, under the 
pressure of the heaviest calamities :'' yet were it not for 
that principle, deeply rooted in the human breast, the love 
qfpoptdarity^ such characters would abound more than at 
present they do.. 

B 2 
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Its effects in the pulpit ^ and at the bar^ have been no fesa 
beneficial. In short, it has on everj prder of society, in 
a greater .or a less degree* proved a powerful iocentive tQ 
beaevoleoce aod philanthropy ; and this, were it necessary^ 
might be shown more at large: but as it would perhaps only 
prove tedious and uniotteresting, I shall dismiss the subject. 

Bridltngton-Quaif* (;;»»*»*^ • 

^0 the Editor o/the Quaetbrly Visitor. 

SiR,-*-Until I had read the 222d page. No. V, of your 
improving and entertaining Miscellany, I had been foolish 
enough to think that to visit the sins of the father upon 
the cnildren was the province of him only who made both* 
Your friend Lex has, however, it seems, thought dif- 
ferently ; because a foolish thing happened once at Mar- 
ket- Weighton, the people of that town, (though some- 
what distant the time, ) are now to be upbraided with it: 
Where I^ex lives, or how his Grandmother first made tea, 
I know not ; but if like other folks at that time of day, sha 
was. foolish enough to boil it by the pound together, tor 
strain ofiT the water and eat only the leaves buttered as 
we eat cabbage, nobody, I imagine, from such a circum^' 
stance, is so weak as to infer that Lex's intellects have 
suffered by it. 

Whetlier that feeling of the mind, commonly known by 
the name of priejudice or partiality, is, or is not an innate 
principle, I leave to Locke and those who differ from him 
to determine. Certain, hcnvever, it is that, generally, we 
havcf so much of either one or the other of these about us,, 
that, even with the strongest light, we can seldom induce 
ourselves to see things as they really are ; Lex must, 
therefore, feel pity rather than displeasure, if, in reviewing 
tlie subject of paper and metalic currency, I should dissent, 
from hnn. Ilad this gentleman been fortunate enough ta 
have favoured the world with his thoughts on the above' 
subject, about eighteen years ago, he would have met with 
many whose minds would have been in unison with his 
own ; for I am told about the year 1796, and even prior' 
to that period, a pound note and a shilling would, on- 
dtmand, have obtained a real guinea. In fact, so nicely 
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were these two media of circulation balanced, that if the 
guinea had suffered the least loss, either by friction or 
clipping, that loss was always deducted before an exchange 
took place, as every body kept scales. The advantage- 
then was with paper : its value was stamped on it — ^no 
deductions were required. So long as a person could 
obtain a guinea for a pound note and a shilling, it was of 
little consequence what was the value of the former. If a 
guinea woiud buy more to-day than it would to-morrow, 
the holder of paper knew that his notes would do the same 
thing. Whilst matters remained in this state, most people, 
except hoarders^ were indifferent whether they took paper 
or gold — on account of its portableness, the former was 
often preferred. In short, the indifference, on this point, 
was carried so far, that at length a pamphlet appeared, 
entitled Guinkas an Encumbhancb. 

In this, as in Lex's paper, many arguments were used : 
to prove th6 advantages of paper over gold. Whether 
this author's reasoning — the general opinion, or '^Necker's 
Imperious Necessity," led the Bank of England directors 
to think that guineas were really an encumbrance is not 
exactly known ; at least one does not wish to be so ill-: 
natured as to say. However, the folks in Threadneedle- 
street took it into their heads to tiy the experiipenL— 
From this time, but I maybe wrong, I suppose that paper- 
money began to depredate : paper became one thing and 
gold another. So soon as casb^ I mean golden payments 
were suspended, first by an Order in Council, and then by 
an Act of Parliament, in 1797^ so soon dklall cheques on 
paper money-making (except a man or company's own 
prudence, which is not always proof against temptation,) 
cease. Those hands which before had been tied not to 
issue more paper than they could demand specie for, 
particularly those of the Bank of England, were now let- 
loose : that bank became identified with Government, and 
its paper was tnude a legal tender — a measure which at 
once completely removed every apprehension of that shop 
having again a run on it. 

After this time, and even at present, all you can obtain 
of them for one of their pieces of paper, is another so like 

B 3 
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it in feel, make, shape, &c. &c. that one might swear tbey^ 
were twin4)rothers. 

If, for a moment o^hly, we consider the immense siims- 
of money wanted, from time to time^ particularly withini 
the kst twenty years, by a Government not at all parsimo^ 
nious, and which that Grovemment has actually received, 
the greatest part of which, from its very nature, has been 
confined to this country. — Is it, I say, at all to be wondered^ 
at, even admitting the increased demand for trade, that 
the circulating medium, the paper money of these king* 
doms, should have been overcharged, and that this over- 
charge, having no other channel into which it could ran, 
has. Tike the plenteousness of any other commodity, made* 
it cheap, or in other words depreciated it. 

In >fo. III. page 120, of the Q. V. it is said << That the' 
value of the pound note was originally fixed at twenty 
shillings, and not more could ever be obtained for it ; and 
twenty may be got for it to this day«'' This information, 
I fancy, is furnished en passant^ as the French say. Lex, 
I hope, does not mean to affirm that the Bank of England, 
or any other Bank, will give him twenty old mint-coined> 
shillings fi»r even one of their own pound notes. If, how- 
ever, he has found out that they will do this, and to any 
amount, to argue then that paper money is depreciated 
would be only a waste of time. Lex might, perhiups, of 
a irtend get ^ local, or plain Birmingham shillings for his* 
paper, the intrinsic value of which shillings, in real silver, 
would not, probably, be more than ^ or | of what might, 
twenty years ago« have been obtained for the pound note ; 
but if iJex will accept o^ these as the full valuef of his note 
—-one may safely say, that that note is depreciated. 

When a man has engaged to weigh one article against 
another, would it be fair to put into either scale a second, 
and distinct article, and then say, with the help of this I 
shall be able to cast the beam f — Certainly not. But allow 
me to say I mistake much, or Lex has done so — see page 
158, Q. V. He says there <^ so long as 105 Bank notes 
will discharge a debt of 100 guineas, any argument on the- 
depreciation of our paper currency, in support of a public 
measure, will be as '* baseless as the fabric of a vision." 
** In support of a public measure ?" let me now ask the 
gentleman what he means ; he surely does not — cannot 
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kitend that this second article, which he puts into the scale 
with Bank notes, is to be the law of the land. Does he 
really meaji to say that if the legislature insist that 105 
notes, whether of any, or of no value, shall pay a debt of 
100 giuneas, it must be so > Money either is, or ought to 
be a something of intrinsic worth ; and if so, it needs no 
assistance- either from Grovemment, or any body. It 
would seem, however, from Lex's connecting the system 
he advocates with the legislature, that all is not right with 
it ; or, in other words, that it needs propping — aye and 
bolstering too. 

A positive law may make a shilling a legal tender for a 
guinea, because it may direct the courts of justice to dis- 
charge the debtor who has made that tender ; but no 
positive law can oblige a person who sells goods, and who 
IS at liberty to sell, or not to sell, as he pleases, to accept 
of a shilling, as equivalent to a guinea, in the price of 
them. If, however, such a law was made in England, 
(here let me hint, that the suspending of cash payments 
was something like it, ) and John Bull ielt himself disposed 
to conform to the letter of it, much as he loves his country, 
I should be very much surprised if he did not advance his 
merchandise to twenty times what it was before such a law 
was made. If the rise fin many instances double) of 
almost every article in this country has not arisen from 
the cheapness of money and taxation, I should be glad to 
know what has been the cause of this advance. A paper, 
on this subject, would be thankfully received by many of 
your readers. 

Wliilst tlie present order of things continues, and whilst 
there is in the people a disposition, which I hope may long 
continue, to support Government ; and whilst that power 
can make button-tops pass for value, perhaps it is difficult 
to say exactly how much, in this country, Uie pound-note 
has depreciated. As, however, << paper money and paper 
currency** both convey the idea of^ value, let us, by way 
of experiment, send a million or two of this sort of stuff 
to the continent, requesting the good folks there would 
s^nd us in return any sort of produce, except *^ Assignats,** 
what they consider its value : and if the return be to the 
amount of its nominal worth here—then, indeed, so lon^ 
as Government exists, will it be all afuTce c^o>\t o>\t ^^"^^t 
monejr having depreciated, - 
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Admitting that the Bank of England and all other Banks 
have property enough to make good every one of their 
promises — ^where, in case of alarm, (and such a thing, on 
a sudden, there might be, for even France, with all her 
late boasted-of armies, is now in the hands of foreign, 
powers,) would the people run with their pound notes and 
euinea bills to obtain bread, whilst die bankers were put- 
ting their estates into such a shape, as that they could be 
divided amongst those who held their paper ? It is really 
to be feared that some thousands would perish whilst this 
was doing. Evils of this sort have already, in some parts 
of this country, been felt from the failure of paper money- 
makers. Admitting, however, this difficulty ever attendant 
on a system solely of paper was got over — to suppose that 
tlie mischief would end here, is but taking a narrow — a 
confined view of the subject. Be it remembered that there 
is in this country a class of persons, which, besides having 
its share of Bank notes, holds paper money securities to a 
^ast amount. This class consists of people commonly 
called stock-holders. To express the extent of their claims 
when the whole are put together — one has, without joking, 
to learn afresh one's numeration table. — Don't be startled, 
when I remind you, that these people hold securities for 
money actually lent, either at one time or another, to 
Government, to the amount of 840 millions of pounds 
sterling. Now, where I ask, in case of alarm, are the 
people to look for the value of the promises made to them? 
The money has been borrowed — and spent— the debt is 
just ; but where is the source of payment— where is the 
mortgage deed ? 

How this country could have borrowed so much money, 
in so short a time, would puzzle any man to tell. The 
debt only began in 1692, and it took 105 years, even par- 
tially assisted by paper, that is up to 1797, to make it 500 
millions ; since which time, that is since all cheques on the 
Bank of England ceased, it has increased 340 millions in 
seventeen years : and where and when it will end, for it 
has been long promised that it should end, to man is not 
known. In giving this short statement of figures, I may 
probably not have been correct as to a few pounds; but the 
sum altogether of which I have been speaking is so large, 
that even a million or two will make but little difference. 
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Lex seems much pleased with the idea that from tlie 
stamp duty on paper money, the state is reaping a great 
advantage ; biit may I be allowed to inform Lex, that this, 
and all other benefits derivable from paper, as paper only, 
are but as a drop to the ocean, when contrasted with the 
mischief this system has produced, is producing, and 
which, without great wisdom, will produce either upon 
us or ours. To enumerate all the evils already felt 
from it would be lengthening this paper too much (indeed 
I have to apologize to you as it is) ; suffice it then here 
to say, that altho' this country, with the blessing of God, 
has produced us plenty of the necessaries of life, par* 
ticularly bread, these necessaries cannot be afforded 
cheap, lest from the failure of those revenues absolutely 
required, not to pay off, but to pay only the interest of 
the 84«0 millions, of which we have been' speaking, the 
country should be ruined. ^ 

Seeins that great and sudden changes take place in the 
affairs of nations, as well as of individuals, I would ask, 
ought that system of circulation, or currency, in which all 
are so vitally interested, to be termed an advantageous one, 
which, by a single breath, or even the shadow of an alarm,, 
may be totally destroyed in a moment — turning with it 
thousands and tens of thousands on the world pennyless. 

Better had it been that as a nation we had been content 
to have jogged on in the old fashioned way, that is, to pay 
with intrinsic value in our pockets, as to be what wc now 
call ourselves — rich upon such an uncertainty. If our 
improvements had been fewer, and our incomes nominally 
smaller,' our expenses would really have been so too — a 
most material point. What we had got we might, without 
the fear of its flying away, have lefl to our children. — As 
no change probably, except that which will destroy all 
things, will ever again materially affect the value of gold 
— what a breath has done before, it may do again, that is 
destroy paper. 

Yours, A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

. Barton-Qn-Humber^ IZth Aprils 1814<« 
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Sir, 

By a notice on the cover of No. VI. I understand that 
from " A New Subscriber" and " Jusiitia" you have 
received observatious on my paper-system ; and the con- 
ditions on which you have promised to insert them present 
a threatening aspect. In times like the present, when the 
effects of war, hke those of a storm, are visible in the 
lessening wave ; and the memory so cheered with martial 
exploits as to exclude almost every other subject, it is 
natural to form our ideas of the odds by the numerical 
force of the parties at variance ; but if we take a right 
view of the subject, we shall be able to see that manual 
warfare differs materially from a polemic contest. In the 
former, by a superiority of numbers, the enemy may be 
outflankea, a party may debotiche in his rear ; whilst in the 
latter, guided by truth, a man may defend his sentiments 
successfully against a host of writers, whatever abilities 
they may possess, if tliey have not thought sufficient to 
enable them to form a right judgment on the case in 
dispute. 

Under the influence of these reflections, I enter on a 
reply to Amicus and Co, free from apprehensions either 
for the safety of myself, or the system I have undertaken 
to defend. On a general view of the Weighton letter, it 
is manifest that its author has been more anxious to prove 
that I am depreciated than that paper currency is lowered 
in value ; consequently, I shall have little more to do than 
to correct mistatcments or misrepresentations with which 
it abounds ; and as Amicus was in possession of the means 
of being correct, his claim on my candour is very small. 
He informs you, (pa. 252,) that he and his friends are 
inclined to think that I do not understand my subject ; 
nobody will doubt that they are so inclined. The most 
prominent features in the next article are the words' 
*• opposes'* and ** beaten from their ground.*' The first 
shews that they have mistaken the defendant for the 
plaintiff in this case; and the second reminds me of a 
character of puppetshow — notoriety — who made others 
run, by running himself, that they might run after him; 

I suspect that the sentence which begins with the words 
" when a man shuffles and shifts, &c." originated with Mr, 
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SiinpsoDy in a controversy with the Editor of the Ladies' 
Diary. Had I borrowed my *< witty sayings," (as he has 
repeatedly termed them,) I might have returned his 
significant sneers with a blush. 1 have no knowledge of 
the people of Market- Weighton, but what I have learned 
from Airs, Shipley and Amicus, From what the fonuer 
said, I understood that they could not discriminate between 
a duet' and a solo; and, from what the latter has written^ 
(pa. 156) it appears that thev decided on tlie question of 
paper currency under the influence of a 8|>eechy delivered 
hy a scientific schoolmaster, in terms wliich were not 
generally understood. It was in consequence of the 
impression which the above information made, and not 
because the people of Weighton were good-natured, that 
I drew my very modest conclusion. Tlie distinction 
between a determination to purchaSe books, and having 
them in possession, was so easy as to warrant the supposi- 
tion that they had not any other book in the society, at 
the tune alluded to. 

Amicus has manifested as great a partiality for the 
words ** militate against his own arguments," as he has 
for '^ witty fsayings," having repeated tliem, (in nearly 
the same order,) an equal number of times. As I had 
not any design eitlier to puzzle the lawyers, or himself, I 
will endeavour to define the similarity between notes and 
the title-deeds of -estates : the former are proofs that the 
money or value has been received ; the latter, (as he very 
properlyobserves) are proo& that the money has been 
poicL Tlie former are bits of paper ; the latter are bits of 
parchment. With the one you may pay for estates, and 
obtain the title-deeds; with the other you may obtain notes 
from the bankers, (pa. 221.) I have said and now repeat 
it, that the question is not whether a golden guinea or a 
note is the more valuable. That I ever asserted that 
paper is better than gold, and afterwards allowed that gold 
18 oetter than paper, in the sense he has conveyed it, I 
deny in the most unqualified terms. To be convinced of 
this, and also of his error of taking credit to himself and 
others of the little society, for having compelled me to 
acknowledge that a guinea Is better than a note, he may 
turn to page 120, and read as follows — " when the latter 
first appeared, their relative difference, m W\^\.) ^;x% ^^^ 
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twenty to tu*enty-one ; since that time, the ratio has 
increased as twenty to twenty-eight." Three months 
ator, (pa. 157) the old farmer makes thedii&rence three 
shillings less. Since then, not more than ten montha 
having -elapsed, their ratio is as 20 to 22^; and their value 
may soon be at joar. 

It is true I have attempted to shew the advantages of a 
paper over a metalic currency ; and those advantages will 
still continue, whatever the priot of bullion may be, as must 
appear evident to every one who is capable of distingnisli*- 
ine between a circulating medium^ and the value of the 
tiungs of which this circulating medium is composed. 

*^ If, from this day, notes should cease to be issued/' it 
IS probable we should have a gold currency, and the 
demand for bullion, ia the market, would be such, as to 
cause a temporary me in that article of merchandize; 
consequently such guineas as are yet unsold would obtain 
a higher price. lam already persuaded tliat the notes 
now in circulation, like all others that have been before 
them, will pass away, 

'^ And leave some odi<!r of their race. 

To sdze their wealth, and take their place." 

And so long as the drawers continue to take them up 
with Bank, or otlier Bankers' notes, and credit those who 
a-eturn them in payment, at 21 shillings each, that will 
continue to be their value. 

If the people collectively were persuaded that notes 
would never be taken up with guineas, it is probable that 
a majority would join tlieir clamour with Amicus and Co. 
and raise their voices so high against paper currency, that 
.the description Milton gives of the BabeUbuilders would 
apply to them : 

. Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls 
Not understood, 'till hoarse, and all in rage^ 

As mock't th^ storn) — • 

Thus was the building left. 

But as individuals, their unwillingness to part with them, 
at less value than they had received them, would operate 
so as to cause private interest to prevail over publir 
clamour. 
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To make gold — fluctuating gold — the standard of pay- 
ments, would draw with it a train of absurdities, not less 
ridiculous tlian if a Serjeant should go into the country to 
recruit for the army, and take a thermometer for hig 
standard. On his return, the commanding officer would 
ask by what he had measured the men, seeing some of 
•them as tall as giants, and others mere pigmies — ** An't 
please your honour, I — I — measured them by this here 
.thing ; because I was told by every body that it was used 
all over the world." 

It is time we should cease to kick each other's shins by 
the side of the hedge, whilst the ball lies in the field 
unmolested. LEX. 

REFLECTIONS ON IMMODERATE DRINKING. 



Tub common opinion, that the faculties are enlivened 
by drinking a small quantity (extraordinary, is ill founded ; 
for a man, who requires strong drink to exliilarate him, is 
cither ill-natured, or has not a proper degree of spirit : in 
either case a little reasoning would do better than the ex- 
traordinary glass, witliout running this hazard — that by 
going a step or two farther, all is wrong again ; the sullen 
man becomes quarrelsome, and the bashful man noisy. 

In Italy, where men are allowed to have the quickest 
and most subtle wit among the Europeans, the bottle is 
never called in to make them shine. Sherbets and small 
liquors are drunk at their assemblies — only because the 
climate requires them : — a man heated witn liquor there 
would be thought fitter for his bed, than for conversation ; 
indeed so he is everv where, for many reasons. Wit is 
only commendable when well applied ; — a sprightly saying, 
on a proper occasion, pleases men of sense ; but a string 
of jests is only fit for a buffoon. 

If it should be agreed tliat wit might be raised by wine, 
and that our climate warrants strong liquors, as tliat of 
Italy does cool ones ; yet it is a dangerous experiment, 
unless we had.a machine for drinking, a kind of barometer, 
that would shew all the degrees between exhilaration and 
madness ; and this regulator must be fitted to every itic\.vvS^ 
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constitution, and every man must be supposed to have 
reason enough lef^, (when he has parted from his reason) « 
to stop at a certain glass, in spite of ten thousand intreatiea 1 
to drink another^ — ^Every man who allows himself time to 
think, would be as fearful of trying the strength of his 
understanding this way, ,as of advanoing to .the edge of a 
precipice to try whether the strength of his brain would 
Sringhimhack. 

There are some, perhaps, who will pretend that drinking 
may be allowed to strong constitutions ; and, I am sorry to 
say, that, in all ages, there have been people silly enough 
to value themselves upon this strangd '^qualification. — It ^ 
was reported by the Athenian ambassadors to the people, ^ 
with great signs of admiration, that King Philip oiM ace- 
jdon could drink more than any of his subjects. Demos- 
thenes, who was not one of Philip's admirers, answercdl^ ^it. 
was nogreat compliment paid to a Prince, to compare him to 
a sponge. His remark will be everlastingly true — an enor- 
mous swallower of liquor is no more than a human sponge. 
■ " It may indeed be allowed that many, who have had an ^ 
indisputable titlq to wit and parts, have drunk immo- JW 
derately, and, generally speaking, have drunk them away; ** 
but if men of wit do wrong, does it follow that to have the ''' 
reputation of wit, we must imitate them ? — or, if one may 
be allowed to play on the word, ought we to affect wit at 4k 
the expense of our wits ? t 

The two great blessing of mankind are serenity of nund 
and health of body ; both of which are best preserved by 
strict sobriety. It is true, a man nmst be at some pains i 
to find out proper subjects for 4:he em|yopnent of his 
thoughts, when he is sober ; but this is the business of a 
reasonable creature : whereas laughing, swt^lowing, and 
talking idly, are employments below human nature, .and, 
as far as the comparison will admit, below even a brute. 

It is annexed to human nature to have a portion of care,' *• 
and he who endeavours to avoid that assigned him by 
nature, wilfully takes a larger. Intemperance is also :the 
source of most diseases, which arise either from our ex- 
cesses, or from those of our ancestors. 

As a pronencss to drinking leads a man into a variety of 
1 vils, wnich he had never thought on, so an inflexible 
: obriety en^^ages a man in good habits which he could 
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never otherwise have acquired.— A sober man must do 
something consistent with reason; he, therefore, casts 
about for something that may please him also : this leads 
to the study of some science, or to the general study of 
all science, according to the natural beat of his genius.^- 
In the pursuit of such views, he finds asprightliness in his 
mind, warmer and better founded than any derived from 
strong drink, and unattended with any flagging of the 
spirits : he goes to rest tranquilly, leaving nothing with 
which to reproach himself: he rises cheerfully, because he 
has new, innocent, and worthy schemes to accomplish. — 
Whereas, he whd drinks, falls asleep without knowing it ; 
is uneasy when he awakes; and, vexed at being mad yester- 
day, makes himself mad to-day, that he may forget it. — 
In this manner the drunkard shortens the period of his 
natural existence ; and, by so doing, commits a crime of 
no smaller magnitude dian suicide. 

Pythagoras being asked how a man addicted to drunken- 
ness might be cured, — answered, by considering what ills 
drunkenness brings on him. This may be equally applied 
to those who drink wine, as to those who drmk beer : the 
power of thinking is decayed as much by the former as by 
the latter ; and the constitution rather more hurt by a 
foreign poison, than by a domestic one. Moreover, urging 
pleasure produces pain. A man drinks a glass at his meal 
with a proper relish ; and, in this sense, . *' wine" may be 
said to '* gladden the heart of roan ;" carried further the 
blessing is lost, and wc spoil our taste, both for the present 
and the future. If once excess'v introduce disease, we 
must bid adieu not only to the pleasure which produced it, 
but to all {Pleasure whatsoever. 

Guisbrough, July Uth, 1814. J. Y. 

We are requested to insert the following, it being an 

existent circumstance. 

To the Visitor, 

O curas hominum ! O quantum est in rebus inane ! — P£rs. 

CupiDUS in early life married, and obtained, as his wife's 
portioui a sum under 1000/. By parsimonious saving, for 

c2 
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nearly 60 years, he has amassed four times that sum, and 
an annual income of about 250/. His good D£PARca and 
he live a short distance from town'; and', as keeping a 
servant would be an insupportable expense, he kindly 
assists in all domestic offices. His pipe, and the thoughts 
of his store, keep his mind in perpetual agitation ; aind lest 
he should become poor, his cnaritv is extended only 
around his fire side. Having' no relatives to enjoy hia 
wealth when he will be no more, and mindful of mortality, 
he has consulted several friends how he may best dispose 
of his property ; whether he shall take that honour upon 
himself, or resign it to lovely Deparca* As they appear 
either unable, or unwilling to advise him, and he cannot 
well be called com|>o8 mentis, (submitting mostly to 
petticoat government) I trust you will look down with an' 
eye of tenderness upon the much to he pitied Cupidus; visit 
and console him, that hi» wealth may not cause . his* 
*• hoary hairs to go down with sorrow to the grave.** But 
should you prefer his submitting the honour of disposing 
to Deparca, gently advise her not to lay out their store in 
a raarole statue of Cupidus, lest that should too nearly 
resemble him in body and soul ; nor in the erecting a 
monument to his memory, lest liis fortnek' benevolence 
towards the neighbouring viUaglers should cause them to 
deface it. COMMISERATUS. 

Mtmchester^ Aprils 1814. 

Mr. Editor, 

I sHAtL consider myself much obliged, if any of your 
contributors will favour me with a poetical translation of 
the- following Epitaph. Yours, respectfully, 

Gaijisboroiigh. _- W. T. 

Cpttapf)tum 

REVERENDjf JACOBI COX, S. T. P. 

L'XOR^ALDE DEFLETAM, 

Qvm dTem SUPREMUM OBIIT 

17mO CAL. AUG. MOCCCXII. 

AxkoS QUADRAGIKTA ET ALTEK^Vl 

XONDUM NATA. 
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Blanda troi requies tumUli, ndissima Conjux, 

Sit, blandusque sopor, duin tuba sancta vocet. 
Tunc O' 9i tecum purus,,felixque resurgam ! 

Si mpa sit rpnsum d,extera juncta tus ! 
Judicis' 9i^t suirinii,timean(i si'conscius ora. 

Extend^ trepiUoy dulei^ £]i^» manum. 
Mc scelete indignum intrdducas nurior ipsa. 

Sic eri^ in c<rais, hie mihi quoa fueras. 

To tlie Editor, 

The following Latin Oration was delivered at Oxford, 
in honour of the Prince Regent, and the other illustrious 
visitors, by Mr. Crowe, the venerable Public Orator of 
that University, the effect of which was much increased by 
his serious and impressive delivery. As the production of 
an eminent classical scholar, its insertion in the Quarterly 
Visitor, will, no doubt, be acceptable to your readers : 
gome of whom, I hope, will favour the public with a 
translation* (j, 

ORATIO 

HABITA IN THEATRO SHELDONIANO OXONIiE, 

Die 15 Junii, A. D. 1814, 

A* GUILIELMO CROWE, LL. B. 
Publico Univ. Oratore. 

Serenissime Princeps, dilectissimi Regis nostri vicem 
gcrens, vosque augustissimi Reges, duces invictis- 
simi, illustrissinii llospites. 

Quantum hodierno die gaudium universi capiaraus, ego 
licet sileam res ipsa declarat ; cum propter advcntum ves- 
trum optatissimum, non niodo homines omnium aetatum et 
ordinum, sed ctiam mccnia, ip^a videantur, atque urbis 
tccta exultare. Magno sane honore ct incredibili lo^titia 
cuinulastis Academiam Oxoniensem, quod earn viserc 
dignati estis, quod hoc potissimum tempore, cum vobis 
non solum ut hospitibus gratulari possimus, verum etiam 
lit servatoribus nostris gratias agere meritissimas, ideo 
quod per eximiam virtutcm vestram, a gravissimo hello 
salvi tandem ct libcrati sumus. Jam xeiQ \\\^ Nvi^X^yt \aV 

c3 
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Eotentissiniorum Regum et Principuin consessus piBrfundit 
sec loca lumine quodam novOy et splendido, et quale 
nunquaih- antehac huic Academies praeter hanO nuUi 
affulsit. At non ii sumus profecto, qui nosinetipsos 
honore tali dignamur; neque tam arroganter quicquam a 
me dictum aut conceptum esse velim : cum autem mente 
rcpeto tot viFos praestantissimos, qui cmihi genere scientia- 
rum hie floruerunt, tot Principes et Reges CoUegiorura 
nostrorum aut fundatores, aut ipsos disciplinis nostris 
instructos, ante omnes vero magnum ilium Alfredum, a 
quo, TuPrinceps augustissime, genus ducis tuum^cujusque 
flceptri hseres tu es amplissimus^ Alfredum ilium, quern 
conditorem Acaderaiee nostrse vindicamus, turn vero de 
digni'tatc ejus dissimulare non licet. Quin Ipse, si nunc 
adessety jure Optimo posset de Academia gloriari sua* 
QuaprOpter, oro, liceat mihi vicem ejus sustinere paulisper, 
dum voces proferam in persona graviori, et digna quam 
vos, Augustissimi Keces, attente audiatis. £um igitur 
putatote vobiscum sic Toqui. 

Quam aspicitis Academiam, Hospites illustrissimi, 
omnium fere quae exstant antiqtiissimam, ego princeps 
formavi. Postquam enim cnidelissimum hostem debellas- 
seni, (qucmadmodum Vos nuper fecistis) nee prius neque 
^anctius quicquam habui quam ut sed'em quandam in regno 
nice stabiKrctn, ubi litcrse humaniores, et scientiae, et pacis 
artcs coli possint ; . sciebam enim quantum hujusmodi 
fttudia ad summi Dei honorem, quantum ad human! 
generis felicitatem, conferre valeant. Sperabam quoque 
tam honestam operam a me inchoatam, ab aliis post me 
Regibus et Principibus viris auctam et amplificatam fore ; 
turn vero partem istius glorias ad me redundaturam. Nee 
me fefellit mea spes. Hsec est ilia inclyta Oxonia, cujus 
nomen etiam ad ultimas gentes et populos remotissimos 
pervenit : cujus ego alumnis, tanquam militibus meis usis, 
multas de barbaric, de inscitia, de impietate, victorias 
reportavi ; plurima porro litterarum posui tropsa et monu- 
menta, quae nulla delebit vetustas, nulla unquam obscurabit 
oblivio. 

Haec Alfredo fas esset magnifice praedicare: nos hu- 
miliora et sentire et loqul decet. Nunc autem a Vobis, 
Augustissimi Hospites, pctimus ac etiam oxumua, wl c^wa 
bcnignitate hue /idvenistis ad Academiam no^XTooi vvs^iTi- 
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dam, eadem his exci|iere Telitis, que officii et r^verentias 
gratia facimus. Parva quidem sunt,, sed ex animis gratis- 
simifl proficiscuntur, sed' propensissima voluntate persolvi- 
muBi ted justissima de causa yobis debemus : quoniam, ut 
traiiquil)%ppace jam fruamur, quod cum studiis nostris 
appnme accommodatumy turn niaxime optandum' erat, id 
vestriSy Augustissimi FrincipeSy consiliis prudentissimis, 
vestra^ Duces fortissimi, admirabili et poene divina virtute^ 
et nobisy et totias Europae gentibus et nationibus est 
effectum. 

yoetr^« 

ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
Written in a technied tmd loUtary iiituUion, 

Amio the woody where oaks tfaeir bfanches spread, 
On daisies sweet, and floVry turf reclin'd, 

I find from cank'ring care a downy bed. 

And give my grief and sorrows to the wind. 

These ample woods that clothe the valley's sides. 

The Western breeze that o'er the landscape blows. 

The crystal stream thdt o'er the pebbles glides. 
Soothe each tumultuous passion to repose. 

No more I think of patieiit merit icom'd. 

No more by ^reat men's firowhs or pride oppressed, ' 

Friendship that's false, and Love that's unretum'd. 
Now blunted, strike on my unruffl'd breast. 

The stormy passions, that in folly's round, 
A dread dominion o'ar the bosom keep; 

That oil o'erleap the space of reason's bound. 
By tihkese soh fiuuung gales are lidl'd asleep. 

No more the frensy'd impulse now I feel. 
To taste' enjoyment in the lap of pain. 

To join the throng in madd'ning pleasure's reel. 
Or the luxurious cup of Bacchus drain. 

O world ! a weak disciple of thy school, 

I nursed wkb rapture hope's d^iciows dsesni*) 
And fondly echo'd thk Macious Tu\e, 

Ararat '* HbntgiyeiA Worik procxir^ ej^^eovr 
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I thou^t that WUdom well might awe the crowds 
liiat deeds of yice and fouy were abhorred. 

That Virtue, in her various actioiiirproud. 

Might claim our praises as her least reward. 

But each, a servile flatterer, meanly strives "*" 
To varnish vices that should stain the breast ; 

While the broad stare that vacant folly gives, 
Is tum'd to beauty by a tinsell'd vest. 

Scenes such as these (tisgusted I behold, ^ 

See idols that mankind themselves have made. 

Procure a homas;e by all-powerful gold, 

And from me poor get adulation paid ! * 

SodeU^ ! thus govem'd and upheld. 

To thee were preferable the simple plan ; 

When in a happy state he roam'd the fidd, 
'£re baneiid luxury had degraded man. 

O that 'twere mig&to tread the ample green ! 

To sport at SSie in nature's simple joys 1 
Where no ungen'rous wish might intervene, 

With FrietuUMp pure, and Love without disguise. 

Yarm. CLERICUS. 



CONTEMPLATION. 



One ni^t when whistl'ing through the trees, 
TheUust^ring North wind Uew; 

And Cynthia seem'd as if afitud, 
mstonnyscene^view; 

The murky clouds in grim array. 

Stem Boreas whirl'd along; 
When thus a Bard, by care opprest, ''^' 

Pour'd forth his mournful song :•— 

** Congenial to the heart of woe, {.V^- 

Is elemental strife; \' 

Methinks when tempests loudly roar. 
They soothe the ills of life : 

V. 

Yet time was erst, when nights like this, 

Possess'd no dmrnu for me ; 
But ah I succeeding yeiuTB have !^ewn« 
How cban^d the ttd^^^!^ be. 
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The murni'iii^ rin, the -becuteous- grove, 
^ . I ]pas8 uliheeded by, 

^ ' And seek the chiirch-y£U^; lone and drear, 

. Where moulU^ring mortaU lie. 

There oft, wtien'midnightfs deepest gloom, 

Tliis nethcjr world pervades, 
I pC^fiflve musifiK&mongst thb tombs^ 

Aud court the world of sliades : 

And oft I think^ as wand'ring. o'er 

The low and silent dead. 
That haply once like me might live. 

The turf on which I tread. 

Man's life b as a winter's day^ 

Denied the dieering. sun* ; 
But Jove decrees wha£ we nuistbear^ 

Aod may his will be* doaei** G. 



ON ATHJSim: 

il 11 1 i JUM. 

Hww w^ak^ the Atfaeistfi ar^trmettt— -how odd — 

Who to be happy, first demes a God; 

Then, wiA tox) littieftiith, truth to believe. 

Can show*t6o'mltth:-^an erftyf ta conceive : 

So inconsistent, antthfe folly strchr. 

He tniMtob^lhti^' white he trastff toomuch. 

A foe profeas'd ta God — Almighty's laws. 

Yet a blind t)lj»)t'ih the DeVH's causa ; 

He frbiA' ^ee^-uiShkiAg, hope» to gpini some light. 

Thinks freely oif all subjeofc^but the right; 

A hint there is- a Cod, n^ a doubt. 

And prejudice, puts wefl£w reason out; 

Of reaiton prbua, by passion rul'd alone. 

Because h^'d have no God,' concludes there's none; 

Thinks oianoe^ ^th blind eflTect^ true order bringt. 

And harmony, from wild confusion springs; 

Spridb of itseJf— -spontaoeeusly all grow. 

And mJB' created, are Creators too. 

Then immortafity he'll disbelieve. 

Yet starts to think he cannot always live ; 

Dreading it true, a future state denies. 

And while he laushs at death, with fear hoodies ; 

Despairing, laiittcfres tb sdldoie future fiftaXe^ ' 

B^ts bis Mjr, hot rtp«ini too \tttc. 
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ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 
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Shall Gaul wear the emblems of peace» 

Yet traffic in sinews and bones i 
Shall England, I say, acquiesce, 

As it J^egroes were tunber and stones. 

No ; tell them that N^roes are men^; 

EndowM with a rational mind ; 
Who, tho' they may differ in skin, 

Ofc excel the polite and refin'd. 

O liberty ! dear to my heart, g^- 

That crowns not the Afidcan^s head ; vU 

What hand shall condolence impart, 
. When thy balmy pleasures are fledt 

Without the& whut hopes have we left ? 

The Tictun from happiness torn, 
Of nature's first blessing berefb, 

Bdiolds with firesh horrors each morn. 



.' ^- 



No comforts for him beams the sun, >: 

But vassalage clouds ey'ry joy; 
As if but each moment b^un. 

He droops at his hatdTul employ. 

Then, multiplied tortures increase, 

With groans, big with anguish and pain; 

O France ! yof^sif^ mock at a peace. 
If thus yoff lost wealth you regain. 

The muse droops her sorrowfiil head; . .^ 

Humanity sickens with grief | '*■ ■■ 

To England, by gratitude le^ * V 

Poor Africa flies for relief. . ^■' 

-m 
In the bosoms of Christians she nsgfitg ' 

On the broad, the firm btsis <» Toye; 
Nor, till her lost ri^ts she regains, . 

Will we cease the base deed to reprove. 

For more than mere freedom we trust, 
To ffive her the fountain of li^ts 
To sbewner thei hopftibf th« mat, 

Aad raise her iraa ernMr^ du^ioi^^ 
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Thenlm; the compasionate host, 
■» '^ To aik^ her heart-galling chains ; 
And shout, 'till her sorrows be lost. 
In the music of liberty's strtuns. 

For why should such tyranny be 
To fatten her barbarous foes ? 

Shall blood pay for sugar and tea ? 

And comforts be bought with repose ? 



? 
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No, rather let colonies faiU 

Than the bowlings of man should pervade; 
And the lion and tiger prevail. 

Than the lions and tigers of trade. 

Hull. ' T. E. ABBOTT, 



%n^tt0 to iBnmt0. 



(3SI)*^itncere<f hy Mr. Glendenning, VarmoiUh, 

By the laws of Hydrostatics, a body weighed in air, 
1^' (which is a fluid) lojses a portion of its weight, equivalent 
to the weight of a similar volume of that fluid. In summer 
the heat dilates the air, and the same volume is necessarily 
lighter in proportiozi to the degree of heat; consequently 
the body u>ses less of its absoli^&weight, or is apparently 

heavier than in mnter^ when tlraftir is more dense. 

t — -I— I— i— 

The same by Mr. Waterland, Thea&y^ 

. PsupPosE a^^dy weighs more in summer than in 
winter, on acccomt of the sun's being at a greater distance 
frdUn the earth : it is ^^n, with respect to tlie earth, in its 
diftant focdi^xonsequently, the attractive power of the 
son will be muinished, and that of gravity, or weiglut, ^ . 
proportionally increased* 

^' The same by Mr. Harrison, Jun. Flixhorough, 

It is evident that bodies weigh more VtiTaTe^^e^^t^xp^ 
ibey do in air that 18 dense, ni. sumiueT^AW avt Xj^^NiSij 
reduced to a state of rarefaction, by t\\e \veat o^ \!tve «v«i^ 
rays, the resistance of the medium » \e«a xWtv'W c<;^^^ 
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quently would have been, had th^iiif jibtbeen in a rare6ed 
state ; therefore, I ppnclude that » the redsoVi why the 
weight of bodies is.gr^a^r in summer than iii winter. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Putset/^ and Spectator. ^ 

(33) Answered bi/ Mr, ^vTSEYy.PU'kering, 

As tinimals are furnished with a panniculiis adipous^ 
replete with fat, which infests and covers all tlic fleshy 
parts, and screens them from external colds, plants are 
encompassed -with a bark replete with fat juices, by means 
of which the cold is kept out, and, in .winter, the spiculayj 
of ice preveMted from fixing and freezing the juices in tInH 
vessel. Hence it is that sort of trees remain green tlie^ 
year round ; because their bark contains more -oil than 
. can be spent and exhaled by the sun. 

The same hy "iliT* Baines, Jun. Horhurjfrhridge, 

Evergreens, it is true, retain their leaves longer than 
other plants ; but they ultimately cast them. IrVom obser- 
vations made on the holly and ivy, it appe#6 they are 
furnished with a new set of leaves every spring, which 
they retain the whole winter. The following spring they are "■ 
easily distinguished from the. new leaves, by their large- 
ness, blackness, and languid appearance. In the succed- 
ing winter most (if not all) of Uiem fall o^. I believe no 
substantial reason can £^ assigned why they do not cast 
their leaves, when other 'pei^nnials do. Nature, it seems, 
has made them more hardy ; enabling them to stand the 
rigours of one winter, before they decay. In plants ijrhich 
shed their leaves annually, we observe %)me species cast 
them earlier than otJiers; this appears to be owijqg to 
their tefiderness. > «, 

- Ute same bj/^Mv, Yorke, Guisborottgh, 

Whenever the circulation of the sap is stopped, the 

leaf withers, dies, and fulls off: this is the case with a 

number of trees, shrubs, and plants, every year« — On ^he 

contrary f the Jeaves of evergreens having a hard oily coat, 

the circulation of the sap is protected £Tom\\\e e^VT^tv\\\\^s 

o/'t/jo cold ; and is permitted to circuVaX^ ^tee\^ ^>w\vv^ 

ierava£^s of winter. 
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(34) Answered by Mr. England, Nonnanhy. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Watson remarks that the same 
appearance is observable on the outside of a silver (or 
ether) vessel, into which iced water has been put, in sum- 
mer time. As the Bishop's explanation of these appear-* 
ances coincides with the opinions of the most eminent 
philosophers in Europe, in the process of evaporation, 
I shall quote his words : *^ These,. and other appearances 
of the same kind, may hi explained on the same principle. 
Warm air is able to retain more water in solution than 
cold air can ; when, therefore, warm air becomes conti- 

K0U8 to the outward surface of a vessel containing cold 
nor, it is presently cooled to a certain degree, and in 
being coolea it is forced to part with some of the water 
whira it had dissolved, and this water, ceasing to be sus- 
pended by the air, attaches itself to the surface of- the cold 
vessel." 

TJie tame hy Juvj^nis, Manchester. 

It has been ascertained that the atmosphere contains a 
portiop of water in solution, in the ratio of about one per c. 
Now, as water is converted into steam by heat, and may 
be again condensed by cold, I imagine tliat the extreme 
cold of the bottle and its contents, condenses the steam 
which is contained in the air immediately surrounding it ; 
and tills adheres to the surface of the bottle, in the form 
of watery vapour. 

Also by Messrs, Baines^ Osmond^ Putsey^ Waterland, 

and Yorke. 



(S5) Answered by Mr. Baincs, Jan. 

Carbovic acid is heavier than common air ; and, con- 
sequently, occupies the lowest situations. It is disengaged 
in vast quantities, in the form of gas, by the decomposition 
of vegetables heaped together by the fermentation of wine 
and-beer, by the putrefaction of animal matters, and by 
almost every species of combustion. It is found in various 
subterraneous places ; as mines, coal-pits, ceVWi^^ \.q\£^^> 
&c. Now, it 18 well known that all su:\da Wn4 a %Xxaw^ 
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tendency to combination ; and as this is produced so plenti* 
faWy and occupies the lowest situations, where lime-stone, 
chalk, magnesia alba^ &c. are found, we are naturally led 
to conclude that it enters into combination with these 
t'alcareous substances. ■ 

The same hy Mr. Yo&ke, GwxbrowgK 

\ Calcareous earth is formed from accumulated heaps 
of shells, the stony remains of marine animals, dispersed 
in various places, during the deluge ; when, as philosophy 
informs us, the whole surface of the earth was in a state of 
fluidity. Wherever lime stone has been dug, shells have 
been found ; from which circumstance we are led to con* 
elude that a great part of the calcareous earth owes its 
p]'igin to the above cause. J'rom shells, therefore, it must 
have acquired the carbonic acid. 

The $ame btf Jutenis, Manchester, 

Atmospheric air, beside oxygen and nitrogen, (which 
are its chief ingredients) and several other substances, 
contains one part in a thousand of carbonic acid gas^; 
which calcareous earth, when exposed to the atmosphere, 
has the property of extracting. 

Mr. Putset^ also answered this query. 



(36) Answered by Mr. Glendenning, Yarmouth, 

-* What uninformed mind cnn survey the amazing series 

of vast basaltic columns, in tlie county of Antrim, called 

the Giant's Causeway, can inspect the accuracy in tlieir 

figures, the regularity in their joints, the niceness of their 

articulations, and ren-ain from concluding that the whole 

is a work of art? But in answer to the tjuestion — who were 

the artisans ? the mind would necessarily infer, the 

strength of the artisans must have been superior to that of 

the present race ; or, in other words, the artisans were 

Giants. Thus, it is at least probable, the name originated. 

This conjecture is strengthenedby^he fact that the ma^ni* 

■£cent basaltic pillars, in the neignbourhood of iEtna, are 

-c^led the Jiocks of the Cyclops : fw the Irish Giants. and 

tAe Sicilian Cyclops were unaer8U>odlo\ia\e\i^^Ti ^^t^^ 

Au^e and athletic. 
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(38) ^i^ Midas, DriffiM. 

It is a well known fact that water poured on tar, or 
pitch, in a boiling state, sets it on fire ; but when sand is 
applied to it, it extinguishes the fire : required the reason? 

(39) By Mr. Maffett, Plymouth, 
AfLEjetter and tie synonymous terms ? 

(40) By JuvENis, Manchester, 

AccousfT, on philosophical principles, fbrtlie rumblinj^ 
noise and repeated echoes of tiiunder. 

(41) By Spectator, Hull. 

Ik some inland counties, also in gravel pits, shells and 
dther marine productions are found. What reason can be 
assigned for this, as there is no account of these places 
ever having been covered with water? 

(42) By Mr. Baines, jun. Ilorbun/'bridge. 

Whence originates the intoxicating quality of fer- 
mented liquors ? 

(43) By Mr. England, Normanby, 

■ The mixture of some substances produces cold : how 

is this effected ? 



(44) By Mr. Yorke, Gdsbrough, 

How are we to* account for the red coral, which is so 
commonly found at sea, never being found in the fossil 
world ; whilst, on the contrary, the white fossil coral is 
frequently found ? 

(45) By Mr. Young, Manchester, 

Are ideas innate ? if not, why does not aiv id^c^VV^^^^xai^ 

wjse by acquirement^ 

JB2 
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%np!isittgi to agfl tl^em atical ^ttOAtmf^ 

(58) Answered ^y.Messn. G. Leng, Hii^e, Putsby, Wimwabd^ 

and WisKMAN. 

Add X to each side of the equation, and x + 6]* 4- 2 

^x X Jr + 6 + ar=» + -v^J: + 138, or («+ v^ar + 6)» 
no: + v^x +64-132; /. {x+^x + 6)*— (x + •« + 6) 
= 132, a quadratic ; hence x == 4. 

7%^ lame 3y Messrs. Lamplugh, Page, mid YduLE. 

Br adding x to eaqh side of the equa tion, and extract- 
ing the sq. root x,+ 6 + \^x z=. /x + y^x + 138^ 

Now, for X -I- v^x, pat y, and the equation beeonses 

^+6= v^yH- 138, or^^ + lly= 102;/.^ = 6; and 
;r=s4. 

The same by Messn. Baines, jun. Gawthorf, Ryley, and 

Whitley. 

Put z = \/x ; then the equation becomes z^ + 2z^ + ^2 
5:* + 11 2—102= (z* + 2 — 6) X {z* + z + 17) =01 
From the first equation 2r = 2, or — 3 ; and, from the 
second, (+v^ — 67 — 1) 's-2; which expressions ex- 
hibit all the roots of the biquadratic equation. 

Also by Messrs. Chapman, Longdin, Mqffett, Mair^ 
Stringer^ Tindall, Winxjoard, and Yorke. 

(59) Answered by Messrs. England, f Kormanby^School, BurUm' 
Stat/terJ Pixtsby, Ryley, and Wiseman. 



I 



B 

Let ABC represent the crane; then, if 
the force or weight (160), suspended at C, 
be denoted by AB (20), AB (20) : 160 :: 

BG (14) : 160 X 1* -r 20 = 112, the force t; : ^ 

or stress, on the pivot B, in direction BC. ^ L" 



7C 



o 



ne same by Mr. Yorke, Gitisbrough, 
IP AOV represent the crane, W the weighi, suspenoea 
at C, P the stress on the pivot B ; rtven >N Xj^^ "^^ A.B 
— P=: 112 cwt. For, by Mechauic9,W x^- V J^^^ 
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7%e M7ncr ^^ Mr. Gawthorp, Leeds, 

Draw AD || BC, meeting CW in D ; then AD = BC; 
and BAD may be considered as a beaded lever, having 
the weight W acting at D : hence W x AD -j- AB = 
112 cwt. the stress at B. 

Al&oby Mess, Baines^ Chapfnariy Froude^ Harrison ^Hine^ 
Lamplugky G. Leng, Longdin^ Maffett, Mair, PagCy Strinr 
ger^ Treebifi and fVintvard, — — 

(60) Answered hy Messrs. Maffett, Pqtsey, and Treeby. 

By the collision and the laws of falling bodies^ P \ 3^ 

11 213 \ 1917 feet, the height above the plane ; conse- 
quently 1917-?213 = 1704? feet^ the height above the 
Minster. Moreover 1917 + 2 (21ii + i±l + *2J. + 

nd infinitum) =: 2396} feet, the space passed over by the 
ball. — ; 

Yhessmel^ Messrs. Frofde, Harrison, Kilungbeck, ancf Yorke. 
- Let X denote the height, above tlie horizontal plane, 
whpnce the ball roust fall ; then, per problem, .? -?- 9 s: 213 j 
/• X '= 1917; and th^ spaces p'assea over will be equal to 
the series x^- 2x-i-94-2x-^81-^ &c. ad inf* The 
sum of which is x <t* jr -i- 4* = 2396. 25 feet. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Chapman^ England^ Gatvfhoxp, 
HinCy G. Leng\ Longdin; Matr^ Ryley^ JVinixardy IVisC' 
many and Yeule. _ 

(61) Answered by Jlf^srs. Baines, HinEy and Whitley. 

Put azulO feet, the plane's height, P = 16 st. W =; 

12 St. and x =: plane's length ; then, by meclianics, the 
accelerating force of W, down the plane, rt h AV -f-'jf : 
hence the moving force of the two- bodies is rr (Pjr-^^W ) 
-4- x; and the accelerating force is. =: {F ra^.AiYi^).*'^ 

-( P JT -f- W x) ; but the time of describing the plaaeyaries 

as v^o- -s- ace. force = ( FP"+~W^* -f- P x-^ a W ] i 

a minimum ; therefore x* -f- P jc — a W = VL-minimurUx 
which, put into fluxions, 4tc. gives x zz 2 aW -f- P— \5 1't^ 
Also hy Messrs, England, Proude, Gaxvfhorp, Harrison f 
Killingbecky Lamplugh, G. Leng^ Longd'vn^ Miiffeltn Mau , 
Page, Putse^, Jlt^le^, Stringer^ Tieeby^ .IVimward, W\%i:- 
Ma/f, Yor^e, and Yottk. 

2> 3 
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(62) Annvered by Mr. Gawthorp, Leeds. 

Let jr =r 2 y ; then the fbrmulae become 7y* — «* — y^> 
+ 2) * and «* + ^5? — 5^*. Put the first = w*, and 

e third r: n* *. thence 2jr* = m* -|- n». Take m =r 7 «; 
hence y= 5 », and the first equation will be 175 n* — j5n«— 
3* = 49»*; whence z = 9 n; /. x == 10 «, and^ = 5 »• If 
?t s I9 the numbers are 10^ 5, and 9* 

Also by Messrs, Dairhy^ Rutsey^ Ry^cy^ and Yorie* 



the 



- (63) Antwered by Meisrs. Putset, Mair, omf Ryley. 

Draw the given circle, likewise two indefinite tangents 
to it, intersecting each other, at right angles. On the said 
tangents form a square, whose side = the diameter of the 
given circle-^t^e diiF, between the diameter and side pf the 
inscribed square ; then, through that angle of the souare 
which Ttaeets the hypothenuse, draw a tangent to the circle, 
germinating in the indefinite lines, and the triangle will be 
compTeted* 

Also fey Messrs. Baines^ England^ Froude^ Gaxjothorn, 
Glendenningf Harrison^ Mine, KijUingbecJc^ Lamplvgh^ G, 
Lengy Mcffeti, Page^ Stringer ^ Treeby^ fVintvard, fVise* 
VMTii Yorkef and Youle* 

(64) Ans wered by Messrs. Froude, Harrison, Kiixinobeck, 

and TiNDALL. 

. Let .n := ,7854, and x = the less diam. of the frustum ; 
t*. c — X =?• the greater ; and ndx^ •f3= the solidity of 
the coiycalpart ; then , HuUon's Course, vol. 1, pa. 336, 

jtJ : n djc^ ^ 3: :c — j)3 : c-^ x^^ X nrf -i- S j: = the soli- 
dity^ of the-who^cone. Nowc. — i^ X «rf -^ 3 X — nd 
** ^ 3^i*r (c ^ a^i — x^) X nd :fSx = th e solidity of 

tlie frustum. Hence, (per problem) c — x )^ — s* X 

inli-Sx : n4x* ^Slla I b;:.b x c — a:^^— x» =: 

« x' ; whence x =: c ^^b 4- ^^a + ^+ *v^W The rest is 
evident. 

Also by Messrs, BaineSf Chapmany Gaivthorp^ England^ 
Hine, Lamplugh^ G, Lengy Longdin^ MaffeH, if air, Page^ 
Putseyy Ryletfy Stringer^ Treeby, Wtnvoard, Wiseman^ 
iorAe, ana ^oule* 
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{€$) Answered by Messrs. G. Leng, Lamplugh, Maffbtt, Pagx, 

and Tbeeby. 

The given triangle is right-angled ; therefore, its area 
s24x7-7-2=84; and the natural sine of the less 
acute angle = 7 -4- 25 =: »28. Now, as the required 
triangle will be isosceles f vide Theo. 7. Simp. maj. et min.) 
its base will be opposite the less acute angle. Let x = one 
of the equal sides ; then x* x >28 — 2 = 42 ; .*• j: =• 
17,3205, &c. Hence the base = 4-, 9 nearly. 

Also by Messrs, Baines^ Chajmian, Gaivtkorp^ England^ 
Fronde, Harrisotit Hine, KiUingheck, Mair, Putsej^^ 
RtfUy, fVinvoardy Wiseman, Yorke, and Youlc, 




Hine, 

Tindall, Treeby^ 

this problem geometrically, by referring to Simpsop's 

Geometry, pub. 8, or Hutton's Course, case 2d, prob. 2, 

page 164. 

Messrs. Gatvthorp, Chapman , Lamnlu^h^ ^%^* ^"^ 
Youle, solved it algebraically thus : — The areas of similar 
triangles being as the squares of their like sides* or per- 
pendiculars. If the perpendicular, let fall from the vertex 
to the base of the triangle, be put z= p, the base = b, and 
A *8 area = a ; then a I p* II a -i- 5 l p* -^ 5 ; and p -f. 
v^ = alt. of the first part. Again, a I p* 11 2 a -^ 5 • 

2p* -5- 5 ; and/? v^2 ^ v^5 = distance of the base of the 
i^ebond part from the vertex. By proceeding in the same 
manner, the distance of the base of the third part, from 

the vertex = p\^S -f- \^5j and of the fourth =: 2p -f- ^5^ 
(67) Answered by Mr. Glenhdennxng, Yarmouth, 

, z 

Let P represent the elev^^ed pole ; 
Tj tfie observer's Zenith ; m, n the 
places of the sun, at the first and n 

second observation, respectively. 

Then ( Mauduit's Trigonometry, ch. 4, m 

prob«4,) tang. Pm. = R^ sln'ZP ^ (cot. m ZPsm m PZ 
+ cos, ZP COS. m PZ) ; whence, operating wHh lUviN^Kwt 
of the cot. of Pm, derived from itiat oi v\\^ \^\^^» % «?A 
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recollecting that cot. m Z P^ as well as cot. n Z Py is 
negative, because the angles m ZP, n ZP are both obtuse, 
we obtain cot. Pfn sin ZP (= cot. Pn sin. ZP) zz cos. 
ZP COS. m PZ — cot. m ZP sin. m PZ = cos. ZP cos. 
n PZ — cot. n ZP sin. n PZ. Hence cos. ZP = (cot. 
n ZP sin. n PZ — cot. m ZPMn. m PZ) ^ (cos. nPZ — 
cos. m PZ) z= ,8069922= the sine of 53° 48' 11, H", the 
observer's latitude. Ultimately tang. Pm = ii* sin. ZP 
Jir (cos. ZP COS. m PZ ^ cot. »i ZP in.w PZ) = 
2.4938673 = cot. of 21° 51', the sun's declination, which 
is of the same name as the latitude ; if tliese were north, 
the corresponding day is Slst May, or 13th July, 1813 ; 
but, if South, 11th January, or 1st December, presuming 
that the observer was not so distant from the meridian of 
Greenwich, as materially to afiect the declination. 

7Vi& same ht/ Messrs. Bubdon and Rylkv. 

Let a and b denote the sine and cos. of L m P Z 
{52? S(y) ;c and d the sine and cos. of L uFZ ('J2° 30'); 
— e the cot. of L wi Z P ( 107° 47') ; — / the cot. o f l « 
ZP (143° 3') ; and a: the sine of Z P, the comp. of the 
required latitude. Then, Em. Trig, case 9, the tang of 

the sun's declination, at first observation was b ^i — xx 
rrx-^e a ^ x;and the tang, at second d V' 1 — xx ^ x — ef 
T- X ; hence equating the above expressions, &c. -v/1 — xx 
;e ^—'ea ^ d^h = ,8069922, the natural sine of 
53° 48' 11" the latitude sought; and the declination 
21° 51' N. answering to the 3rst of May, or the 13th of 
July. 

Also by Messrs, BaineSf Gaxvthorp^ Nine, G, Lcng, 
Mqffett, Mair, Winxjoardy Yorke, and Youle. 

(68) Answered hy Messrs. Harrison, Mair, Winward, 

Whitley, and VbRKf. 

l,ET x = less diameter ; thfo 60* I 40 : 1 x* I j:* i- 90 
= abscissa ; .',40 — x* ^ 90 = height of frustum ; whose 
solidity is (GO^ — x^) ^ (60 — j ) x (3600 — a:*) ~ 
270.x ,7854, a maximum^ or 216000 .r — 60 a^ — j* a 
maximum ; which, put into fluxions, aiid reduced, gives 
s = 27,3246 ; consequently, the height of the fru^Jtuin = 
31^7042. 
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Also by Messrs. BaineSy Froude^ Gawthorp, Hine^ Lamp^ 
lughy G* Lengy Maffetty PagCy Putseyy Ryteyy Treebyy and 
Yotde. __ 

(69) Answered hy Messrs, Gawthoep, Hike, and Ryley. 

By transposition y* x * = a ^* plus x y* — {2ax yy X 

a plus x) plus a^ y^ x* plus «* y * a: x *. This equatioo^ 

• " • • • 

divided by a plus Xy gives y* x* -r a plus x=y* — 9.axyy 

plus a* y*- x^ ; the square root of which hy x rr*s/o> plus x 

= y — ^ y X'y orx^ Va plus x -= y ^ y — ax I the 

fluent of which is 2 V a plus x plus a x '=-hA.y* Sup- 
pose xandy to vanish together, the equation will become 

2 i/a plus X plus a x — ^VarnihA.y, 

Also by Messrs^ Maffett, Winvoardy and Ybr^tf. 

(70) Answered by Mr. Glendenhino, Fonnou^^. 

B 
Analysis. Suppose it done ; 
ihat AD is the straight line given 

in position ; C, C the centres of 
the circles given m magnitude and 
position, and P the point from 

which, if tangents Pl\ FT be drawn, their aggregate is a 
minimum,- f t i 

DrawCT, CP, and CT, CP. Then, because Uie radii 

CT, CT are constant, the secants CP, CP are directly as 

the tangents TP, TP ; therefore, when the aggregate of 
the former is a minimumy the aggregate of the latter will 
likewise be a minimum. But the aggregate of the secants 

CP, CP is a minimum when the angles CPA, CPD are 
equal f Simpson on the mtix. et min, of Geometrical quanti- 
ties, Tneor. ' 1 ) whence this 

Construction. From C, upon AD, let fall the perpendi- 
cular CA, produce CA until AB is equal to KC« ^toiHi^^ 
which wiJJ intersect AD in the required po\ul P. 
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(71) Answered by Meso^. Baineb, Froude, G» Len<^ Mxtfett, 

, T&EEBY, and Wbitley. 

The declination of the sun, at the first observation, was 
15® 19' 12". Now, having given the sua*8 declin. the 
latitude of the place, and the hour, the alt. of its centre is 
found to have been 15^ 4.8' 16" ; and 15° 48^ 16" + 3' 20" 
(ref.) + 16' 12" (sun's seroid.) — - 8" (parallax) = 
150 Y' 40", the apparent alt. of sun's upp. limb, at first 
observation. 

Again, 35° 40' — 15® 2^ 46" (sun*s dec. at 2d obs.) = 
20° 19' 14", the alt. of sun's centre at noon; and 20® 19' 14" 
+ 16' 12" + 2' 31" — 8" = 20® 37' 49", the app, alt. of 
sun's upp. limb, at noon. 

In the triangle ABC, are given AB = 
15 yds.BC = 60, L A = 69® 22' 11", to 
find L C = 13® 31' 50", and AC = 63, 
619. Again, in the a ACD, are given 
all the angles and side AC, to find AD 
= 94,856. Now, in the right angled 
triangle DEA, are given AD, and L A, 
to find DE = 91,123; and 2 X DE = 182,246 yardg, 
the diameter of the hill's base. 

*#* The line AD is omitted, which the reader will please to supply. 
Also by Messrs, Gaxjothorp^ Harrison^ Htne, Longdin^ 
Mair^ Puise^y Hyley^ fVi?mard, Wiseman^ Yorke, and 
Youle. 

(72) Bi/ Mr. Haines, Jun. 
At the South angle of a triangular field, in lat. 53® 42' 
N. stands a tree, 50 yards high, whose shadow just reached 
along the West side of the field, at nine a. m. July 9th, 
1814, and at 20' past four in the evening of the same day, 
it reached along the West side : required the area of the 

field? 

(73) Djf Mr. Maffbtt, Plymouth, 
A PENDULUM rod, void of gravity, 40 inches long, at 
the extremity of which is fixed a weight of 30 oz. Where, 
on the rod, shall a weight of 20 oz. be fixed, so that the 
rod way vibrate the quickest possible \ 
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(74) By Mr. Teeeby, Plymovik, 

There is a conical glass, whose base-diameter is 2 feet* 
and alt. 5, fixed- with its vertex downwards: determine the 
lowest point, in the axis, to which a globe of 18 inches 
diameter, when put iiVat the top, can descend ; also the 
solidity of the segment^ of the. jglobe, formed by a plane, 
oassing through the points of contact, parallel to the 

Aorizon. — •. 

(75) By Mr. Yovix, Sheffield, 

Tn latitude 53^ 28' is a circular fish pond ; and on it« 
circumference is erected a pole. At nine o'clock, Miy 
.20th, 1814>, I measured that part of the shadow of the pole 
which feU without the pond, and found it z= 40 yards; and 
St noon on the same itay, the shadow coincided with the 
diameter of the pond : hence I would know the diameter 
of the pond, .and the height of the pole. 

(76) My IVIr. Chapman, Land Surveyor, Iluli. 

To find the thickness of an upright rectangular wall, 
necessary to support a body of water, the water being 10 
feet deep, and the wall 12 feet high; also the 8pecific 
gravity of the wall to that of the water, as 11 to 7. . 

(77) By Mr, Tindall, West-tirccty HuIL 

The difference of two numbers is 8, and the difference 
of their fourth powers is 14560 ; required the numbers by 
.a quadratic equation ? — 

(78) By Mr. G. Lenc, HuU. 

Admit that on June 21st, the body of the sun be 
t>bserved to rise out of the horizon, in eight minutes time; 
what is the latitude of the place ? 

*#* This is the 7th Question L. Diary, 1790, the answers to 
which differing fi^m each other, we are requested to re-publish it 
fot further condderation. 

(79) By Mr^ Whitley, Rotherham, 

Iv any plane triangle, the centre of the circumscribmg 
-circle, tfie centre of gravity, and the intersection of the 
perpendiculars, from the angles upon the opposite sides^ 
are in the same straight line, lleqmted il d^moTi^Vt^^xQ^* 
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(80) By Mr. Fobd, Burton P%d$ea, 

Given one of the equal sides of an isosceles triangle = 
10, and the diff. of the radii of its circumscribing and 
Inscribed circles = 3 chains ; to determine the area of tlie 

triangle. 

(si) By Mr, Wiseman, HulL 

The sides of a triangle are 25, 24, and 7 : required the 
nature of the curve, which, passing through the- angular 
points, adjacent to the longest side, will divide the triangle 
into two equal parts, ' ■ ■ 

(89) By Mr. Glendenning, Kortk Yarmouth, 

A FRIEND upon a late visit, directed my iattention to a 
narrative in an '< Account of several late Voyages and Dis- 
coveries, London, 1711," purporting, that a Capt. Gt)ulden 
told King Charles tlie Secona, that about 20 years before, 
he had been as far as the 89th degree of North latitude.— 
•* Now," said my firiend, " how far would it ^ave been 
requisite for the Captain to have sailed, between the S. 
and W. for instance, before his difference of longitude, as 
found by middle latitude sailing, and that found by Mer- 
cator's sailing, were 500 and 1000 miles respectively V 



i» 



(83) By Mr. Putsey, Pickering, 

At a tavern one night, in a snug little nook, 
A cylindrical pot I espy'd on a hook ; 
Its uepth was stx inches, diameter three. 
As thin it was made as could possibly be ;* 
One inch from the top it was freely suspended; 
To find what 't would hold, thus a guager pretended : 
He dipp'd, and he squared much, to shew himself clever, 
But all would not do — he knew nought of the lever ; 
He then pour'd in water, buoyM up with ambition. 
To prove his work right ; but the change of position 
Which the vessel assumed, made him grow very hot : 
He declared no man living could guage such a pot. 
Learned euests, if the mystr'y youll try to explain, 
You'll a favour confer on the " Knight of the Cane." 



* To be considered without weight. 
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Mr.* Editor, 

Your little Miscellany has afforded me much entertain* 
ment, particularly the Biographical part. Presuming that 
a Memoir of our late Astronomer Royal, the Rev, Nevil 
Maskelyne, D. D. would be acceptable to your scientific. 
readers, I have culled, from Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia, (the^ 
labours of the learned Dr. Kelly,) &c. such materials as, 
I trudt, will prove entertaining. * « » 

Yours, respectfully, ASTRO>/OMICUS. 

HuU, October 1st, 1814. 

I m 

He may be considered fortunate, who, by the blessings 
of heaven, has either performed such actions as deserve to 
be recorded, or written such things as merit attention; but 
he must be esteemed completely blessed, who is favoured 
with the double advantage. In this list stands pre- 
eminently, the Rev. ^evil Maskelyne, D. D. Astronomer 
Royal, who spent a long life in devising nieans for the 
preservation of the lives and property of his fellow-subjects. 

Nevil Maskelyne, (D. D. F, R. S. &c. Astronomer. 
Jloyal) descended from an ancient family, long resident 
in Wiltshire, was born in London, on the 6th of October, 
1732. At the age of nine years, he was placed at West- 
minster school ; where he continued till he was fifteen, 
and made great progress in classical learning ; though for 
optics and astronomy he shewed an early prediliction, 

VOL. "II. K 
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which was considerably increased by his seeing the great 
eclipse of the sun, July, 1748. It is said this eclipse 
produced the same effect on Lalande, who was only three 
months older than Dr. M. The annular eclipse of the sun, 
April 1st, 1764, in like manner, incited the late Mr, 
George Sanderson to the study of astronomy. From the 
effects of these celestial phenomena, astronomy and general 
science have been greatly benefited : Lalande wrote 
much, was long a professor, and formed many adepts.; 
Dr. M. wrote less ; but. has left us, in his calculations and 
observations, the most valuable monuments of the kind 
extant ; Sanderson, though in humble life, did much in 
mixed mathematics, in several periodical publications. 

Dr. M. now perceived that a fundamental knowledge of 
mathematics was necessary to enable him to distinguish 
himself in the path he had determined to pursue; therefore 
he earnestly turned his attention to the study of geometry 
and algebra — the keys to mathematical learning ; and, in 
a short time, acquired a considerable knowledge thereof. 

In 1749, he went to the University of Cambridge, and 
entered at Catherine -hall ; but soon removed to Trinity-, 
college, where he pursued his favourite studies with 
additional success. On taking his first degree, he re- 
ceived distinguished honours from the University. In 
1756, he became a fellow of his College, and took his 
Doctor's degree in 1777 ; therefore, he will be invariably 
mentioned under the title of Doctor, as that by which he 
has been long known to the scientific worla. He was 
ordained to the curacy of Barnet; whei'e he officiated 
Bome time, and devoted most of his leisure to practical 
astronomy. Jn 1758, he was elected a fWlow of the Royal 
Society, and enriched the transactions with important 
contributions. This learned body, at that time, paying 
particular attention to astronomical and mathematical 
Subjects, selected him as the most proper person to go to 
the Island of St Helena, to observe the transit of Venus 
over the sun'sdisk, June 6th, 1761. As this phenomenon 
might establisli an important -element in astronomy, (the 
suu*s parallax), the attention of philosophers was excited, 
in different countries, and preparations were made for 
observing it with accuracy. Two other astronomers, 
^Mr. Charles JVIason, and Mr, Jeremiah Dixon,) were 
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l^nt to Bencoolen, for the ;same purpose ; and his Majesty 
(George II.) granted supplies for these expeditions. The 
French King also sent astronomers to Pondicherri, to the 
Island of Roderigo, and to the North of Siberia. 

On the Island of St. Helena, Dr. M. remained ten 
months, making astronomical observations, and trying 
philosophical experiments; but his obserTation of the 
transit of Venus was not completely successful, owing to 
the cloudy state of the weather ; yet this voyage proved 
far more important and useful to this country than was 
(originally intended : it afforded him an opportunity of tak- 
ing lunar observations effectually. This method of finding 
the longitude, at sea, has been long contemplated as a 
grand desideratum in navigation; and plans had been 
suggested, and preparations made for tnat purpose, by 
Flamstead, Newton, La Caille, Euler, Hallev, Bradley, 
Mayer, and others ; but the honour of reoucing their 
theories to successful practice, was reserved for Dr. 
Maskelyne. This he was enabled to do, by means of 
Hadley^s quadrant ; and by professor Mayer's Lunar 
Tables, for which a parliamentary reward of j^SOOO was 
af):erwards given, on Dr. Maskelyne's report of their cor- 
' rectness. During the voyage both outward and home- 
. ward, he exercised the officers on board, in taking lunar 
' observations, and taught them to clear the distances from 
the effects of parallax and refraction ; and thence to find 

• the longitude within certam limits. 

It is a subject of regret, that sailors are so oflen un- 
informed on these important points ; and that immense 
property and valuable lives should be intrusted to the care 
of men totally ignorant of spherics and nautical astronomy. 

• It has been remarked with propriety, that every mariner, 

• intrusted with authority, should, at least, understand Dn 
■ Kelly s practical introduction to spherics and nautical 

astronomy* What can be more gratifying to an intelli- 
. gent seaman, after having been tossed about for many 

days, in the trackless ocean, to behold the lamps of 

heaven, (the sun and moon) hung out, like kind friends, 
- to enable him to ascertain the situation of his ship within 

A few miles. He and his associates would immediately 

£2 
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idjust their in&truments, take the necessary observations^ 
\BXid find the latitude^ longitude, &c. ; then proceed with 
confidence to the place of their destination. It is not 
necessary to desoribe the perplexity of a person in a 
'Similar situation, poeieessed only of as much ItBOWjedge of 
navigation as could be compressed into a modem ^tir* 
fenny pamphlet. Yet a i^fian oi this stamp is not un* 
frequently intrusted to conduct a sh^ through the im- 
measurable ocean, which c(^ntains property to the value of 
. forty or fifty thousand pounds. Latdy, it is reported, a 
whale-ship brought up three hundred miles from its 
intended port ; — the master alledged that the weather had 
been adverse, and that he had committed a few small 
errors in his reckoning. Nay^ it has been asserted, that 
the part of a crew, some years ago, was landed in Norway: 
the master mistaking that country for the Orkneys ! — 
Should these reports be correct, they proclaim aloud the 
necessity of theoretic navigation and practical aslronomy ; 
that seamen may be convinced that the uncertainty in 
determining the longitude can scarcely ever exceed half 
a degree, and seldom ten miies, when calculations from 
Mayer's, and modern tables, are used. 

While on the Island of St. Helena, Dr. M. made accurate 
observations on the tides, the variation of the compass, 
and the comparative gravity of bodies there and at London. 
He also observed the annual parallax of Sirius, and the 
horary parallaxes of the moon. The results of these opera- 
tions are inserted in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
above period. Soon after his return from St. Helena, he 
published his well-known work, entitled *' The British 
Mariner's Guide," which contains, among various new 
. and practical illustrations and articles in nautical astro- 
nomy, rules and examples for working the lunar observa- 
tions; but in order to shorten and simplify these laborious 
operations, other tables and calculations were still wanted, 
which he aflerwards supplied by his Nautical Almanac, 
and requisite tables. 

In 176S, he made a voyage to Barbadoes, for the pur- 
pose of finding the longitude of tliat island, by astrono- 
mical observations ; also he determined the accuracy of 
Mr. Harrison's new time-keeper ; likewise to try Mr. 
Jnvw^s marine'Chahy which was invented for making 
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Steady observations at sea ; but it proved ineffectual^ He, 
in the course of his voyage, took lunar observations with 
Hadley's new and curious sextant ; and determined the 
longitude, by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, and the 
pccultations of fixed stars, by the moon. 

In 1764, the office of Astronomer Royal became vacant 
by the deatt> of Mr. Bliss, who had survived his appoint* 
ment of successor to Dr. Bradley, only two years. Dr. 
Maskelyne's celebrity pointed him out as the most com- 
petent person to fill the situation. He was esteemed by 
the Royal Society as a profound mathematician, and an 
able astronomer ; While his experience, at sea, and 
especially his success in proving the practicability of 
finding the longitude by lunar observations, evinced that 
lie was peculiarly qualified ttx carry into effect the pui'pose 
for which the Ilo3'al Observatory had been established — 
that of preparing tables for finding the longitude at sea 
From want of this knowledge, it was said, that not only 
single ships but whole fleets had been lost, which induced 
government to offer immense rewards for practical methods 
p£ determining the problem : when Mr. Flamstead, the 
first Astronomer Royal, was appointed by King Charles 
JI. " to apply himself,, with all diligence, to the rectifying 
the tables of the motions of the heavens, and the places of 
the fixed stars;, in order to find out tlie much desired 
longitude at sea, for the perfecting the art of navigation ;" 
these were the words of his commission, which have beea 
continued to his successors. 

During Mr. Flanistead's life, a part of his observations 
was published ; but a corrected edition was given to tho 
public by his heirs. Afler his death, in 1720, the cele- . 
brated Dr. Halley succeeded him, and pursued the same 
plan, with more correct instruments, till 1750 ; but his 
observations have not yet been laid before the public. — 
Unfortunately, when tlie place of Astronomer Royal was 
founded, it was omitted to enact that his observations 
should be published. 

Queen Caroline, it is said, observed to Dr. Halley, that 
she thought the salary of the Astronomer Royal was not 
adequate to so incessant an employment, and signified her 
desire to have it increased. Dr. Halley naod^^vV^ t^%v%X^^ 

b3 
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ibe proposal, alleging, that if the appointment was con- 
ciderable, it would, perhaps, not be given to an astronomer. 
This disinterested precaution of Halley, justly deserves 
Admiration ; but it is to be lamented, tliat when he waved 
self consideration he did not embrace the opportunity of 
requesting a fund for printing the observations : the Queen 
would doubtless have acceded to it, and he would have 
obviated the disputes, which, during forty years, prevented 
the appearance of his labours. Dr. Halley permitted a 
favourable opportunity to escape; Dr. Maskelyne waS 
more fortunate : he procured that his observations should 
be annually printed at the expence of the Royal Society ; 
and, it was by these means that he deserved to be, as he 
really was forty years, the chief, and, as it were, the 
regulator of astronomers. 

• Dr, Bradley v/as successor to Dr, Halley. He renewed 
the instruments, perfected the methods, and gained 
celebrity by his discoveries. He did not publish any 
thing, and his heirs asserted that his manuscripts were thte 
property of the family. Forty years elapsed, after his 
death, before astronomers became possessed of his labours. 

On the 16th of February, 1765, was announced, in the 
London Gazette, the appointment of Dr. Maskelyne to 
the office of Astronomer Royal, which gave universal 
satisfaction, as being an event of great national importaiyce. 
It is not unnecessary to observe, that this office includes a 
«eat at the Board oi Longitude — a board formed of com- 
missioners, who are appointed for examining, trying, and 
judging all improvements relating to the longitude. 

During the long period of Dr. Ma6kel3me*s official 
services, his time may be considered as chiefly occupied 
either at the Observatory, the Board of Longitude, or the 
Royal Society. His biography, therefore, like that of 
most scientific men, consist^ chiefly in a history of his 
labours ; and as they are numerous, and likewise well 
known to the astronomical world, it will only be necessary 
to state them in a summary manner, referring the readers, 
occasionally, to publications where they are more parti- 
cularly detailed. 

The plan of the " Nautical Almanac and Astronomical 
Ephemeris,*' he laid before the Board of Longitude, soon 
laer/jis appointment ; and the Iftt volume was for 1767. 
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Pifty .volumes, up to the year 1816, inclusive, were cal- 
culated under his direction, and universally allowed to be 
the most useful work on practical astronomy ever pub- 
lished. Even foreign astronomers haver generally and 
implicitly adopted its computations, and acknowledged its 
superior accuracy. 

• In 1767, he published an auxiliary work, entitled, 
^* Tables requisite to be used with the Nautical Almanac, 
in order to find the Longitude at Sea :" — a performance 
well known to mariners, by the name of ** Tlie Requisite 
Tables ;" which has passed through several editions, and 
been successively enlarged. After this he published, by 
order of the Commissioners of Longitude, Mayer's Tables 
— to which he prefixed, a Latin preface ; also Latin and 
English explanations : and added several tracts and tables 
of his own. Various other publications, too numerous to 
be mentioned, were issued, by that board, during his life, 
under his inspection. 

On him devolved another arduous and rather unpleasant 
duty, in consequence of his office — unpleasant — for what 
can be more so, to a well-educated and feeling mind, than 
to declare to a man that his labours are useless, or 
inapplicable, over which he has spent many laborious days 
and nights. It was his business to examine the manifold 
productions of candidates, who claimed the parliamentary 
reward for new or improved methods of finding the longi- 
tude. Notwithstanding Dr. M.'s impartiahty and exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject, he was not so fortunate as 
to satisfy every applicant. The liberal rewards offered, 
and the powerful motives of honour and emulation, elicited 
many productions of genius, particularly in the construc- 
tion 01 time-keepers. The foregoing considerations like- 
wise incited numerous candidates of very slight preten- 
sions ; perhaps, such as Dr. Keill has said, on a similar 
occasion, scarcely understood the meaning of the term 
longitude. 

In giving a general history of Dr. M.*s labours at the 
Royal Observatory, it is necessary to begin with the 
Observations made there, which were printed by order of 
bis Majesty, in 1774. The first volume contains the 
Observations in 1765. Ever since that time^ the Greuw- 
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.wich Observations have been published annually. M. 
•Lalande, in mentioning this performance, in 1792, calls it 
. f< the most valuable collection extant." His Catalogue 
of the right Ascension and Declination of 36 principal fixed 
Stars, with tables for their correction, is a most useful and 
important performance, and adopted in all observatories. 
M. Delambre, in a paper compoi^ed by him, on the life 
and labours of Dr. Maskelyne, and read before the 
National Institute, January 4>tli, 1813, makes the follow- 
ing remark: *' He (Dr. M.) has given a catalogue of 
i^tars, not numerous ; but so accurate, as to have served 
almost solely for the last 30 years, as the foundation of 
all astronomical researches. In short, it may be said of 
the four volumes of Observations, should the science be 
lost, and this collection only saved, there would be found 
in it sufficient materials to construct almost an entire 
edifice of modern astronomy ; which cannot be said of any 
other collection." — Should not a work, thus characterised 
by an erudite foreigner — the native of a nation at that 
time at war with us — have a place in every public 
library in the united kingdoms ? And placed by its side, 
also should stand the Jesuits' edition of the immortal 
Principia of Newton, to show to the rising generation what 
our countrymen have done — works, which it has been 
affirmed, will last " as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure." — Start not, Mr. Editor, at the name of Jesuit 
— the popish religion has nothing to do with the work : 
two learned Jesuits, Le Seur and Jacquier, wrote a 
large commentary on this — the greatest of human pro- 
ductions. 

Dr. M.'s observations of the sun, moon, and planets, 
are greatly esteemed, and have been made the bases of 
the solar and lunar tables, computed in France, according 
to the theory of M. Laplace ; and re-published in Professor 
Vince's Astronomy. The solar tables were calculated by 
M. De Lambre, and the lunar by M. Burg : copies of 
which were transmitted to Dr. Maskelyne, by order of the 
French Board of Longitude, witli a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the important assistance derived from his Green- 
wich Observations. See Professor Vince's Astronomy, 
volume 3. 
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' To enumerate all the corrections and improvements 
effected by Dr. M.'s Observations, would occupy more 
-«pace dian can be allotted to the present memoir ; but the 
reader is referred to Professor Vince's Astronomy, and to 
•the Philosophical Transactions. 

flis communications to the Royal Society, like his other 
-productions, are particularly valuable for their great 

• utility and accuracy. They consist chiefly of astronomical 
, observations ; improvements of mathematical and optical 
instruments ; calculations of the eclipses of the sun, moon, 
and Jujnter's sateUites ; articles on parallaxes, light, 
Vision, refraction, weight, measures, gravitation, &c.-; 
:also calculations and predictions of comets; together 
-making above thirty communications. In 1774, he went 
to Shehallien, in Perthshire, to ascertain the lateral attrac- 
tion of that hill. In his account will be seen with what 

• care and trouble this work, which appears so easy, was 
attended. He found 5, 8" the quantity the line was 

' aflected by the attraction of the mountain ; thence he 

' concluded that the density of the m,ountain was the mean 

^nsity of the earth : the result deduced was, that the 

- density of the earth is greater towards the centre than at 

the surface, which has been also proved by the measure 

of degrees, and by the pendulum : in fact, the density of 

•land is four or five times greater than that of water. For 

this he was presented by the Council of the Royal Society, 

with Sir George Copley's gold medal. 

In the history of science^ few persons can be mentioned 
who have contributed more essentially to the diffusion of 
astronomical knowledge than Dr. Maskelyne ; and perhapa 
no man has been so successful in promoting practical 
astronomy, both by land and sea. During his time, private 
pbservatories became general, though scarcely known 
before ; nor co^ld such be made useful without bu 
Nautical Almanac, and other tables, except by men of 
extensive science, and by very laborious calculations. 

He was, moreover, an improver, and also an inventor of 
instruments ; among which may be noticed the prismatic 
micrometer : but though profoundly skilled in optics, and 
ingenious in mechanical contrivances, he always paid 
great deference to the opinions of optlclaxia, ^sixv^ ^'Cix^^ 
'^ractipjiJ mechanists. 
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His plans were mostly directed to substantial objects, 
while a steady perseverance gave an efficiency to all his 
undertakings; and notwithstanding his profound know- 
ledge of physical astronomy, his attention was chiefly 
directed to reduce the scientific theories of his predeces- 
sors to the practical purposes of life. In this he was 
eminently successful, particularly in his labours for the 
longitude, by which he essentially contributed to the 
advancement of navigation, the prosperity of commerce, 
and the wealth, honour, and power of his country. 

Dr. Maskelyne corresponded with all the celebrated 
astronomers of his time : to be convinced of this, it is 
sufficient to look over the papers of the learned of all 
nations, which he has presented to the Royal Society. — 
He did not write so much as could have been wished : but 
it is difficnlt for an astronomer, engaged in constant 
observations, with the care of the Nautical Almanac, to 
undertake great theoretical inquiries, in which he would 
be continually interrupted ; he never omitted to make the 
most difficult and interesting observations himself, as those 
of the moon ; trusting to his assistant only when the 
observations were more easy and less important. The 
writings he published, are distinguished by correct and 
just ideas, and great depth of knowledge : such is his 
treatise on the Equation of Time, in which he has cor- 
rected, with due attention, a mistake which had escaped 
La Caille, and a smaller error of Lalande. 

Lalande took in good part the lesson which was given 
him ; but Bernouilli having seven years afterwards inserted 
a translation of Dr. Maskelyne's memoirs, in his " Recueil 
pour les Astronomes^'' one of Lalande's pupils, (d^Agelet) 
took the part of his master, in a manner that might have 
caused a coolness between the parties concerned ; but it 
had no effect of that kind, and the two astronomers cor- 
responded as before. Some doubts were entertained 
respecting the^latitude and longitude of Greenwich. Dr. 
M. to whom the memoir' was sent, showed, with his 
eloquence and usual moderation, that the doubts were 
without foundation; but he did not oppose the means used 
by others to remove them * 

Dr. M. had good church preferment from his College ; 
Mnd hiB paternal estates, (of which he *waft the last male 
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heir), were also considerable. He married, when rather 
advanced in life, a young lady of large fortune, the sister 
and co-heiress of Lady Booth, of Northamptonshire, by 
whom he had one daughter, whose education he super- 
intended with the fondest icare. Dr. M. died on the 9th 
of February, 1811, in the 79th year of his age ; his health 
previously declining for some months : and he con- 
templatea his approaching dissolution with pious resigna- 
tion, and with a lively hope of being admitted into the 
presence of that Deity, whose works he had so long 
studied, and so ardently admired. His favorite science 
tended vthe more strongly to confirm his religious princi- 
ples ; and he died as be had lived, a sincere Christian — an 
additional proof " that the knoudedge of nature will ever 
be the firmest htdvaark against Atheism; and, consequently, 
the surest foundation of true religion.*' 

Among his most intimate friends, may be classed Dr. 
Herschel, Dr. Hutton, Messrs. Wollastons, Mr: Aubert, 
Bishop Horsley, Sir Geoo'ge Shuckburgh, Baron Maseres, 
Professor Robertson, also Professor Vince, whose pub- 
lications ably illustrate Dr. M.'s labours ; and whom he 
appointed the depository of his scientific papers. 

Thus, from Dr. M.'s important labours, his public 
character is well known, and his fame immoveably esta- 
blished ; but the man, the father, the friend, was truly 
estimable. He was, indeed, exemplary in the discharge 
of every duty. In his manners, he was modest, simple, 
and unaffected. To strangers he appeared distant, or 
rather diffident; but among his friends he was cheerful, 
unreserved, and occasionally convivial. 

Dr. Maskelyne has been succeeded by John Pond, Esq, 
F. R. S. who was appointed Astronomer Royal, in Feb- 
ruary, 181 2. 

Mr. Editor, 

• To read an account of the liberal support which has 
been afforded to the widows and children of the unfortu- 
nate crew of the Whale-ship, supposed to be lost in Davis"* 
Straits, must he gratifying to every philanthropist. — 
Though it is much to be feared that the CYevj\va»^^\vi^^^> 
.^•et the foilowiofg -aarvatioix renders itbaveV'^ ^oa^^\^.>^^ 
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some may still survive. I wish not to raise fruitless' 
expectations in the minds of the distressed ; but it may 
afFord a gleam of comfort till Time's lenient hand shall 
have softened their afflictions. 

In 1630, three English ships were fitted out for Green- 
land« One of them being straitened for provisions, the 
master sent eight of the crew on shore to kill venison, 
allowing them a boat, and giving them orders to follow 
the ship to Green- Harbour^ situated a little to the South- 
ward of the place where they landed. Having killed 14? 
or 15 deer, they purposed the next day to return to the 
ship ; but a great quantity of ice drifting to thq shore, 
obliged the ship to stand so far out to sea as to be out of 
sight when they reached Green- Harhour, Knowing th6 
ships were to rendezvous in Bell-Sound^ and to leave 
Greenland within three days, the poor fellows began to 
be viery uneasy lest the ships should depart ere they 
arrived. They thought it expedient to throw the venisom 
into the sea to lighten the boat, and to steer, with all 
pottsible speed, to BeU- Sounds about 16 leagues to the 
Southward ; but all being ignorant of the coast, they over- 
shot the port 10 leagues. When sensible of their error, 
they returned to the Northward ; but one of the company 
being positive that Bell- Sound lay further to the Souths 
they sailed Southward again, till they were a second time 
convinced of their mistake : then bore about to the North, 
and, at length, arrived at Bell- Sound ; but so much time 
had been lost, that the ships had, to their great consterna- 
tion and distress, left the coast, and sailed for England.— 
These unfortunate creatures stood gazing on each other, 
amazed at the distress to which they were so suddenly 
reduced, being provided with neither food, fuel, clothes^ 
or house, to shield them from the inclemency of so 
rigorous a climate. Their perplexity being somewhat 
abated, they began to devise the most proper means to 
support life during the approaching winter, in a country 
within 12 leagues of the pole ; being the first that ever 
did inhabit it the year round : and, perhaps, there i$ 
no instance in history, of a company of men, in such 
exquisite distress, that showed more courage and patience, 
or made a wiser provision -for their preservation. In the 
"^rstplace^ they agreed to go to Green^ Harbour^ where 
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they arrived in twelve hours ; and having provided nearly 
twenty deer, and four bears, returned to Bell^ Sound ; 
where fortunately was erected a large booth, for the use 
of the cooper^ in the fishing season ; the length of which 
was 80 feet, and breadth 20, covered with Dutch tiles : 
within* this they built another, whose length was 20 feet, 
breadth 16, and height 10, so contrived as to admit as 
little external air as possible. They' provided themselves 
with wood, which they stowed between the beams and 
roof of the greater booth. 

On examining their stock of provisions, they were con- 
vinced that it would scarcely serve them half the winter ; 
therefore, they stinted themselves to a meal each day, 
agreeing to keep Wednesdays and Fridays as fast-days, 
relying on Heaven to alleviate their distress ; and re- 
doubled their prayers, for strength and patience to endure 
the trial. — By the 10th of October, the nights had become 
long, the weather very cold, and the sea frozen over ; and 
Jiavmg no business to divert their gloomy thoughts, they 
more than ever reflected on their miserable condition; but 
they received great consolation from fervent devotion. — 
Having again surveyed their provisions, they agreed to 
have each week, three meals of venison and bear, and four 
of fritters, or greaves, which is very loathsome food, being 
only the scraps of the fins of whales, thrown away after 
the oil has been extracted. — Lest they should want fuel 
to dress their food, they thought it adviseable to roast 
more at a time, and stow it up in hogsheads. It being 
now the 14th of October, the sun had lefl them ; but they 
had the moon both day and night, though much obscured 
by clouds and foul weather ; there was also a glimmering 
kmd of day-light, for eight hours, the latter part of Octo- 
ber, which shortened progressively till the 1st of Decem- 
ber ; from which, till the 20th of the sanrfe month, they 
could perceive no day-light at all, being now one continued 
night. To procure light within doors, they made three 
lamps of some sheet lead found upon one of the coolers, 
and there happened to be oil enough to supply them, left 
in the cooper's tent ; for wicks, they used rope-yarns. — 
These lamps were great comfort to them in that long 

vot. n. 1* 
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dismal night ; but still their misery was such, that they 
could not forbear sometimes uttering hasty speeches 
against the master of the ship who had caused all this 
distress ; sometimes, reflecting on their former ill-spent 
lives, they considered this as just punishment ibr their 
offences. At other times, they hoped they were re- 
served as a wonderful instance of God's mercy in their 
deliverance, and fell on their knees two or three times a 
day, to implore the protection of the Almighty. On the 
1st of January, their day began to increase ; and with the 
new year, the cold increased to that degree, that it raised 
blisters on their flesh, as if they had been burnt ; and the 
iron they touched, stuck to their fingers. 

On the 3d of February, -they were again cheered with 
the bright rays of the^sun, • which shone upon the tops of 
the snowy mountains, and afforded them the most delight- 
ful scene that was «ver beheld, after a night of so many 
weeks. — ^As an addition to their ioy, the bears began again 
to appear, one of which they killed at their door; but 
the cold beingJntense, they dragged the beast into the 
tent, to cut it. to pieces, on which they fed twenty days. — 
After this time, numbers of bears came about their booth, 
of which -they killed seven, and roasted their flesh ; by 
eating heartily two or three meals a day, they found their 
^strength rapidly increase. 

It being now the 16th of March, and the days much 
longer, the fowls, which in winter time fled to the South- 
ward, began to return to Greenland, in great numbers ; 
the foxes also, which had remained in their holes under 
the rocks all the winter, re- appeared. — Of those they took 
fifty, and roasting them, found them good food. Being 
now the month of May, the weather grew warm ; and the 
season for the arrival of the shipping coming on, they went 
daily to the top of a mountain, to see if they could discern 
any ships. On the 25th of this month, one of them being 
in the outward booth, heard somebody hail the tent : to 
which he answered in seaman's terras ; they were just then 
going to prayers, and staid but for the companion in the 
other tent to join them. The man who hailed them, was 
one of a boat's crew just come from England ; whom the 
rest within no sooner heard, than they ran to meet their 
coantvymeiiwiih transports of joy that cannot be expressed* 
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One of the ships which now arrived, was commanded by 
tiie same master that left these poor men on shore ; and 
he, barbarous brute! to excuse his own inhumanity, began 
to revile and curse them, calling them rogues and run- 
aways. — But notwithstanding the barbarity of their own 
captain, the commanders and officers of the other ships 
took care they should be kindly used, and brought to 
England, where they were provided for by the bounty of 
the generous and humane merchants. 

I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

WILLIAM HARRISON. 

BurtoTi'Pidsea, October ISth, 1814. 



ON THE PROPRIETY OF CORN LAWS. 



At the present moment, when the policy of Corn Laws 
engages the serious attention of the Legislature, and the 
nation is not without alarm, lest the measures they may 
find it necessary to adopt, should give rise to popular 
commotion; the reasons in their favour cannot be too 
widely circulated. To give a simple statement of them, 
after so much has been said and written on the subject, is 
a task wherein novelty cannot be expected. The writer 
of this article wishes only to be useful. Many may read 
this paper, into whose hands the able pamphlets on the 
Corn Laws may never come. 

And first of all, it is important to ascertain what the 
question is not, before we state what it is. We find many 
eager in their oppositioato the Corn Laws, because a free 
trade, say they, is at all times to be preferred to one that 
is subject to restrictions ; an abstract principle perfectly 
correct, but by no means the present question. The very 
opposite position, namely, that trade should be subject to 
regulations, is the policy of Europe, and, in an especial 
manner, the policy of Britain. Almost all other kinds of 
industry are and have been protected by the Legislature ; 
and the question is, whether the same kindness ought or 
ought not to be extended to the AgriculturaL — M.qwa- 

f2 
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polies have been, at various periods, granted to the 
merchant, that he might reap undisturbed, for a reason^le 
time at least, the harvest of his daring speculations. 
Bounties, too, have often times increased his gains* ManT 
towns have privileges secured to them by charter, whidb 
are calculated to increase the profits of certain kinds of 
labour, as well by preventing competition, as by excluding 
from such employments an undue number of hands. Of 
this Sheffield and Norwich are examples. A hat-maker is 
in this manner protected throughout the kingdom. Lace, 
siik, and watches may not be imported, so that the manu- 
facturers of these articles are blessed with a monopoly ; 
and, as the farmer is not allowed to export his wool, toe 
woollen-inanufacturer pays him just what price he pleases. 
' So completely, indeed, has the landed interest been duped 
by the interested cry of the exporting manufacturer, that 
commerce is the heart-blood of our system, the very 
essence of our prosperity, and of every part of our com- 
merce the woollen manufacture the most important ; that 
they have consented to give out of their own pockets, 
imnually to these manufacturers, from two to three millions 
sterling ; an amount sometimes greater than the whole 
amount of our export of woollen cloths.'* Such being 
the condition of the merchant and manufacturer, it is but 
common justice to place the farmer on an equal footing, 
to a£Pord him similar protections, if he cannot do without 
them. 

The price of wheat, says the evidence, on which is 
founded the Report of the Committee of the House; of 
Commons, should be between 80 and 90 shillings, say 84, 
the quarter, to afford a reasonable recompence to t^e 
farmer for his risk of capital and labour. Of this 84 shil- 
lings, ^d goes in the form of rent, another in expences ; 
the whole cost, therefore, of the cultivation, is 56 snillings. 
But as wheat can be imported from the Baltic at the rate 
of 50 shillings, instead of clearing 26 by every quarter 
which his farm produces, the farmer is minus six shillings; 
that is, he is ruined. Another mode of reasoning also 
proves the necessity of wheat being about the price which 
IS stated in the report of the committee. The expences of 

^ Spence'a Britain Independent o£ Coimsiace)'^* ^^. 
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a farm are taxes, poor-rates, the cost of cultivation, tithes^ 
and rents ; all of which have been doubled, and more than 
doubled, within the last twenty years : and as the value of 
all the articles of domestic use and comfort has risen ia 
the same proportion, to cultivate his farm, pay his taxes, 
tithes, and rents, and live with comfort, the farmer ought 
to sell his produce at least for twice the sum he obtained 
for it twenty years ago. In 1794, wheat was 47 shillings 
the quarter ; the present estimate of the committee is, 
therefore, 10 shillings less than he has a right to claim. 
Here I expect a whole array of objections. — 1st. It is said, 
* Taxes will be taken ofF.' The proof of this rests with 
the objector. To us, when we consider the present 
increased expenditure of Government, the present war 
with America, and the necessity of sending out expensive 
expeditions, to humble that haughty people ; when we add 
to these the National Debt, about 600 millions, the 
interest of which must be annually paid, and the principal 
diminished ; the reduction of our taxes is as yet below the 
horizon of our wishes. 2nd\y^ * Poor-rates will be less 
fourthensome.' They are just now, from the cheapness of 
provisions,, less oppressive than they have been for some 
years ; but if a death-blow be given to our agriculture, 
every village will be a work-house, and every inhabitant 
a pauper. Srdly. < The expences of cultivation will be 
lessened.* These include materials and wages. Of the 
former we have said the price is more than doubled ; and 
as this is owing to the great increase of population, taxa- 
tion, and accumulation of the national debt ; money will 
never reach its former value, and never can approach it, 
till taxation ceases, and the debt is paid ; events sufficiently 
improbable. The idea that wages will be lower, arises 
from an opinion very common, that they are altogether 
regulated by the price of food. It is true, they rise with 
the increasing prices of provisions, but otlier causes keep 
them up, when these high prices exist no longer; the 
principal of which is this very cheapness. Corn very 
cheap checks agricultural exertions, and creates a surplus 
number of labourers ; a reason which, by the way, one 
would suppose able to effect a reduction of the wages of 
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labour. But -this cheapness^ in proportion as it deadens 
agriculture, quickens the efforts of the manufacturer. He 
adds to the number of his hands, and no more labourers 
are left than are demanded by the farmer ; there is now 
no competition, no surplus number of hands, and the rate 
of wages is unaltered. It is tru^ that, until this transfer 
is effected, there is a small reduction, but it is only tem- 
porary. This theory is confirmed by all the experience 
we have had. 4thly, and lastly, ^ Rents and tithes surely 
must fall.' Like wages, these advance with the increasing 
prices of the comforts and luxuries of life ; but so long as 
those causes operate, which have doubled and trebled the 
cost of every thing, so long ought rents and tithes to 
maintain their present altitude. It is true they must be 
ultimately lowered: necessity will cause their abatement; 
but this necessity is the ruin of the present race of farmers^ 
And suppose j-a to be taken off, the cost of cultivation 
would be almost equal to the price of imported grain, and 
the profit of the farmer insignificant indeed. 

Such are the reasons the farmer may urge very justly 
in favour of the Corn Laws. Others yet remain of a more 
selfish cast indeed, as regards the manufacturer ; he also, 
though he is unwilling to believe it, would be benefited 
by the price of grain being kept high enough to remunerate 
the farmer. 

1. Having we trust proved, to the satisfaction of our 
readers, that without some protection our agriculture will 
be ruined ; the independence of our country is at an end, 
and our supplies must all come from foreign markets : a 
system certainly unsafe. In case of the failure of the 
crops in the North of Europe, our principal resource, the 
scarcity will very suddenly and very fearfully raise the 
price of grain; an evil which has always been attended with 
the utmost distress to the lower classes, and which our 
independence secures us from altogether. Nay, so steady 
would be the prices, if we grew the greatest portion of our 
grain, that scarcity, by making room for importations, 
would not affect them. Besides, another despot, or a 
combination of the tyrants of the continent, will beenabled« 
by their commercial regulations, to curse us with a famine. 
We are left to the mercy of a set of men, who hate us for 
our greatness ; and, to rob us of our maritime superiority, 
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YTOuld risk their own independence. Communities act 
in general from interest ; tyrants often from caprice. The 
Berlin and Milan decrees should never be forgotten. 
Poland, moreover, is about to be an independent kingdom; 
a good Government will ameliorate the condition of its 
people ; and we are confident every Englishman wishes 
the Pole to eat wheaten bread, instead of a black un- 
wholesome mixture of rye aud barley. A middle class, 
if manufacturers are introduced, will have the same effect 
IB Russia. The boor, throwing aside his present loathsome 
crusts, consumes the very grain, he now cultivates for 
others to enjoy. 

2. Agriculture is at present a great source of our 
revenue. The produce of this country, before it passes 
from the grower • to the manufacturer, to constitute his 
wealthy and to be taxed as often as it is transferred, pays 
a tax of 10 per cent. The ruin of our agriculture must, 
therefore, cause a serious defalcation. The foreign grower 
pays no tax for imported produce, and the failure must 
consequently be made up by an additional tax levied upon 
the manufacturer. It may be said, the increase of our 
manufactures, owing to the cheapness of food, will more 
than balance this. When we consider, that of the twelve 
millions ofthe inhabitants of this country, ^th is employed 
in agriculture, the custom of which the manufacturer must 
lose ; and, as we shall shew, that our foreign commerce is 
not likely to continue, this idea of the increased prosperity 
of our manufacturers is a delusion. 

But here we have to encounter an apparently formidable 
objection, almost the only argument, indeed, the manu- 
facturer is able to send forth to oppose the Corn Laws. — 
If grain, it is said, be higher in tliis country than on the 
continent, the manufacturers established there will be 
able to under-sell us in the foreign market, to the entire 
ruin of our foreign commerce ; the source of all our wealth 
and greatness. We will strip this Goliah of his armour, 
and shew him in his really unappalling stature. Every 
article of food is so much cheaper on the continent, than 
it ever can be in this country, while taxation and the 
necessity for it exist, that even our superior skill, and 
improved machinery, will stand us in little stead in Uxe 
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foreign market ; and whether we have or have not laws to 
keep up the price of grain, we must be content to see our 
commerce leave us, to flow in other channels. So far the 
objection is entirely nugatory. This destruction, however, 
of our commerce is not so serious an evil as is commonly 
imagined ; that it is the source of all our wealth and great- 
ness, is a delusion which Mr. Spence had the honour most 
effectually to expose, and whose reasonings have hitherto 
been combated only by the idlest sophisms. If our 
external commerce had been essential to us, the operation 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and non-importation act, 
must have been our ruin ; instead of that, though a few 
towns were injured, the national income and taxes were 
never greater. And on the comparative value of our 
external and internal commerce, we will present our 
readers with an abstract of the statements of the Quarterly 
Reviewers. The value of British produce and manu* 
factures, annually exported, has increased pretty steadily 
from 40 to 45 millions, the last ten years, except in 1809, 
when the operation of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
prevented exportation. This, however, is a mere trifle^* 
when compared with our internal commerce. When every 
pauper in a parish work-house costs £15 per annum, it is 
no exaggerated estimate, to reckon the average expence 
of each individual in Britain £20. The whole population 
is about 12 millions; so that the aggregate expenditure 
is 240 millions sterling. It may be said, that of this 240 
millions, 15 or 20 are paid for imported foreign produce, 
but this is balanced by the domestic commerce of Ireland, 
which cannot be valued at less than 20, and is really SO 
millions sterling. Our domestic consumers, therefore, 
purchasing to the amount of 240 millions, and our foreign 
ones 45 millions, is a proof that our outward commerce, 
however important, adds no more than a 5th or 6th part, 
(tV») to our commercial prosperity ; and the greater 
portion of this trade being carried on with our foreign 
possessions, and with Ireland, leaves -iV part of our com- 
mercial prosperity, to be derived from customers over 
whom we have no control. 

Beverlej/, September iSth, 1814. AGRICOLA. 
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ON APPARITIONS. 



As the winter w a season in which the fear of Appari- 
tions is most strongly impressed on the minds of the weak 
and superstitious^ it may not be amiss to offer a few cur- 
sory remarks on this important subject. Important it 
must be, for any thing, however trifling in its nature, 
becomes important when it affects the interests or happi- 
ness of our fellow-creatures ; and I believe there is no 
subject whatever, (save Religion,) which possesses a . 
stronger claim to both those titles, than that now under 
discussion. When we reflect on the fear and disorder it 
occasions in the world, a great proportion of whose inha« 
bitants is its slaves, we cannot help acknowledging it is of 
the highest importance. So deeply is it rooted in the 
minds of millions, that it is the predominant passion in 
their breasts, and lords it over tneir reason and better 
judgment with absolute sway. 

When we further reflect on the manner in which this 
persuasion is originally planted in the mind, we shall not 
find it a matter of surprise, that its votaries are so nume- 
rous. It is an evil which calls loudly for redress, as well 
from the parent as the philosopher. No sooner are 
children capable of distinguishing one object from another, 
and of having ideas conveyed by words, than it is the 
common practice of nurses to alarm them, for the most 
trivial £Eiult or the least peevishness, with the dreadftil 
name of a " Sweep," ah «< Old Man," or a " Bogle-bo.*' 
Children, at this period of their lives, naturally believe all 
they are told, bemg unconscious of falsehood. What a 
lamentable thing it is, therefore, that the first seeds which 
are sown in the breasts of mankind, are those of terror and 
superstition — two passions which directly tend to form a 
race of cowards ; and these seeds it becomes the business 
of every one to nourish and support, till the root has 
become too deep to be eradicated. 

Should threats prove ineffectual, as is seldom the case, 
recourse is had to another and still more dangerous 
expedient ; and that is, to engage some one to appear in 
dii^ise from behind a curtain : If there be any shadow 
of doubt or courage remaining, it \a laMt lo tt\^\. \ ^€«. 
tender minda are now completely eitfA&Nedk^ mviSBONv.^^i^ 
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they have the additional testimony of their other senses to 
countenance the delusion, and render it " confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ." The experiments being 
often repeated, and children are unable to see through 
the artince, it is almost death to them to be left alone in 
the dark ; and hence is one great reason why they are, in 
genera], unwilling to go to bed. This cannot be too 
carefully guarded against, as it is productive of the worst 
of consequences ; 'tis the rudiments of weakness, the 
groundwork of fear, and the foundation of a life>existing 
alarm. Far more beneficial ! — far more merciful — would 
be the rod of gentle correction ! Nay, an almost intolerable 
beating would be preferable to this mistaken method of 
reducing them to obedience. 

In the course of a few years, it is true, they rise above 
the fear of a sweep or beggar, and can behold either with- 
out abhorrence; yet the principle still remains, and is only 
transferred to fresh objects. They are now sent to school, 
and this is but a change of scene, not of subject, for here 
fresh trials await them: their companions and school- 
fellows (being in the same situation, with very few 
exceptions,) are so constantly repeating tales of this 
nature, to each other, that it is difficult to determine 
which is the boldest. Thus, with fear firmly rooted in 
their minds, their belief gathers additional strength from 
every instance, and it rarely happens that the dreadful 
ideas dependent on such a belief ever leave them ; they 
" grow with their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength :*' and any idea of their eradication is almost 
irrevocably excluded by the constant succession of tales 
they are in the habit of hearing. 

But it is not to childhood that we must look alone for it; 
manhood, alas! partakes of it, if possible, in a greater degree. 
Woeful perversion of reason ! terrible infatuation of mind 
which tends to bring the lordly powers of man, if not 
below, at least to a level with, the standard of brutality ! 

It is found in the cradle, and only lost in the grave; and 
the longer a man lives, the more he hears or sees ; and, 
consequently, has more to relate. There is a -kind of 
melancholy pleasure in telling these tales, with the addi- 
tlon of an insatiable curiosity in those that hear : any 
tliw^ romnatic is generally welk receWe^; vcl^ \.ti\»^ ^1 
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apparitions are doubly entertaining, from their being 
implicitly believed — so implicitly indeed, that hardly any 
subject, however aggravated, is too much out of nature to 
have credit given to it, — the imagination as it were, 
expanding itself, according to the object described. Tell 
a person of this stamp, that in such a place, at midnight, 
you have beheld a headless trunk, clad m a bloody vesture, 
and heard it utter the most dismal groans — you run no 
risk of detection — your word will be taken, and your story 
circulated as a fact ; 'tis five hundred* to one that any 
dare examine, at midnight, whether it be so or not. 
Goldsmith says, that " if the people flock to see a miracle, 
it is ten to one but they do see a miracle," and this will 
hold good with respect to apparations. Set a village 
circle round the blazing hearth, and say that as you came 
in you heard a rattling of chains, and instantly all is still — 
every eye is fixed — every mouth is open — bye and bye this 
same supernatural clanking is heard by every one in the 
company — the doors are fastened, and every chair drawn 
nearer the fire, while their terrified burthens look wildly 
at ejlch other in breathless expectation. When the alarm 
has in a small degree subsided, the silence is broken by 
some one in company who begips an hair-erecting tale of 
a murdered pedlar. No sooner has he closed the dreadful 
narration, than another produces a similar one, and thus 
alarming tales go round the circle. Ere the company 
disperse, the imagination of every one is wrought to sucn 
,a pitch, that he scarcely dares venture home. Should 
he be so fortunate as to reach his abode without seeing 
something which would have been better unseen, and the 
•odds are much against it, he immediately proceeds to 
bed, wraps himself over head in the clothes, and is only 
relieved from his perilous situation by the god of sleep. — 
Happy were it if it ended here, but it frequently pursues 
him further ; his slumbers are broken in upon by the most 
terrifying dreams, and he starts from his couch in an 
agony : not knowing what resource to fly to, he seeks his 
bottle, and strives to drown his cares with its intoxicating 
contents, by frequent repetitions of which, he often reaches 
his grave in an untimely hour. ' 

■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■! I ■-■ I — - ■- — ^ — «— ■ - I I ■■ — ■ • ■ ■ I ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■■ - .^ . ■ ■ -■ - — ■ ■ ■ -■ ■ ■■ ■ ■^- ■ I ^ ■ ^M« 

* The suppositious population of;a toleraUy te^'a^cawwXrj x^^^J35i* 
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The most courageous or scientific of men are frequently 
slaves to this degrading apprehension, and are unable, with 
all their courage or philosophy, to shake it ofi. 

Where Superstition drags her heavy chain. 

Farewell 
*^ Love, Hope, and Joy, fidr pleasure's smiling train — 

Welcome 
Doubt,* Fear, and Grief, the family of pain." 

Having already gone to a greater length than the limits 
of your pages will well allow, and much remaining yet 
unsaid, X shall trouble you, in your next number, with a 
few more observations on this important and interesting 
subject, if these already offered be honoured with an 
insertion, as I flatter myself they may really be of service 
to the public. LITERARIUS, 

Bridlington, October Sth,lSl4f. 

* The shade of, Pope will pardon me for substituting *' doubt'* 
for ^ hate,'* as it is better for my purpose, though it injures 
the couplet. 



Sir, 

Whilst I encounter your New Subscriber, I shall not, 
its a hawk, pursue him through his aerial passage over the 
subject ; but rather imitate the manner of flshes, and catch 
•him when he dips. 

The question connected with Necker's Imperious Neces- 
sity, vol. 2, pa. 17> is of small importance, as strong reasons 
«re not necessary to persuade a man of business to adopt 
Any measure which will add five per cent, per ann. to his 
.capital. This seems to have been precisely the case with 
the Directors of the Bank, at the time alluded to : receipts 
of cash were continued ; but the payments were diverted 
into another, though not less profitable channel. Paper 
issued from the Bank on the same conditions as guineas, ten 
in lieu of five, flowed into the hands of the proprietors— 
^solute and imperious necessity on the part of the nation, 
became a source of gain to the Bank. The complaints of 
the people were checked by the idea, that Government 
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held specie sufficient to indemnify them for the Credit 
given to the ,Bank by the use of its p^per ; it being 
admitted by all parties that ready money is the best 
security. 

This gentleman seems to have taken such a view of our 
circulating medium, as he might have done of a paper-mill, 
which consists of an elliptic trench, filled with wat •r and 
rags ; in one side of which is fixed a pair of grinders, 
through which the water and rags pass together, keeping 
the contents of the trench in a circumfluent motion. If 
this machine is viewed from a given point, the person so 
viewing it, might be led to suppose, from the rapidity with 
which it issues from the grinders ; *' and having no other 
channel into which it could run, has, like the plenteous- 
ness of any other commodity, made it cheap; or, in other 
words, depreciated it ;'' — but on a more extensive survey 
of the mill, it would be manifest, that the rags, like our 
paper circulating medium, only run out to run in ; and run 
m to run out. 

In the above quotation from your New Subscriber, is 
an axiom in trade — invariable in its operation ; but not 
universal in application : the word plenteousness being 
opposed to scarcity, not any commodity is subject to its 
varying influence, but such as are liable to both ; as is 
corn, whale-oil, or any other article with which we are 
only furnished at stated periods ; the quantity depending 
on the productiveness of the seasons ; which is not the 
case with a paper circulating medium, there not being any 
thing in the manufactory of Bank notes to excite an 
apprehension of their being scarce. Some people speak 
. of paper money as they would of butter or eggs, when in 
the act of bargaining for them. If the idea be carried a 
little farther, we shall not be surprised to hear of people 
taking waggon-loads of money to the market, and return- 
ing with the cheap -purchased commodities in their pocket- 
books.— The circulating medium, (considered merely such) 
is as distinct from property, as a wheel-barrow is from 
the stuflPyou convey in it ; and a man would not exhibit 
a greater manifestation of the want of common sense, by 

VOL. II. G 
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ifeltirning willrthe rubbish in his apron, and leaving the 
barrow behind him, than he who confbunds the one with 
the other. It is something in exchange, for which any 
other may be obtained. Ii taken in any other view, it is 
mere lumber. Nearly allied to this distinction, is one 
known to Theologists by the appellation cf letter and 
tpiritt The difficulty of describing it as a thing separate 
n*om the value of the materials of which it is composed, 
arises from its having no parallel : there is not any kind 
of property as distinguished from the circulating medium, 
but must be converted into it before every other thing can 
be obtained for it. This idea may be illustrated, by sup- 
posing the case of a man, whose little farm produces milk 
Dnly, which he exchanges for a part of the circulating 
medium, by means of which, he may obtain as many di£ 
ferent articles as he may want. As not any advantage 
can be derived from the circulating medium, but as a 
means of conveying property from the possession of one to 
another, (the rate of conveyance being the same), it is 
immaterial whether it be by paper or gold. 

Remembering what I had read in the prospectus of your 
work, my reluctance to introduce bare-faced politics so 
far prevailed, as to prevent me from being sufficiently 
explicit ; but your New Subscriber asking, in such a 
peremptory tone, what I mean by the words ** in support 
of a public measure," I will cast off the veil, and inge- 
nuously inform him, that the whole of the sentence witb 
which the words are connected, is an allusion to the Com 
Bill. The depreciation of our paper money havii^ been 
brought, by the principal mover, as an argunrent in sup- 
port of that " public measure." The New Subscriber 
' appears to be undecided, when he says, ** from this time, 
but I may be wrong, I suppose that paper money began to 
'depreciate." — Perhaps it is difficult to say exactly, how 
much, in this country, the pound note has depreciated.** 
-^Sir H. Parnell contended for the necessity of resttictive 
regulations in the importation of corn, for the avowed' 
purpose of screening the landed interest from the evil of 
a depreciated currency ; and Dr. A. in a public oration, 
Dpposed that measure, on the same ground that its 
jidvocates de/ended it. • 
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If indecision^ or the adoption of opposite measures td 
counteract tfaa baneful influence of a supposed evil canlMi 
admitted a» pcoo& that it has not any existence out of the 
imagination, the above quotation will warrant the con^ 
clunofi) that the evil of a depreciated circulating medium 
is purely ideal. 

i have it from an authority^ which scarcely admits of a 
doubt, that were we to send Bank notes, or as he terms 
them, ** this sort of stuff" to the continent, the good 
folks there would send us in return, good wheat at 36s. 
per quarter; it must (to use his own words) then indeed.^ 
so long as (jtoremment exists, be all a farce about bur 
mp^r money having depreciated. 

He seems to sympathize with the stock-holders, whilst 
thdy> poor simpfetons, go on buying and selling, as if 
nothing was the matter — not knowing that there is any 
place ia die w^rld where their property can be more 
secure. I would advise him to leave these gentlemen to 
the jf^anagement of their own a£^rs ; some of them, at 
leaet, know as much about the security of funded property, 
aa either of us. 

I' lament aa much as he can do, the enormity of the 
Natiofiid Debt, and the causes which produced it ; but he 
must excuse me, if I refuse to go any farther with him.-^ 
My limits not allowing me to enter minutely into this 
subjects, I must content m3rself with remarking, in general 
termS) est what ia deducible from his writing, that the only 
advantage that the contractors of the debt have derived 
hem ft paper circulating medium, haa been in the anticipa- 
tion of pr^iperty for a few months — property being the 
thing of which the debt is composed ; and that the cir*- 
culating medium is only the means of conveying it ; and 
had th^ medium beeit gold, (admitting it to have been as 
plc^ntiful as oil former occasions, ) it would not have ftu> 
nished any obstacle to the increase of the national debt. ' 

To his '^jogging oil in the old fashioned way," I have 
no objections, i^&ould he even adopt the customs that were 
iiv use in my grandmother'a time, and ^* boil his tea by 
the pound together, and strain off the water, and eat only 
the IcaiveSi buttered as we do cabbage," heha^^ my consent; 

' q2 
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but not that " our improyements should be fewer.'* If he 
mean to class our improvements with the advantages of a 
paper over a metalic currency, it is a concession^ which 
will furnish an argument for 

Your obliged servant, LEX. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 
Sir, 

Having read your edifying Miscellany with great profit 
and pleasure, and having also perceived how charitably 
vou are disposed to the miserable and distressed, I beg 
leave to exhibit my case before you and your ingenious 
readers, that, by the advice which may be afforded me, I 
may act with prudence and wisdom. 

I am the daughter of a wealthy merchant, who is 
beloved and respected through the large circle of his 
friends and acquaintance; and, indeed, he obtains this 
treatment deservedly and meritoriously; but I have a 
mother, who, notwithstanding her good . principles and 
honest heart, has taken an aversion to Bookish Ladies.— > 
She was the daughter of a country 'Squire, and has been 
taught that to cook a goose or turkey, with skill and 
nicety ; to dextrously carve for the hunting parties of her 
husband ; to bake puddings, pies, and custards, without 
burning their crusts, are the neatest accomplishments a 
female can possess. 

She also thinks that females ought to spend their time 
more profitably than in reading ; and inveighs against the 
present system of female education. 

I was sent to a boarding-school at some distance from 
home, merely as a matter of form, and where I imbibed a 
taste for reading voyages, travels, novels, &c. and espe- 
cially the latter. 

To enter into a description of what I learnt at boarding- 
school, would be insipid and useless ; but, however, my 
father thought me much improved, and my mother much 
degenerated. 
On my return home, I entered u^tv a Afferent scqne 
/rom what I beheld at school ; to aU^tv^ \.^ xSci^ «vm- 
nj&rwg of the sauce-pan, and the \ax\o>x& ^x^^w^x^wx^ 
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of Utility and ornament, was bere reckoned one of the 
greatest objects of importance. If ray mother per«^ 
ceives me reading, she will hint '< that novel-readers 
never make good wives ;** if she sees me writing, she will 
affirm that I had better be darning stockings, than inking 
my fingers and wasting my time in such an unprofitable 
manner. 

Dear Mr. Visitor, tell me what I mu«t do; assist me 
with your advice, and inform me by your counsel ; and 
you will ever be remembered by yours, faithfully, 

September 7th, 1814. PUELLA. 



\ 



^ottx^. 



ssas: 



ON ^ WITHERED LEAF. 



PooE. le«C how alter'd is thy form. 
The passive sport of ev'ry storm. 

All ihnv'ling in decay ! 
MetbinkG the Miser looks like thee ; 
Mhb have the frosts of penury 
Sti^M from society's fav tree, 

Of wretchedness die prey. 

Who fashion'd this despised leaf. 
His fii^r fbrm'd the man of grie^ 

Inc creature of his pow'r ; 
Shall then the tear of sympathy 
On thee ^sti^ nor fill my eye. 
That he a very wre(;k should He, 

On life's deserted shore I 

.Hpw wretched she, ah i bow foviorn 
In age, whom in liie'ft hopeful mot n, 

Tempta^R led astray ! 
I mark'd the false capricious breeze. 
With gentle whisper stir the trees^ 
Anon its yielding victim MAze, 
. 4Ad bear tl^leif away. 

g3 
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Poor leaf, how transient was thy bloom I 
One summer fled, and o'er thy tomb 

The winds of autumn si^'d ; 
Sad emblem of all mortal thmgs ! 

O'er cities, empires, heroes, kings, ') 

An evanescent splendor flings. 

He who dethrones their pride. 

Beverley, November m, ISU. RUSTICUS. 



TO HAPPINESS. 



Come Happiness, come welcome guest. 

And lead me to thy dweUing ; 
Fain would I clasp thee to my breast. 

Thy charms are so excelling. 

Long have I diligently sought 

To find out thy existence ; 
And oft, unwearied, peaceful thought, 

Has view'd thee at a distance. ^ 

With fond delight I then presum'd * 

To think I'd really found thee, I 

Where amiaranths and myrtles bloom'd ' 

And shed their odours round me. . 

But ^oon, alas ! a dark'ning veil. 

Ere yet my thoughts were certain^ 
Began to shroud th' ambrosial vale. 

With nature's sablest curtain. 

Thus when the heart-consoline scene 

I view, and wish to gain it. 
Some disappointments intervene. 

Before I can attain it. 

Wdl then, sweet Goddess^ since 'tis vain 

T* approach thy habitation ; 
ril calmly bear th' allotted pain, 

Of nature's frail creation. 

For wise experience has told. 

Contentment is a treasure 
More grateful than huge chests of gold, 

Tho' hoarded above measuxe; 
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And he who ne'er repines at fate, 
But counts the thorns as roses. 

Tastes all he can that happy state. 
Omnipotence di^oses; 

^ Till the immortal niirit flies 

To realms of Bliss untainted. 
And joins the hosts above the skies. 

Where perfect love is planted. 

Reading, Oct. 5th. JOHN BAINES, Jun, 



THE 

HULL FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 

INSCRIBED TO THE PATRONS OF THAT INSTITUTION. 



Ah ! tell me where christians delight. 
To check the feU progress of sin ; 
And, from the dark sorrows of night. 
To draw the poor fugitive in. 
Tis a refuge, much needed, alas ! 
The Hull Penitentiary forms; 
To shield an unfortunate class 
From the rage of unparalleled storms. 

Ye Patrons ! permit me to praise 

What commands both applause and esteem ; 

Where virtue her visfls displays. 

The daughters of woe to redeem. 

Ah me ! what seductions prevail 

From th^ allurements, the baseness of man; 

For the fiends, who the guiltless assail. 

Are the worst of the reprobate clan. 

Go thither, ye wretched, and find 
Relief to the penitent soul : 
Too long, thro* your follies, inclin'd 
To drink of the infamous bowl. 
Too long have ye revell'd in vice. 
And wasted the day-beam of youth. 
Regardless of firiendly advice, 
And all the persuasions of trulYv. 
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You yet are aUow'cK te indidrafsr ; 
From tke wtaiMaas of Babyhoa fl^ f 
With husntiaticNft and awc^ 
To reflection and reaaon applf. 
Religion implores vour return, 
By the counsek oi ^^fidotn aad p^ace; 
And the hearts of the virtuous biir% 
To behold you aeeqit your release. 

O ! let not your partners in shame, 
Entice you stffl heedless to live ; 
Nor fear to encounter their blame. 
For God will a^qf^aud and forgxre. 
And joy shall in Heaven appear. 
When sinners repentance embrace ; 
To wipe from your eyelid the tear,. 
And deck with new beauties each &ce. 

• 

No treasure your joy ^Jall exceed. 
When from the dark vortex you've fled ; 
And conscience, approving the deed, 
Shall point where nch glories are spread. 
Delightful reverse, when each day 
Some pleasing tuition shall bring f 
Whilst gratend fresh homage you pay« 
And cheerftd each matin you sing. 

From Mary, the pious and good. 
This lesson of wL>dom adore; 
(Escaped from the Sty^an flood). 
Be sober, and trespass no more. 
For nothing on earth can excel 
The Female with chastity clad ; 
It the threats of the spoiler shall qudl, 
And the heart of the guiltless make glad. 

May Heaven preserve from each snare. 
The weakness of ijtmecent youtb> . 
And guide them, by virtue and pray'r, 
^ To the fountain of goodness and truth. 

For there may the weary recline 
On the rock. that vain scoflers defy. 
The hope that our thoughts shall refine, 
And wall the blest spirit on high. 

jOJZ T.E- ABBOTT, 
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5tnsfti3eriSf to OSueriejef* 



(37) Answei'ed by Mr. Putsey, Pickering, 

When we speak of a few, we allude to a small or incon- 
siderable number ; hence, as the adjective y^w is synony- 
mous with another adjective and a substantive in the sin- 
gular number, the article a may very properly be said to 
refer to that noun to which the latter adjective belongs. 
•The second example in the query is ungrammatical, and 
therefore requires no comment: the verb are ought to be is* 

The same by Grammatica, HuU, 

If the article a implies one, as I believe every gramma- 
rian will allow, then must the sentence '* there are a num- 
ber,*' be erroneous. Can any grammatical ear bear, un- 
shocked, the sound of " there are one number ?" I think 
not. Hence, it is evident^ that every noun immediately 
preceded by a conveys an idea of singularity. 

Also by Messrs. Baines, Harrison, Lamplughy and Yarke, 

(38) Answered by Mr. Waterland, Thealby, 
When water is poured upon tar or pitch, in a boiling 
state, it BO sooner penetrates the surface, than it is, by 
the excessive heat of the boiling fluid, converted into 
vapour ; this requiring so much more space than the water> 
forces the fluid over the sides of the vessel, into the fire 
upon which it, is boiling; and thus sets it on fire. But 
sand being applied, which is very porous, sufifers the vapour 
to pass through it, without any violence ; and extinguishes 
the burning matter, by preventing it from obtaining a 
supply of oxygen from the air. 

The same by Mr. Baines, Jun. Reading, 
It is very probable that the heat of the boiling tar sets 
fire to the hydrogen eas contained in the water, and 
thereby communicates name to a substance^ which is well 
known to be very combustible ; but when sand ia applied 
to it, it is immecuately stopped, by preventing the air from 
having access to it, without whicn nothing can burn. 

An ingenious answer was also received from Mr* Osmond^ 

of Witherrmea. 
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(S9) Answered h^ Mr. Yobkb, GtMr&ugh, 

To fetter implies to bind witii chains, to shackle ; and" is 
usually applied to the condition of eriminalsy under con- 
finement : whereas to tie signifies to bind or fisisten any 
thing with linen, hempen, or other cord» ; — hence I coo* 
dude that the terms are not synonymous. 

The same by Mu Watj^slahik 

The wdtd^ter seems to be a particular term appUcabie 
only to- animated beings, as to put chains on the feet of 
malefactors, &c. ; whereas tie seems to be a general term, 
applied to any thing indiscriminately : fironi which I con- 
elude they are not synonymous teems. 

In a similar manner was this query answered by- 
Mr. BaineSf Jnn. 



(40) Aruwered hy Mr. Baines, Jun» 

It is well known that sound is propagated in every direc« 
tton by the vibration of the particles of the air ; but if any 
obstacle prevents the direct moyement of the elastic 
globules, it rebounds in a contrary direction, and strikes 
the ear with a repetition of the same sound, provided the 
original sound does not affect that organ at the same 
instant. This is the case with thunder, which is excited 
among clouds hanging over each other, the agitated air 
passing irregularly between them, causing echoes and a 
rumbling noise, which makes it seem as if it passed 
through arches and galleries. 

(41) Answered by Mr. ENOLANn. 

The subject of this query has engaged the attention- of 
several naturalists.,, each of which has a different system : 
Some think those apparent shells, 6ce. are real stones and 
stone plants formed afler the manner of other figured 
Stones ; others suppose they were lef^ at the subsiding al 
the waters of the deluge ; and otiiers oppose this opinion^ 
asserting that they could never be carried to the tops of 
high mountains, on account of their weight ; but imagine 
tliat the waters of the dehage, intermixed with the salt 
waterg of the sea, open the surface of the earth,, might 
occasion the production of ikeLh 0§ various kinds in dif- 
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ferent climates ; and that the universal saltness of water 
was the real cause of their resemblance to sea shells, as 
the lakes formed daily, by the retention of rain or spring 
water, produce different kinds. 

During the lapse of so many centuries, various caused 
•may have contributed to the appearance in question ; for, 
exclusive of floods or inundations, tempests, &c. which 
have probably happened in various parts of the world, 
volcanoes and earthquakes may have raised up mountains 
in the midst of the ocean, stopped the course of rivers, 
disjoined continents, and made the waters of the ocean roll 
over tracts of countries which had been previously occupied 
by luxuriant vegetation. A late writer has endeavoured 
to show, that the changes on the earth's surface, and the 
consequent phenomena of the strata, and the fossil remains, 
are reterrable to certain known motions of the earth as a 
planet. And that sometime between the years 8207 and 
1^,184 our Northern hemisphere will be covered with water, 
and the Southern hemisphere will become dry land. See 
Boston Enquirer, vol. S, pa. 63, and Monthly Magazine, 

vol. 33, pa; 118. 

The same by Mr, YoKK£,Gtdsbr(mgh, 

It seems to be the universal concurrence of philosophers, 
that the whole face of the globe was once covered with 
water. Admitting this postulatum, it will be an easy 
matter to account for the irregularities on the sui-face of 
ihe earth ; and the various fossil substances found in its 
bowels. At that period, the continued agitation of the 
Waters, and, at times, the tempestuous state of the sea, 
both contributed a little ; but the setting of currents has 
been the principal cause of our present diversified scenes 
of nature, arid the various fossil productions in the bottom 
-of the earth. All the bottom of the sea, near the direc- 
tion of the current, has been drained of its shells ; and, biy 
the force thereof, collected into one heap, and the whole 
. afterwards covered with layers of sand, gravel, &c. &c. — 
After the subsiding of the waters, theplaces, in process of 
time^ acquired a coat of vegetable mould. 

The Rev. T. P. Irvin is of opinion, that as mwh\^^> 
stones, chalks, day, sand, and almost al\ teTxesXT\«\\y£\<^^^ 
wherever tbejrjore fovmd, ai-e composed o( slUeWs tvti^^Ji^ajR* 
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substances, the productions of the sea ; that the sea and 
earth have alternately changed places ; and that the 
present dry land was formerly covered by the sea. 

He moreover observes, that shells, and other marine 
production^, are found not only in gravel pits, but are 
mcorporated in marble and rocks of the highest mountains. 
He adduces many instances to prove, that the sea suc- 
cessively takes place of the earth, and forsakes its own 
dominions ; and is the cause of these petrified shells being 
in rocks and marble ; as a deluge of 150 days could not 
have acomplished these things. Yet he acknowledges that 
we can but very imperfectly judge of the succession of 
natural revolutions ; that we can still less judge of the 
cause of accidents, changes, and alterations — that the 
defect of historical monuments deprives us of the know- 
ledge of particular facts, and that experience and time 
are deficient. 

This query was also answered by Messrs, Dainesy 

Osmondf and Waterland. 



(42) Answered hy Mr. Yorke, Gtdsbrougk. 

All fernlented liquors are known to produce carbonic 
-acid gas abundantly, and it is from this that they derive 
their intoxicating quality. 

Answered, in a similar manner, by Mr. Baines. 
(43) Answered hy the Rev. T. P. Irvin, Cambridge, 

« 

If we examine those bodies, which, by their mixture, 
produce cold, we shall perceive, that water existing in a 
solid &tate, in one substance at least, becomes fluid, which 
causes the mixture to absorb caloric ; water requiring 
much more caloric to preserve its fluid state, than it can 
possess when solid. 

The same hy Mr. Waterlans. 

When some substances are mixed, the compound has 

,a stronger affinity for caloric than any of its ingredients ; 

and, consequently, produces cold in any body which comes 

within the sphere of its action, by altta^Uiv^ \V% ^laXaxlc 

from it, 

.('i4) To Has query no satisfactory answer Koit^ct Iceu rcccvocd. 
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(45) Answered by Mr. Baines, Jun. 

Ideas are undoubtedly innate. The faculty of thinking, 
which we must allow, can be greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion, is originally a natural gift. 1 o prove this, we need 
only notice those blockheads, who, having the advantages 
of time, wealth, and the best masters, do not acquire ideaf. 
worth crossing a street for, in the course of a long and 
tedious education. 



(Grammatical aitii |)l)tlo jB?opj)tcaI <£inmt^. 

(46) JDi/ Mr. Benjamin Farrow, Hull, 
Is light moveable, or eternally fixed ? 

(47) -By Mr. Baines, Jun. Reading, 

How can the light emitted by the glow-worm, in the 

dark, be accounted for ? 



(48) By Mr. Hudson, Epworth, Lincolnsihre, 

If a candle be blown out, it emits a very disagreeable 
smell : query the cause, as the candle has no smell when 
burning. 

(49) By Mr. PuTSEY, Pickering, 

I HAVE some potatoes, the skins of which, before they 
are boiled, are red ; but, after undergoing this operation, 
they become white. What reason can be assigned for this 
curious change ? 

f 50) By Mr. Lamplugh, WaUcmgton. 

Required the origin of the well-known phrase ^^panic 
Jear. 

(51) By A. B. C. Shiffield. 

The expression " unqualified approhdiionj*^ has become 
Tery general : what is the meaning of unqualified^ 

(52) By Mr. Derby, I^edi, 

I HAVE often observed, in narrow l^tvea, cc^nv^ml, «t 
rope^i; extended from one fence to auoih^, t\vc^^ viv ^wass* 

VOL. lu H 
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times seven feet above the ground. How is this to be 
accounted for ? 

(53) -By tke Rev. T. P. Irvin, Cambridge. 
If red lead be fused with five or six times its weight of 
pot-ash, part of the oxide is reduced to a metallic state : 
query the cause. 

%n0isietji to a?a^ematical ^rofilenijsf^ 

(72) Answered by Messrs. Baines, De&by, Hareison, and 

G, Leng. 

The declination of the sun, at the respective times, was 
f^ 27' 13", and 22<» 25' 3" Now, having given the polar 
distance, the time, and latitude, the altitude of the sun's 
centre, at those times, is found to have been 44?® 0' 10*', 
ahd 32® 35' 25" ; and his azimuth, from the South, 
65" 18' 3", and 83° 55' 42"; whose sum = 149° 13' 45" 
=: the angle formed by the fences, at the tree. Again, 
by making proper allowance for semid. &c. the altitude of 
the sun*s upp. limb-was 44® 16' 50", and 32® 52' 32" ; the 
natural tangents of which multiplied by 50, give 51, 271 
and 77, 36. the sides of the field ; .'. 51, 271 X 77, 36 x 4 
nat. sine of 149*^ 13' 45" = 1014, 5967 square yards, the 
area. 

Also by Messrs. Chapman, Gaivthorp, Hine^ Mqffett^ 
Maivj Tindally Treeby, Winwardy Whitley^ Wiseman^ 

and Yorke. 

(73) Answered by Messrs. England and Stringer. 

Let a = 40, inches the length of the rod, B = 30 oz. 
fl =r 20 oz. and a- = its distance from the point of suspen- 
sion ; then, see Martin's Institutes, art. 1094, (a* B + x* 
A) -5- (fl B + xA) ac the distance of the centre «f oscilla- 
tion of the compound pendulum from the same point, a 
minimum ; the fluxion of which made = 0, and reduced 
gives a: = a T- A X \/AB+^BB — a B^ A = 17, 4596. 

^ Similar answers were received from Messrs. Baines, 
Chapman, Derby, Gatotkorp, Harrison, Hine, G, Leng, 
Mafett, Mair, findaU, Treeby, JVinxvard, Wkithy, Wise- 
man^ and Yorie. 
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(74) Answered by Messrs. Gawtho&p and Hudson 

A C 

The centre of the globe is O ; P, F 
the points where it touches the glass ABD. 
Join FO, FP ; then, AC : AD {^26) • 
FO : OD = 3 V^ ^ 4.; and DO — NO 
= ND = 3,0742646. Again, AD : AC 

::fo : 01 = 3« 4^/^. and on — 

OI = NI = ,6029129 ; .•. the solidity of d 

the segment, (see Bonny. Mens. prob. 14) = ,5236 NI* 

X (3HN — 2NI)= ,6269824. . 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Chapman^ Derby^ Harrison^ 
Hine, Killingbecky Lamplugh, Gr, Lengy Maffett, MaWy 
Page, J. Tadmariy TindaUy Treeby^ Winxjoardy Whitley^ 
Wiseman^ and Yorke. 

(75) Answered by Messrs. Baines, Maff£TT, Wiseman, mid 

YOBKE. 

B 

Having given the latitude (53** 28') 
and the sun's declination {19"* 52' 55") at 
9 o'clock, the altitude of his centre is 
found = 41** 59' 52", the apparent alt. 
of his upper limb 42*» 16' 38", and azi- ^ 

muth, from the South, 63^ 28' 42^" = 
il C AB = c Again, the sun's declination, at noon, was 
19^ 54' 52" ; .*. the alt. of his centre was 5^" 26' 32, and 
app. alt. of upper limb 56® 42' 55**. 

Let X = the height of the pole, a and h the cotangents 
of the app. alt. of sun's upper limb, at 9 and 12, and m = 
40 yds. ; then bx = AB5|and flx = AD ; .*. AC = AD — 
DCf zz ax — m ; hence, in the right-angled triangle ACE, 

cos. c \ ax — m :: 1 \ bx; .'. x =z p = 49,58373yds. 




be 



and AB zr bx = 32, 5515 yds. = the diameter. 

Also by Messrs, Chapman , Derby ^ Gawthorp, Harrison,. 
Hine, G. Leng^ Longdin, Mair^ TindaUy Treeby, IVin^ 
m^rdf and YomCf 
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Cre) Arawered bp Mf. Wuitley, Rcetfuirhum, 

Put rf= 10 feet, the depth of the water, h = 12, the 
height of the wall, and x == its thickness; /l = 11, and 
m =z 7, the specific gravities of the water and wall ; th^ti 
the area of a vef tical section of the wall, at right. ai)del 
to ohe of its faces, = hx : whence^ (by prob. 4?5, vol 2, 
HuttOn's Course^ the nesistance 6i the wall =: Ax x 4-^ K 
n =: i h n X* ; also, ibid, the effort of the water to over- 
turn the wall z= ^md^. But when the wall just tUpportB 
the fluid, th€se two forces ans^qual to each other, that if 

ihnx^zzi md' ; :. x b= dj^ = 4.204 feet. 



The iimne by Mr. GawthoRp, IwMl^* 

If 2 JT be the thickness of the wall, its forCe to Withstand 
the pressure of the watef will be as 12 X i x X;rX 11 
2= 264 Jb* ; and that of th6 water to overturn the wall, as 
10x5x7X— = ii^ : but in the case of an equili- 

briulti, these forces must be equal; therefore 264 x* = 



od 



3 



hence 2 x zr 4.204 feet. 



Also by Messrs, Bain%s^ Oiapman^ D^^^ Hhte^ tfat^ 
fkon^ Killingbeek^ Lampi>ieghs G. Letig^ Ldngdin, Mkffetf, 
Mair, J. TadmaV^ Ti^daU^ Treeby^ fVirma^di Wiiema^i 
and Yo7'ke, :— 

(77) Answered by Mr. Lam^luoi*, Wrdldytlglttm, 

Lrt X 4- 4 and X — 4 represent the numbers; then, per 
problem, ^ i 4I4 ^ ^ zz 14560; or x' + l6x zz: 

\^5 ; this equation multiplied by x gives x* + ^^ ** = 
456 x> Again adding 49 X* + ^ * to each side, an«l 

A* + 85x» + ?1* -49^"* +65 X rir+V)^ ^"^^ 
perfect squares ; .*. i:* + ^- = 7 JC + ^, and x = 7 ; 

hence 7 + 4 = 11, the greater number, and 7 — 4? = 3, 
the less. 

Also by MestTS. Baines, Chkpinan, GdtK^horp, Hatr^ 

J*w> Arm'Ugheeh, G. Leng, Majffy^tty Af*ir, Pti^e, TihdeeO, 

Trei^dj^, J. Tadma?i, Wintnard, IVhitlcy, W\MciJiw«iv> IMl 
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(78) Aruwered by Mr. George Lsno, Hull. 




When the upper limb of the sun appears in 
the horizon, his centre is 4?8' 38" below it ; and 
when his lower limb seems to touch the 
horizon, his centre is 17' 4" below it ; vide 
Bonnycastle's Trig, page 250. 2d Edition. o' 

In the annexed figure, Z represents the zenith, P the 
pole, S, O, the places of the sun at the times of observa- 
tion ; therefore, ZS =z 90° 48' 38", and Z0= 90^ 17' 4". 
In the A OPS are given OP = SP = Q^" 32' (90° — 
23° 28') and L OPS = 2° (8') to find OS = 1° 50' 4^^", 
and L POS = 89° 36' 7". In the a OZS are given ZS, 
ZO, and OS to find L ZOS = 106° 40^ 28". Again ZOS 
— POS = 106° 40' 28" — 89° 36' 7" = 17° 4' 21" =z 
L ZOP. In the a ZOP are given ZO, OP, and L ZOP 
to find ZP = 28° 58' 8" the colatitude; .'.-90° — 28° 58' 8" 
=z 61° r 52", the required latitude. 

• 

Nearly in a similar manner was this problem answered 
by Mr. Gawthorp, who adds the following remar-k : In 
the first solution to this problem, in the L. Diary, the 
refraction is subtracted from 90°, and the parallax added 
to it. The same fault is committed in the solution to the 
7th (1035) question L. Dairy, 1798. 

Also by Messrs. Baines, Harrison^ Hine, Maffeit^ Mair^ 
Treebt/y JVintvard, and Whitley. 

(79) Answered by Mr. Page, JVestwood Cottage, near Deverley. 

D 

Bisect AB, AD, in E and F. 
Raise the perpendiculars EC and FC 
to intersect in C ; then will C be the 
centre of the circumscribing circle. — 
Draw BI, DH, perpendicular to AD 
and AB ; then will the point P be A 
the intersection of the perpendiculars. 
Draw FE, DE ; also CP, cutting DE. m Cj,\X\^ c^xvV\^ ^1 
gFavIty. JDem. As AF = FD, and ^¥* := 1L^\ : -^"^ = \ 




E 



II 



h3 
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BD. Again, aij FE fe ^knUel to DB, ^E to DP, and FC 
to PB, the triangles FCE and DPB, are similar ; /. as FE 
= i DB, EC t= 4^ DP. Moredver the triangles EGC and 
DGP are similar \ and as EC =r i DP, EG = ^ GD, the 
distance of the centre of gravity frotn E ; consequently C* 
G. P. iire in the same straight line. 

Also by Messrs, Gavothort), Harrison^ Hudson, Lamp' 
iugh, G. Lengy Mair, Whitteyy and Yorke. 

(80) Answered by Mr. Baines, Reading, and Mr. Mafj^ett, 

Plymouth. 

Let X = perpendicular; then 2 v/ioo — ^» — the base, 
fiO + 2 >v/lOO — x* = perimeter, x \/lOO — a;* = the 
area, ^0 -5- j? = the rad. of the circumscribing circle^ (see 
Em- Alg. 415,) and xv^ 100— or* -r (10 + 'V^lOO — x'^ 

'■= rad. of the inscribed circle; hence 50 -i-x — -^i/lOO x* 

-h ( 10 + v'lQD X* ) ^ 3 ; whence x* = 8.3983 ; /• the 

base = ia857, and area = 4A. 2R. 9 — 44P. 

Also by Messrs, Darby j Gavoihorp, Harrison, Hine, 
Ford, Lamplugh, Mair^ Page, Treeby, TVinward, Whiileyj 
and Yorke, 

(81) Answered by Mr. Whitley, Hotherham, 

c 
Let ACB be the given triangle ; 
from B, one extremity of the longest 
side, AB ; draw BT, cutting AC in T, 
so that AT = J AC and from T draw a m j>b 

TM, bisecting AB in M : then, if the parabola AVB be 
described, having TM for a diameter, and to which TA, 
TB shall be tangents at A, and B, it will divide the triangle 
ACB into two equal parts. 

Dem. Draw CD perp. to AB : and let EI, the tangent 

at the vertex V, cut AC in E, and CD in I. Now, 

liy conies, VM = VT; also EI is parallel to AB ; 

therefore, AE = ET = i AT = | AC : whence by 

parallels, DI = j- t)C ; but the area of the parabola 

AVB =^ f AB X T>1 =z \ KV, y^ \\:^^ = \ K^ 

X DC = i the area of the triangle A.^e \ eomeo^eoxV^ , 

^e carve AVB divides the ^e^ A.BC Vtito Vno ^^^^w\a. 




Also by Messrs. Gaivthofp^ Harrison^ Hine^ Hudson^ 
^illtngbeiii, Lafnplugh, Mciffett^ -Pflg^> Treeh^y awd tVin^ 

%vard. 

(^SS) Answered it/ Mr, GLEWEssujQy Yitrltiouth, 

By Mercator's sailing, as prop^ diff. lat. I mer. difiT. lat. 
' II depart. I diff. long. {= D) And by mid. lat. sailing, 

%$ COS. mid. l^ti '. rad. 1 1 depart. *. diff. Icmg.f = «?= — j 

Thelrefore by equality, as rad. I cos. mid. lat. 1 1 mer. diff. 
lat. '. n X (prop. diff. lat,) 

Let 2 L represent the arc which measures the given 
lat. ; M the meridional parts corresponding thereto ; and 
2 X the req. lat.; then is {L + x) the middle lat. 2 (L — x) 
the proper difl. of lat. and m — (mer. pts. corresponding 
to arc 2 jt) the meridional diff. of lat. and the last analogy 
becomes 

»Kad» I COS. (L + x) 11 m — (mer. pts. for arc 2ar) I 2» 

(L — x.) 

•^ / X . \ T Sin. L cos. L , . 

But cos. (i + J-) =a COS. L ^r — - ■ ^^ ■ x* + 



sin. L . COS, L , sin. L 

jX* — &c. 

1^' 



— x^ 4- • x^ — ^ - X* — *- &c. 

2.3r5 ^2.3.4H 2.3.4.5r5 



And m — (mer. pts. for arc 2.r) = m — {- x 2jr + 
+^5 +"^7 +"2?9 4- &c.\ 

, 14 8 3 ao ? / 

where r = rad. and a = .000290888 the length of an arc 
of 1 min. to rad. 1. — Whence by writing s for the sine of 
i, C for its cos. 2 for », 1 for r, and multiplying extreme^ 
ahd means, we obtain acm — 4aZ/ = (ams + 2«c — 4a) ^ 
acm — 4 s , ams + 2c . acm -f 24 s , 

' + — ^— ^ --273"*'- 27374 ^"*- 

■ ^^ ^ - x^ 4- &c. Ascertain the value of x in terms, 
2. 3. 4. 5 

of the given quantities, and to evade prolix expressions in 

.the resulting series, substitute Q for acm — 4* a L, 

An J5, G, Z), &c. for the co-efficients of x^ a,* x^ x^^ %.«:.* 

-and we have x = J—JS ^^ + (^AC J^ 'i^^\^~ 
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(5ASC + 5B> — A'D) ^+ {21AB'C+liB* + 

6A^BD + SA^C — A^E) S.* &c. = -S523385 which cor- 

responds to an arc of 20° llj^' to radtus 1 ; whence the 

desired lat. or 2i = 40° 22' SCT N. 

Hence, Mer. diff. lat. : diff. long. : I rad. : taa. course S. 

4." II' 27" W. 

And, COS.- course '. prop. diff. lat. I * rad. 1 dist. 2925.3S2 

^ miles. 

Also by Messrs. Hirte, Maffelt, Treeby, Wimcard, and 

Vorke. 

• ^ m (83) Answered hi/ Mr. Gawthoep, Leedt. 

Let ABCD represent a section 
of the pgl^ through its axis, per- 
pendicular to the horizon, QA' its 
axis, P the point of suspension. ' 
HB the surface of the water, and 
G, g, the centres of gravity of the 
parts CDlIF&oA HBF. Through 
g draw HgE, cutting DB in E ; 
and, on HB, demit the perpendi- 
culars PS. GI, and gO. Now, it 
is manifest, the weight of the ■ 
cylinder CDHF, will act at /; 
and that of the part, HBF, at O; 
these weights are as CD'. DF 
(QM), and CD\ EF(MN) ; or, 
as DF and FE; therefore, when 
the pot is at rest, IS. JDf = SO. " 
EF. Again, put x = MN = EF= BE,a = \DB 
= ^ ^' "* "" / ^^ =CD,Ti = I, and v = HB; then HE 
= v'Sr+::^^ffa.^ „.fj£^ HO = n. («■ + »)'( ^2v; 
end, as the triangles HBE, GNI, a nd PHS are similar, 
/yV = 2nfl:^„, and HS = 4 j'— 2a: ^ «; .*. SO = 

A^= iv~IfS, Bad SI ^ iN — SN = l,aax Jr ^«" 



\ ' 


^ 


1 


/ 




c 





^^Stf) f v^^\ 19;^ these values being sub^itutcd in th6 
equation, IS. DF* = SO. EFy wi ll p^ive, (b y proper 

reduction, and noticing that v =*« \/m* + 4 a?*)) x^ 1. 

6 X* — 21. 9 jp = — 21. 6 ; /. T = .9594-, and the content 
= CD*. D-E X .7854 - a X (6 — .9594) x .7154 =t 

S5'6S cubic inches. ^ — 

The tame hy Mr. Wiseman, HuU. . 

I* the above figure, is the cen. of grav. of DCHF^ 
V Q^DCHDyg of FHBs and P the point of suspensi*. 
Drair KG^ZV^ HF and Wg perpendicular to C^ ; and 
\o\n PV^Qg\ the centre of grav. g will be in the line HE^ 
bidecting BF^ in E ; and Hg == { HE. 

Put X == AH; then DJB = 6— -^ , HJV~xJ9K=^ 

2d iO 




JTC = 3 — ^ and J^i:= 3 — ,-- x. By Statics DtHjS 

2 16 " 

: JP^jB, or DjB : P£ :: iVK : ii:^, that is tf-— | : g 
::3— :^*: ,|-x x ^-^ = irz; and cp—ca" — 

16 16 12 — a: 

lO i Z "^"^ X 

^ 3 . 3 .. 3 16— X . Sx 



16 8 16 '^ 12 — a; g X 12 — x 

kr; ;•• ^r ^ u + ^" = ?.x If^^ now, 

8 X 12— X « 12— X 
Pr being perp. to HB, AB : AH W Ft \ ZV, or 3 : x 
..^ . X 3jp 16 — jr 9 16 — a: . 27 

16— ar - *» 3x* 16 — x 

iFTi = «* + 2" - "76 ^ TalTi' *''«"<^« * =^ 

1 . 9188 ; and 35.63 solid inches, the quantity the suspended 
vessel will hold. — 

l%e sm0 fy Mr. Whitley, ttdtkerHa-tti. 
^A^the vessel ia ooiwfdered without wri^t, P'*^ -w^\^^ 
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surface of the water. Draw VZ, HF parallel to CD, cut- 
ting Q,N in R and M respectively ; and let G be the mid- 
dle of QiM\ then, vide page 28th, part 2d, voL L Ley- 
bourne's Rep. New Series, G/2 =4 Af A^plusMiV' -j-8A'Q, 
and VR = HM. NM i'4fNQ; hence VZ = VR plus RZ 
{HM) = HM. NM r 4 NQ plus HM, and CZ^^ QR 
= GQ (i QM) plus G/2 = i QM plus J MiVplus MiV» 
^ 8 NQ. Now, as the right-ang. as HAfN, FZP are 
similar. MN : HM : : FZ : PZ ; therefore PZ = HM» 
^ 4SXtN plus HM* -;- A^M, and CP = CZ plus PZ ^ \ 
MQ plus 4 MiV plus NM* -r S NQ plus HM» ^ 4^ NQ 
plus HAf » -1- iVM. Put CP = d = 5,BD = a = 6, 
HM = 4 CD = L 5, and MN = jc ; then QM = a— 2^, 
and NQ = a — x; hence \a — ^x plus j;* -4- 8 (a — x) 
plus r* -s- 4 (a — x ) plus r* -1- j; = a?; whence x = .9594 
inch; /. the content of the water = CD* .NQ x .7854 
= S5. 63 cubic inches. 

Also by Messrs. Baines, Glendenningj Hine, Killingbeci, 
Maffettf PtUsei/, Treehyi IVintvardy and Yarke. 



(84) J9y Mr. Treeby, Plymouth. 
](tlAKB X* — y and x* — Sy squares. 

{^5) By Mr. Lamplugr, WtJhxik^fm. > 

Given t plus y = — , and 2 xy = 2y* plus 21, to find 

X 

the values of x and y, by a quadratic. 

(86) By Mr. Killinobecx, Bart(m4e'Willowi* 

Into a conical glass, full of water, was put a heavj 
sphere, two inches in diameter ; which, when just ]m« 
xnersed in the water, displaced half of it : required the 
dimensions of the cone. 



. (87) By Mr. Bubdok, Pewter MjolbU. 
On the morning of June 6th, \SU, ^^ tWto^^^^ 
^o trss cbserved to be 25® ; atid» ou \5ft» " " 
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when his azimuth was the same as at the former observa- 
tion, his altitude was 75°. Required the latitude of th^ 
place^ and the times when the observations were taken. 

- (88) By Mr. Harrison, Burton-Pidsea. 

Given the base and vertical angle, to construct tlie 
plane triangle, when the rectangle of the perpendicular, 
from the vertical angle, and difference of the segments of 
the base, made thereby, is a maximum, ^ 

(89) By Mr. Derby^ Leeds, 

In the year ISl^, the sun's altitude, when due West, 
was 30** 3(y ; and on the same day, at half past five o'clock, 
his alt. was 19° 30' : required the sun's declination, the 
day of observation, and the latitude of the place, it being 
North. 

(90) By Mr. Page, Westwood-Cottage, 
Given the three sides of any plane triangle, to find the 
length and position of three Imes, which will divide the 
- triangle into five other triangles ; four of which shall be 
in arithmetical proportion. 

(91) J^ Mr. Whitley, Rotherham, 

To determine, geometrically, a point in a straight line, 
given in position, from which if two tangents be drawn to 
two circles, given in position and magnitude, their sum 
shall be the least possible. 

♦#* In getting up the 4th half sheet of our last number, we were 

• much pressed for want of time, which caused the names, &c. 

of those gentlemen, who answered this problem to be, 

accidentally, omitted. As the problem is a curious one, 

we re-propose it for further consideration. 

(92) By Mr. England, Normnnhf. 

Suppose th^ distance from Barton to Hull to be eight 
miles, and the width of the Humber, uniformly; three 
miles ; and that a sloop sails directly from Barton to H^IV^ 
at the rate of three miles per hour ; w\\\\e, tkX. \>a^ %«a\^ 
moment, a boat sets off, (to laud a pas%eT\^e\ oxv >^^fc 
.^pagke side,) at the rate of seven \v\\\e^ ^eTVoxw.— 
ffieqwfd the least time possible, m-NA\\c\vi\v^^i<^^*^^ 
^rcMch tbeatiwp again. ^ 



/ 
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(93) By Mr. Baines, jun. Reading, 
Find three numbers in geometrical progression, to 
which, if 16 be severally added, the three «ums thence 
arising shall be rational squares. 

(94) JBy Mr. Gawthorp, Leeds, 

If from a given point P, a line be drawn to meet the 
tangent MT, drawn to a circle, given in magnitude and 
position; what is the locus of the point M,when MT= MP? 

(95) Bt/ Mr. Glendenning, North Yarmouth, 

Divide a given square number into two such parts, that 

the sum of their cubes may be a square. 

A Treatise of Algebra, Iti Practice and Theory, in Two 
Volumes, with Notes«nd Illustrations; containing a variety 
of particulars relating to the Discoveries and Improvements 
that have been made in this Branch of Analysis. By J. 
BoNNYCASTLE, Profcssor of Mathematics in the Royal 

Military Academy, Woolwich, Price 24s. boards.-^ •' 

J. Johnson and Co. 

Whoever has made any acquirements in Madiematics, must be 
convinced tliat no branch thereof is of greater use than Algebra ; it 
assists in solving the most abstruse problems more expeditiously 
than any other metliqd. To tliis art, Arithmetic owes its greatest 
improvements ; and frequently by it, geometrical demonstrations are 
rendered more perspicuous; in short, Viv quicquam in unlverta 
Mat/tesi ita d^ffiQilc ant ardnum occurrere posse, quo J1071 iiwffenso 
pede per hanc methodurn penetrare liceat. In this state of society, 
the mathematical sciences are so intimately cgnnected with human 
af^iirs, that it may justly be concluded — that he, who has not a 
knowledge of Algebra, understands but little. 

In 1 782, ^^r. B. published a useful compendium of Algebra, 
formed on the model of Newton, Maclaurin, £raei*son, &c. or iHore 
properly, a selection from the works of these great men. Tliis little 
work is neatly got up : its preface is not inferior to any composition 
in the English language ; indeed, we do not recollect ever having 
read so many facts brought into so narrow a compass, and couched 
in such elegant terms. We nmy be to\<\ tYval id^e %^^e^Tn»^er 1? 
m Emerson's prefaces, &c. ; tliis we do tiot dewj \\si«X«5«iB». oi^'ji 
t/ie execution : and we wish to hold out ilka* mtSw»^>&^\F^ 
^at aathematlcmns can write as\Ce\\ as an:^ wd« «^«»* 

fTo be continucdij 
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No. III. . MARCH, 1815. Vol. II. 

A REPLY TO THE MONTHLY REVIEWERS, 



WiTEN 1 wrote to you last, I was inclined to particularize 
several of the obvious evils which the M. Reviewers have 
intended against mathematicians ; but on committing my 
thoughts to paper, I found that the subject would require 
more space than could be devoted to a full enumeration of 
individual grievances ; therefore, I shall only mention a 
few instances to evince their designs to smother the fame 
of as learned and worthy men as ever existed. 

It is a circumstance of great exultation, that it is 
seldom, if ever, in the power of the most malignant 
reviewer to inflict a wound, on reputation, as severe as 
his rancour. Observation and occurrences soon lay open 
the design of the assassin ; and his attempts to disseminate 
his detractions are rejected with scorn, by those who are 
acquainted with the subject, and have a due sense of 
honour. Hence it is that writers, level to the capacities 
of readers, are, in general, soon relieved from the con- 
sequences of the unjust strictures of reviewers. Their 
disapprobation, if not severely unfair, makes but a slight 
impression, which is quickly erased by reflection and 
candour ; and if it be directed with boldness and malignity^ 
it recoils on the publication in which it appears.'-^The 
case is different with those who publish on scieuli&c %»>&b* 
jects^ "the judges of such productiovvfe ate cot«x^^t«x^^'^ 

VOL. IJ, I 
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very few, and they are very thinly scattered ; and, there- 
fore^ authors of this class are much at the mercy of a 
reviewer, if he is determined to lower or stifle their 
■ reputation. His misrepresentations are boldly imposed on 
general readers as fair criticism, and his falsehoods, 
cautiously expressed, are advanced with an air of integrity. 
The detraction is read by the many, and spread far and 
wide : the power of detecting its want of truth is limited 
t^.tlie few, and cannot be propagated with any degree of 
precision, but by writing.*' 

Mr. Emerson, in the preface to his Principles of 
Mechanics, says, these trifling critics are always snarling 
at what they do not understand ; and that we are not to 
be surprised at their condemning other men's works, when 
not written after their crude notions. 

On the appearance of his Algebra, a work not inferior 
to any ever written on the subject, these ignorant pre- 
tenders, as he terms them, again assailed the labours of 
that great man ; but he was not to be intimidated by their 
•* trifling objections." He manfully encountered his host 
of foes; his castigation taught them wisdom, and compelled 
them to confess, on another occasion, that they had no 
desire to incur Mr. Emerson's contempt. 

In later times, they have attacked other authors, and 
some of them repeatedly, as Hutton, Vince, Wood, 
Gregory, &c. Their publications have been misrepre- 
sented, and their talents malevolently depreciated. But 
lest I should make this article too extensive, I shall only 
. mention an instance of their treatment of that venerable 
scholar, Dr. Hutton. About fourteen years ago, he pub- 
lished a second edition of his Treatise on the Principles of 
Bridges ; and nearly at the same time, the late Mr. 
Atwood laid before the public a Dissertation on the Con- 
struction and Properties of Arches. The appearance of 
the two publications, on the same subject, induced the 
M. Reviewers to form the ridiculous and uiyust design of 
exalting the mathematical character of Mr. Atwood, and 
depressing that of Dr. Hutton, Critiques of this tendency, 
written, as Dr. Robertson observes, without a knowledge 
of the subject, were inserted in the Review ; ** and false- 
hoods, sufficiently extensive, were cautiously introduced, 
' J/i order to form a pretence fgr praise and detraction." 
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Dr. Hutton, to arrest the progress of this nefarious 
design, addressed a long letter to the Editor of the M. 
Magazine, which may be seen in the number for August, 
1802. Not long after this, the M. Reviewers, on again 
mentioning Mr. Atwood*s book, were constrained to say 
— " if it were permitted to us to revise old judgments, we 
should subtract something from the portion of commenda- 
tion, which was formerly allotted to our author M !" An 
additional proof of the folly of men undertaking to execute 
that task to which they are incompetent. Those creatures 
seem to have no compunction in endeavouring to hand an 
author over to oblivion, and to render abortive, those 
labours, which, without their interference, might be use- 
ful to society ; but I forbear, at present, to pursue the 
subject ; so shall endeavour to expose the futility of their 
remarks on my Arithmetical Preceptor, 

These gentlemen, after making some idle rcmarics oh 
arithmetical writers, say, " he ought to have consulted 
the best authors, and availed himself of their improve- 
ments. Had he ^followed this plan, he certainly would 
not have given the Rule which he has stated for Compound 
Proportion ;'* namely, the Rule of Five, To those who 
have not read my book it might appear from these 
Reviewers* partial remarks, that I had given no other rule 
than that of the Rule of Five ; but I have also inserted 
the General Rule for any number of odd terms, after the 
manner of those approved authors, with an exanrple 
worked at length, and a reference to tutors to use either 
of the rules at discretion. The Rule of Five, they say, 
is founded on error, and, in many cases, gives erroneous 
conclusions. 

As what they assert cannot be proved without an 
example, which they have not given, it is necessary to 
propose a question of that kind, to which, I presume, they 
allude ; and which, if possible, will produce those wrong 
conclusions : If 54 men can build a wall in 18 days, when 
the day is 17 hours long ; in how many days will 68 men 
build the same when the day is but 9 hours long I Now, 
in the Rule of Five, there are three conditional terms; 
those terms imply, Ist^ an agent, or a principal cause of 

I 2 
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loss, gain, &c. 2dly. the time required to ph)duce an 
/feffect^ or space passed over to accomplish the «ame, which 
is always. in the ratio of the time; and, Sdly. the effect 
itself; that is, the gain, loss» &c« But in the question 
before us, no one of the three terms which form tlie sup- 
position, denotes an effect : consequently, the third place 
in the stating cannot be occupied, 
^Observe now the profound sagacity of these critics: 
. :diey have discovered ihat the Rule of Five ^ in many cases, 
Lgives erroneous conclusions, when, in fact, no conclusions 
can be derived from such questions proposed ;. as their 
ier ms are inapplicable to the required data. This question^ 
•and similar ones, most 'be solve<l either by the Rule qf 
Three^ by combining the 2nd and Srd terms into cme, 
which are only component parts of the same thing, or by 
the General Rule foi^ Compound Proportion* Thus by 
th& Rule qf Three : If 54 men in 306 hours, (18 x 17,) 
hwld a wall ; lin ^how many hours can 68 men build it ^ 
•The answer is '^3 hours, or 27 days of 9 hours long. By 
lih© General Rule, we have 54 X 18 X 17 -i- 68 X 9 = 
TftlsQ to 27 days. Now, in this operation, the three oon- 
dUtional terms 54, 18, and 17, constitute the dividend, 
^^hich is incompatible with the Rule of Fwe^ as one <jf 
: these terms, at fewest, will always be a component part of 
:tbe divisor. Therefore it is eviden,t, from what has been 
^■aid, that questions of this sort do not appertain ta the 
rRtrie. In every example where proper data can be 
'^established this Rule is infallible : for a proof of my asser« 
. tion,, I. refer the reader to the demonstration given at page 
^73,. which the Reviewers seem not to have noticed. 

There are some questions which have five terms, an^ 
lliough two of them may be incorporated, as in the former 

Siiestion, and worked by tlie Rule qf Three; yet they may 
so be solved by the Ride ofFivei such is the 10thquestion» 
page 116 : Suppose a person travel 135 miles in 4 day^., 
•-when the days are 15 hours long ; how many miles can he 
. travel in 6 days, when the days are 9 hours long ? It 
might be stipposed that this question was similar to the 
^regowg one; but it is totally different: the term 135, 
miles does not beloog to the 2d. place m tVve s.\,«A.vEk^\ b^ 
fo Ui0 3d: it is the number of miles gamed b-j xXve XxaN^'^et 
^ consequence of his four 'days walWg-Ae^c^^^^*^^^^'^ 
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days may be accounted the principal cause of this gain ; 
which being put in the 1st place, and the 15 hours in the 
2d, evidently indicates the question to be of the Rule of 
Five. 

I shall now proceed to the next thing which has attracted 
these gentlemen's notice. In his Hide of Three, say they,, 
he unnecessarily divides^ the Rule into two cases, Direct 
and Inverse, Perusing yarious modern authors on tlys 
subject, I find by far the greater part has divided the Rule 
in the same manner. Among these are the Rev. J. Joyce^ 
and Mr. Thonias Keith; also,. Professor Bonny castle, 
except in the last edition of his work. I take it for 
granted that these are such authors as the Reviewers 
tWfik worthy of imitation. Mr. Bonny castle, in the 
former editions of his Arithmetic, says, that young people 
in general find the Rule more intelligible by preservmg 
the common distinctions ; and witli him I entirely agree. 
But 1 beg leave to remark, as I did before when speaking 
of the Rule of Five, that I have inserted the General Rule 
for Single Proportion, without regard to Direct ov Inverse ; 
and have given some examples for its application — A con- 
sideration alone sufficient to obviate any objections on this 
head. 

They next advert x to the manner I have stated the 
terms, which is thus : S gallons^ 19 shillings ',\ 126 gal- 
lons : 798 shillings. What ratio, say they, can subsist 
between 3 gallons and 19 shilHngs : meaning that as the 
terms 3 gallons and 19 shillings are of different names they 
^.cannot be compared. I readily allow that 3 gallons bear 
no proportion to 19 shillings; nor have I any where 
asserted the contrary. In this part of their Review, they 
have, through inattention (a fault for which they have been 
corrected twice before,) performed their business most 
bunglingly. Have I not expressly said, immediately 
before the rule at page 90, that the four terms, 3 yards, 5 
shillings, 18 yards, and 30 shillings, are alternately pro- 
portional, and how can they, with justice, assert the con- 
trary ? These^?^r terms are in the same proportion as 
t\\Q first Jour. The arrangement of tl\e tev^% >«\v\viX\ \!)£\>i^ 
approve, I suppose in the following*. 2> ^o\\ou^ \ VI^ ^^- 

I 3 
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Ions • • 19 shillings : 798 shillings. Now^ in the first iirraDee- 
nient,> the- two conditional terms are adjacent, as is also 
the case in whatever form the question is ::propos€id. 
Whereas, in the latter, these terms are always separated^ 
^hich I think an obstacle to learners oa their entering the 
rule. They then say, exultingly, '' had not this incon- 
sisteney of rormer authors been pomted out 'by later writers, 
irt might have been less disposed to -censure it in the 
present work, &c." Who, I might ask, has pointed out 
this inconsistency ? All the preceding authors, save 
Bonoycastle, in his last edition, and (fthers of equal 
eminence, (Sir Jonas Moore, Malcolm, Emerson, &c.) 
state the terms in the manner I have done. 

Of the Logarithmetical Tract they say " we wish to see 
this take the plaoe of many useless rules with which most 
of our treatises are encumbered; particulai*ly the./2t</tf of 
Position^ wkich is, in fact, worse than useless. We would 
also explode all those that are commonly given under the 
terms Factorage,. Br okerage^ Insurance, Barter^ Loss and 
Gain, S^c. which are merely so many cases of simple pro- 
portion, and ought to be included under one General Rule'* 
As these gentlemen appear such great advocates for 
General Systems, not only flrom what they say here, but 
from their reprobating the PartictdarRme^Five, and 
the common division of the Ride of Three, they had better 
write a Treatise on this their ^vourite plan : tor though I 
believe they could not persuade Tutors to introduce it 
into their schools, yet as we have such a display of their 
eminent abilities in the foregoing Critique, it would un- 
doubtedly be rendered a valuable acquisition to men> of 
science. The Rtde of Double Position^ 1 esteem a very 
eurious one ; an investigation of which, is given at page 
391. It is applied to determine ' the results of various 
abstruse problems in different parts of Mathematics, par- 
ticularly in Astronomy, which could scarcely be obtained 
by any other means. The great Emerson uses the Rule 
in various instances ; and Dr. Button applies it to the 
solution of adfected equations. The above authorities, I 
Mnk, are sufBcient to convince these Reviewers that this 
rerjr useful Rule should not be discatd^ ^wn. ^i>M ^vthr 
JtwticaJ compositions* 
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in 'the Magic Squares^ they (lave not noticed a single 
article^ the cause of which may be inability, as the subject 
is not generally known. They have, however, condemned 
it en nume, by which » I presume, the reader will see th^ 
situation in which these Critics appear. Not being able 
to analyze the work, they have here said what everjr 
ignorant pretender would say, that it ought to be omittea. 

. I now tell these gentlemen that an air of arrogant 
selfishness runs through their whole performance. Their 
object in writing seems to be solely that of depreciating 
the book, which induces me to conclude they are eithe? 
authors, or the tools of some one who would have no work 
approved, but his own. This want of probity, added to the 
gross blunders they have committed, evidently shews that 
they are not at all calculated for Mathematical Reviewers. 
In a word, their remarks can be of no avail to science.^^^ 
Nay, to use their own phrase, which they have applied 
to the Hule of Position, * they are even worse than ^iseiess/ 

I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

JOSEPH YOULE. 

" Sheffield, December 2Qth^ 1814. 

■On the INVENT! on and ANTIQUITY of MUSIC. 



Of all human arts. Music justly claims the honour of 
antiquity; and, in support of this assertion, scarcely any 
authority is required : the necessity of the thing proves 
the certitude of the position. The condition and circum- 
stances of man required some powerful charm to bear up 
his mind under the cares and anxieties to which he became 
subject, soon after his creation. Here the goodness of 
€Hir Creator displayed itself, in the wonderful relief that 
music affords against the unavoidable hardships which are 
annexed to our state in this life. Music must have been 
as early in the world, as the necessary and indispensable 
arts ; ror, if we consider how natural to the mind of man 
this kind of pleasure is, which constant and universal 
experience sufficiently proves, we must i\a\,wt«?^'^ %\iY^Q?fe^ 
he was not hng a stranger to it. Arts were ^\^c^y*^^^^> 
jts necessity demanded^ or luxury reqvuv^d % V»V3X \sfcVOfi«^ 
necessity aor luxury was tte paveut <a£ d^sA^vie^-^ w^- 
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To be pleased with it, seems constitutional, though it is 
not absolutely necessary to our existence; yet it may 
be considered as the gift of the Lord of the Universe, 
to enable us to render ourselves more comfortable. — 
The effects ascribed to it by the ancients, are almost 
miraculous ; by its means, it has been said, diseases have 
been cured, unchastity corrected, seditions quelled, and 
passions calmed. Therefore, it may reasonably be con- 
cluded, that this art was one of the first known to men. 

This, like all other arts, was rude and simple in its in- 
fancy; but has been gradually improved by its native love 
of pleasure. Again, if we consider how obvious a thing 
sound is, and the manifold occasions it offers for our 
invention, we shall not only be convinced of the antiquity 
of this art, but enabled to draw satisfactory conclusions 
respecting its discovery. 

Vocal Music was certainly the first kind, for man had 
not only the tones of his own voice on which to make his 
observations, but was daily entertained with the various 
natural strains of the winged choirs. He could not but 
observe them, and ther^ce take occasion to improve hisL 
own voice, and the mxidulations of sound of which it is 
capable. It is certain that whatever power these singers 
had, they possessed it from the creation. We are surprised 
at their sagacious imitations of human art in singing; but 
we are ignorant' that the species is capable of any improve- 
ment: and we may suppose that in those parts, where 
mankind first appeared, when things were in their greatest 
beauty and perfection, the singing of birds was a circum- 
stance most remarked ; and that from the natural concerts 
of birds, men would modify their voices in a melodious 
and agreeable manner. After that, wi^d instruments might 
have been first invented ; Diodorus and other author* 
ascribing the invention to observations that were made on 
the whistling of the wind in reeds, and in the pipes of 
other plants. This was also the opinion of Lucretius : 

" At liqiiidas avium veces iraitarler ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam laev'a carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines possint aaTe\s.c5^e jiivare; 
JSt zephyr i cava per calamorum sitoWat v^vpkvmsi 
Agr^atds docuerc cavas inflaxe c.c\i\»&.^^ 
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Other kinds of instruments were probably formed from 
similar accidents. There were so many uses for cords or 
strings, that men must naturally observe their various 
sounds, which might give rise to stringed instruments. — 
Instruments of percussion, a$ tabors and drums of different 
kinds, must havo originated from the sonorous ringing of 
/holbte bodies when struck. In support of this opinion on 
the invention of instruments, Kircher bids us consider that 
the first mortals leading a pastoral life, and being con- 
stantly in the fields, near rivers and among woods, could 
not be perpetually idle ; it is probable, therefore, says he> 
that the invention of pipes, whistles, &c. was owing to 
their diversions and exercises on certain occasions. 

If we consider the opinions of those, our ancients, wha 
Are yet too remote from the beginning of things to know 
them any other way than by conjecture and analogy, we 
ffind a universal agreement m this, that music is as ancient 
•as the world itself; for this reason— ^that it is natural to 
(mankind. It will be needless to adduce many authorities, 
•let one or two suffice. 

PitUarchf in his Treatise on Music, furnishes us with 

rmany examples, to prove the natural influenee which music 

has on the mind of man; and that it is the most ancient, 

•as well as the most noble science. QjuinctiUany (Lib. \^ 

:cap. 11.) endeavourstoprove that music is, of all sciences, 

the most ancient, as well as the most noble. Homer shQWS 

us how far music was advanced in his days, aiid the 

tradition of its greater antiquity, while he says it was a 

part of his Heros education. The opinion of the divine 

origin and antiqility of music, is also proved by tlie fable 

of the muses, so universal among the poets ; aild by the 

disputes among the Greek authors, some ascribe the inven* 

'tion to Orpheus, some to Amphion^ others to ApoUoy^Q* 

' Also the greatest of the philosophers believed that music 

•was, from the beginning, a peculiar gift and favour df 

^heaven ; and that it was necessary to assist the mind to aa 

-exalted way of praising the gods and good men. I shall 

tadd but one testimony more, which is from the €.«L<2t^^ 

waritingSj where e/2/3tf/, the sixth from </4 dam, •xf^e^J^fe^*''' ^^ 

father of all subhaB handle iheYitvt'^ and organs \^\\^'Oa«t 

^ aigtiiSea thht he w&s ^he invetttor, ox otiVj otv^h»>w!^ 

- ^oikHimly.MU^dmthe^^xii^vB^VLti^ii^^^ 
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sufficient reason to believe that music was an art before 
his time ; hence it is rational to conclude that vocal music 
was known long before instrumental, and that there was a 
gradual improvement in the art of modulating the voice. 
If we could believe that this art was lost by the flood, yet 
the same nature remaining in man, it would soon have 
been recovered ; and we find a i\otable instance of it, in 
the song of praise which the Israelites raised with their 
voices and timbrels to God, for their deliverance at the 
Red Sea ; whence we may infbr that it was an honourable 
art previous to that period. 

The high reputation in which music was held by the 
Jewish nation, is, I suppose, well known from ^acred 
history. Can any thing show the excellency of an art 
more than that it was accounted useful and necessary in 
the worship of God ; and as such diligently practised and 
cultivated by a people separated from the rest of mankind 
to be witnesses for the Almighty, and to preserve the true 
■worship of God upon earth ? I have already mentioned 
the instance of the Israelites* song on their deliverance at 
the Red Sea, which seems to prove, that music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was an approved and stated manner of 
worshiping God ; and we cannot doubt but that it was 
accordmg to his will ; for Moses, the man of God, and 
Miriam, the prophetess, were the chiefs of the sacred 
choir. From this time, to that of the royal prophet 
David, the art was honoured and encouraged both publicly 
and privately we can make no doubt: for when Saul was 
troubled with an evil spirit from the Lord, he was advised 
to call for a cunning player on the harp, wlych circum- 
stance alone indicates it to have been a well-known art in 
that time. Behold David, yet an obscure and private 
person, being famous for his skill in music, was called; and 
upon his playing, Saul was refreshed and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him. Nor when David was 
advanced to the kingdom, thought he this exercise below 
his attention, especially the religious use of it. — When the 
ark was brought from Kirjath-jearim, David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might, and with singing, 
^d with harps, and with psalteries, atviYJ\\)^XAw:^ax^\^v«wl 
fr/th cymbals^ and with trumpets. ^t\^ t\v^ sitVL>awv%^\. 
«(P Jn the city of David, what a aoVemty %^W\\i^ ^^ 
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instituted for the public worship and praise of God ; 
singers and players on all manner of instruments, to 
minister before the ark of the Lord continually ; to record, 
and to thank, and to praise the Lord God of Is|*ael ! — 
These seem to have been divided into three choirs ; and 
over them appointed tliree masters, Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun, to instruct them, and to preside over the service; 
but David himself was the chief musician and poet of 
Israel. 

Also, when Solomon had finished the temple, behold ! 
at the dedication of it, the Levites which were the singers, 
all of them of Asaph, of Heman, and of Jeduthun, having 
cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, stood at the east end 
of the altar, praising and thanking the Lord. And this 
service, as David had appointed before the ark, continued 
ki the temple ; for we are told that the king and all the 
p(;ople, having dedicated the house to God, the priests 
waited on their offices ; the Levites also, with instruments 
of music which David the king had made to praise the 
Lord- 

The prophet Elisha knew the virtue of music, when he 
called for a minstrel to compose his mind, before the hand 
of the Lord came upon him. To this I shall add the 
opinion and testimony of St. Chrysostom, in his com- 
mentary on tlie 4th Psalm : — he says to this purpose : that 
God knowing men to be slothful and backward in spiritual 
things, and impatient of the labour and^pains which they 
require, and willing to make the task more pleasing, and 
prevent their weariness, joined melody or music with his 
-worship ; that as we are all naturally delighted with 
harmonious numbers, we might with readiness and cheer- 
fulness of mind, express his praise in sacred hymns. — 
Nothing, says he, can raise the mind, and as it were, give 
wings to it ; free it from earthliness and the confinipment 
it is under, by the union with the body ; inspire it with 
the love of wisdom, and make every thing pertaining to this 
life agreeable, like well-modulated verse and divine songs 
harmoniously composed. Our natures are so delighted 
with music, and we have so great an mc.V\w»\\Q\\ wA 
tendency to this kijod of pleasure, that by \\. vcv^awV^ oivv ^^ 
breast are soothed and lulled to rest. A^avcv, \v^ ^^^^-i 
because the pleasure is so familiar and couwaVe V5\\}cv *ix>x 
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minds, that we might have both profit and delight, God 
appointed Psalms, that the Devil might not ruin us with 
prophase and wicked songs. 

In St. John's vi^on, the Elders are represented with 
harps in their hands : and, though this is only an ideal 
representation of things in Heaven, in a way the most easy 
to our conception, yet we must suppose it a comparison to 
the best manner of worshipping God among men ; with 
respect, at least, to the means of composing and elevating 
our mind&, or keeping out other ideas^ and thereby fitting 
us for entertaining religious thoughts. 

Gmsbro,* _ J, Y. 

Mr. Editor, 

As the education of youth is one of the most important 
objects that can engage the attention of mankind, numer- 
ous inquiries concerning the state of science and literature 
have been inude by men of eminence and celebrity ; but 
the characters and pretensions of Schoolmasters are, I 
believe, subjects rarely, if ever, thought of. A neglect 
winch appears to proceed from a disregard for the interests 
and concerns of the rising generation. 

Who is there, after maturely reflecting upon the neces- 
sity of a good education, and of the value and importance 
of literature ; and who is also aware that ** youth is a 
drama in which the future happiness and misery of life is, 
in a great measure, suspended^*' — ^Who is there thus 
convinced of these weighty truths, that would place his 
children under the care of one who is totally ignorant of 
the requisites of education ? Yet, Sir, strange as such 
conduct may appear^ it is practised, as well as encouraged 
by thousands ; for in every town, nay, in almost every 
village, there are numerous proofs of this assertion. 

An affectionate parent would shudder to deprive his 

child of the necessaries of life ; but that parent, perhaps 

diverted too much* by his secular concerns to superintend 

the education of his offspring, employs a man ignorant and 

inexperienced, to prepare his child for the various vicis- 

situdes of life, and to draw out t\ve beawlles which nature 

may have implanted in his Tt\\t\d'. TVv\3a "Vvw^ trsck^j 

'Separably injured those in whom \\\e^ o>3i^X X<i \ia.^^ 
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cherished " the generous purpose in the glowing breast." 
Error in the first principles is always productive of many 
and serious evils ; this axiom will hold good in science, 
religion, &c, ; but more especially in education. The 
minds of youth are pliant, and easily adopt the foibles, or 
imitate die virtues of their instructors. How careful then 
ought parents to be in the selection of him, upon whom 
they, as it were, repose their confidence, and to whom 
they delegate their power. Next to the sacerdotal 
function, that ofiice of instructing youth, is the most 
important ; and ought to be entered upon with mature 
deliberation, and a full conviction of being properly 
qualified for so important an undertaking. 

In short, Sir, were all those who are emploj^ed in 
education carefully and impartially examined, how few 
would be found competent to teach those branches of 
literature which they daringly profess ; how few to enter- 
tain just notions concerning literature itself ; how many 
to be ignorant of what is required in an instructor of 
youth. It is no wonder that youth are so ill informed in 
those branches of education, over which they have spent 
a large portion of the most valuable part of their live^, 
i*hen it is considered how jrrossly ignorant the people 
may have been, who Iiave presided over their studies. 

Many are the evils which arise from a bad education ; 
and they are of that nature, that they frequently cannot 
be eradicated. What principles, then, can actuate that 
man who deceives the public, by deliberately assuring 
them that he is properly qualified to educate youth, when 
lie is, conscious that he lias undergone no course of study, 
whereby he may be able to direct, as well as to advise 
those who are committed to his care. Of what mischief 
is that impostor guilty, who professes to teach those 
branches of science he does not understand. The fond 
fatlicr, animated by parental hope, looks for that excellence 
which he will never behold ; and deplores, too late, the 
effects of a bad education. The following occurrence gave 
rise lo the preceding thoughts : 

Lately, at a public examination, several mexv oScT^$i.\\\^xxvr 
selves as csuididates to teach an endowed '^laN^ci^vasXv^A 

YOU I J. V 
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school ; and as persons acquainted with those branches of 
learning, which might be reasonably required in a school- 
master, to fill that important office. They were naturally 
conjectured to be conversant in mixed Mathematics ; but, 
** what a falling off was there !*' One, by his own account, 
was versed in every branch of Mathematical learning ; yet, 
alas ! on being desired to add two or three proper Jr actions 
together, he became dejected, confessed nis inability, and 
retired from the scene of action. 

A second candidate, who, like the other, was backed by 
numerous recommendations, seemed not so confident of 
his abilities^ but doubtless thought himself a man of con- 
siderable learning; yet when the examiner began with 
Euclid's Elements of Geometry, candidly confessed he 
had never seen or heard of such a work ! ! ! 

A third affirmed, that he understood not only Arithmetic, 
but every branch of the Mathematics; but when his abilities 
were put to the test, frankly acknowledged that his memory 
was impaired through lapse of time ; therefore, was under 
the necessity of relinquishing the contest. 

A fourth was even found ignorant of any method of 
extracting the cube root; but still he thought he could 
teach it II! 

Thus, Sir, I might tire your patience by the relation of 
facts, which, though at first may excite a smile, will never 
fail to make every thoughtful person gloomy ; especially 
when we consider that these are the men to whom the 
education of youth is, in a great measure, committed ; and 
to whom it is reserved to qualify them to beconie useful 
to themselves, an honour to their friends, and an ornament 
to society at large. 

Suitoji, January 6lhy 1815. PHILOMATH. 

ON THE FOLLY OF AFFECTATION, 

Continued from page 1 2. 

TiiEY require and expect a more than ordinary share 
of domestic comfortf and would, indeed, be ill repaid for 
/i lite of mental and bodily fatigue, by \\ve ca\»\\c^, \.Vv^ III 
/lujuour, or the aifl^ectation of an ViystenccX W\^e\ \^^wiv» 
/^^ do not treat their tvives^ as tViey 'woxiX^y. xSci'ivc Javr 
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patients. I am persuaded that many an unsuspecting 
damsel has found ner ci-devant devoted JEsculapian swain 
transformed, as if by touch of magic wand, into an indif' 
Jkrentf morose^ on passionate husband.*^ Andi here, good 
Mr. Visitor, let me not be misunderstood ; I would by no 
means insinuate that the learned centlemen of the faculty 
are, in general, more disposed to slight the women of their 
choice, than is any other description of men ; and I should 
he sorry that any illiberal inference were drawn from what 
I have adv^^nced ; but the fact is this — they see and 
s^sociate with a variety of women, amongst whom some 
are placed in situations of peculiar delicacy and distress^ 
which excite the sympathetic and compassionate feelings 
— ^individuals amongst them may possibly appear more 
amiable, more estimable than their own wives. 

Perhaps it is difficult in such a case to disguise the 
sensations of the heart ; if the wife be petulant and per- 
verse, negligent or extravagant, the husband almost 
involuntarily makes invidious comparisons; and, from 
similar sources, oflen proceeds the alienation of conjugal 
Jifiections, which may be compared to the gradual declina- 
tion of departing day ; but with this distinction, we cer-^ 
tainly perceive with regret, the approaching shadows of 
the evening ; yet we invariably console ourselves with the 
reflection, that our eyes will, ere long, be cheered by the 
reviving refulgence of the light of day. Excuse, Sir, my 
prolixity : — Mrs. E. is not a woman of judgmeift; there- 
tore, I concluded, it would be in vain to argue the point 
further, or to attempt to convince her of the insidious 

^tifices of Dr. ; so I took my leave, promising to 

l-eturn early on the following morning, and positively 
insisting upon conveying my intended patient to Wood- 
bine Cottage, at the hour I had previously appointed. On 
iny subsequent visit, at the hour of ten, I found Amanda 
still in bed ! I took her hand : — "Dearest Amanda, said I, 
you must consent to accompany me to my rural retreat, in 
the course of two hours : the morning is fine, the country 
}ooks inviting, and all nature wears a smiling aspect — you 
will speedily be better by a little variety of scene," SK^ 
IPOurnfuJJ/ cast her soft and languvi \i\\x^ «^^^^\P«i> 

&2 
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gaying: — ** No, Madam, I cannot, I am too ill; and* 

Dr. -: has been to visit me this morning, and says I 

am unfit to rise from my bed this day.'* But dear Amanda, 
I replied, the ambient air will revive you ; we shall drive 
slowly, and yet be at my house before 2 o'clock ; you know 
not what a pleasant romantic spot it is ; let me intreat you 
not to disappoint me ; and if I find your health shoula be 
any liiorse tor my projected experiment, I will, on my word 

of honour, send for your favourite friend Dr. . Wili 

you, mdeed, she quickly answered, and her countenance 
was illumined -with animation ; most assuredly I will, wa$ ^ 
my reply. I offered to assist her to arise, and in less thaa 
one hour she was nearly equipped for our expedition. 

Judge of the surprise of her mother on entering her 
apartment ; the smile of affection shed a transient glow of 
jo3^ upon lier pallid cheek. — *' Your daughter is much 
better this morning, Madam," I observed ; and has cheer- 
fully consented to favour me with her company. — *' Poor 
soul !" (said she,) ** Thank God for his goodness to thee, 
my dear child'* Ah, thought I, is it not presumption to 
thank the Almighty for the variations of capric6 \ but I 
was silent ; I seldom, on common occasions, intrude a 
religious sentiment, where I know it will not be favourably 
received; to do so, is, I think, to ^"^ cast 'pearls before svoine; 
and thus to cause persons to despise, more acrimoniously, 
the subliaie truths of religion, than they otherwise might 
do. — We must meet those prejudices which we cannot 
oppose ; it is wisdom so to do ; and, consequently, it is 
JoUy to act the contrary part ; such conduct comes under 
the definition of " a zeal without knowledge J* But to 
proceed : — Amanda next partook of a most plenteous 
repast, consisting of tea, bread and butter^ ^ggSf and cold 
ham I I smiled at the idea of the plain fare which would 
be substituted at my Cottage ; — no tea for hysterical 
women, no butter for weak stomachs, no ham for weak 
digestion, no salted meats for feverish brains ! At the 
hour of twelve, she was conveyed into the carriage. She 
was much fatigued ere we arrived at my rural Cot. In 
truth, these hysterical affections debilitate the whole 

nervous system, destroy the vlgo\xt oi ^ou\\\^ a.xv^W\\\^ 

en u JoDg train of disorders* 
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As soon as we reached Woodbine Cottage, I permitted 
her to retire to the apartment appointed for her reception. 
My house. Sir, is pleasantly situated ; the upper rooms 
command a view of the sea, whence it is distant about 
eight miles, I have a neat garden, to which is attached % 
shrubbery; and one walk, in particular, my favourite resort, 
is completely shaded, by the foliage of luxuriant verdur^v 
from toe admission of Sol's sultry rays. This residence is 
exquisitely neat — the furniture is not expensive, but 
fidapted exactly to a rural retreat — it is light and elegant. 
I have a rare and very choice collection of plants arranged 
in the vestibule, and I have also an excellent library ; so 
that there is not any thing, either in my cottage, or its 
vicinity, which can engender gloom or discontent. { 
prevailed with my patient to rise before tea, and join ouf 
party. She Expressed herself much pleased with the scen<^ 
which presented itself to her view. At a short distance 
from my cot, is a grove, the peaceful retreat of a feathered 
choir : thither, after tea, we strolled, and the remainder 
of the evening was occupied by cheerful conversation, and 
by music. I have a guest who performs in a pleasing style, 
but is not very scientific ; she, however, plays well enough 
to engage the attention, without possessing the powers of 
astonuhment. I consider music as one means of relaxation 
which is perfectly innocent, if it be not extended to 
excess ; but quite the reverse, if a taste for it liave been 
cultivated at the expense of a large portion of time, whicjii 
might, assuredly, have been more profitably expended.-r 
I forbear, good Mr. Visitor, now to enlarge ; I hav^ 
trespassed, 1 fear, longer already on your time and atten- 
tion than I ought. If so, pray reserve the latter part of 
this communication for a future number. If you wish to 
know my mode of effecting the recovery of my fair patient, 
inform me in your answers to correspondents ; otherwise, 
J shall not presume again to intrude on the candour of 
your readers. 

I remain, yours, Sir, 

Mo6t tesY^eexSviJiX^ , 

k3 
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ON APPARITIONS. 



To the Editor, 

Sir, — As my former communication on Apparitions 
met with insertion in the last number of the Visitor, I 
have resumed the pen, in order to fulfil a promise I then 
made of carrying the performance to a greater length. 

Instances are not difficult to be procured, nor are they 
necessary, to support an assertion before advanced, that 
men, eminent for courage and learnings are frequently 
slaves to this degrading apprehensiop : they are so nume- 
rous and frequent, that it is almost impossible they should 
escape the notice of the most superficial observer. I shall 
here beg leave to refer the reader to the interesting tale, 
page 117, Vol. I. Quarterly Visitor, as it serves to ' 
strengthen my argument of early impressions. 

Had men but resolution sufficient to follow to its termi- 
nation, the dreadful object which they take for an appari- 
tion, or trace it to its source, they would, in general, find 
it something perfectly innocent, or at least within the 
limits prescribed by nature. Or if men would reflect that 
by the sense of seeing they can form no idea of distance, . 
and if not aided by the touch,, every object would appear 
to be within the eyes, and more or less bulky, as it 
approached or receded ; insomuch that a fly near the eye, 

'would appear larger than an eagle at a distance. 

Experience alone has rectified this mistake ; and it is from 
that source, ideas of distance and magnitude have been 
acquired. 

Whenever, therefore, a man finds himself benighted in 
an unknown place, where, on account of darkness, no 
judgment can be formed of distance, or the figures of 
objects that may present themselves, he is every moment 
afraid of being misled, from not having an adequate idea 
of such objects : hence proceeds that internal and childish 
fear, which many people experience from the obscurity of 
the night ; and of those strange and hideous figures which 
some tell us they have seen. Though such figures it is 
asserted exist solely in the imagination, yet they may 
really appear to the eye, and be, in evex^^ ^aTVvcvJXojc , ^^^tl 
as described; for when we reflect t\\atvj\\etveN^t>Nec^x\wtiX 
i^e of an unknown object but by t\\c aiv^\e \n\\vc\\ >X 
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forms in the eye, the object is magnified in proportion to 
its propinquity ; and that if it appear, when at the distance 
of thirty or forty yards, to be only a few feet in height, when 
we advance within a short space of it, it will seem to be of 
considerable magi\itude; at which the spectator must 
naturally be astonished and terrified till he approaches and 
knows it. . When he has actual perception of it, the 
tremendous appearance it assumed will vanish ; and it will 
appear in no other than its real form. If, on the other 
liand, he is afraid to approach it, and ouits the place with 
precipitation, the only idea he can have of it will be that 
of the image which had beon formed in his eye — the image 
of a figure he had seen, gigantic in its size, and horrible in 
its^orra. 

To reason thus, would rescue many an harmless animal, 
many a bush or half-decayed stump, and many a white 
gate or guide-post from the obloquy under which it often 
labours, of being the real and terrifying object which the 
fears of those who behold it, make it appear. — One of the 
officers of Haslar hospital being dangerously ill, a medical 
gentleman, .who was attending him, had occasion, about 
two o'clock, a fortnight ago, to send the nurse from the 
officer's house to the dispensary ; the weather being incle- 
ment, the nurse wrapped herself with a piece of red baize, 
covering also in part a candle and lantern, to prevent the 
light from being blown out, as the wind was very high.— 
The rays of light issuing from the red covering, she 
appeared, to the imagination of a sentry at a distance, a 
terrible spectre ; and as she approached him, his fears so 
increased, that he ran from his post with haste to the 
guard-house ; where, in about half an hour, he expired. — 
Had this man's mind been free from superstition, or 
untainted by the poison which had been instilled into it in 
his childhood, he would not thus have met a premature 
death. 

The following fact will shew the propriety of investigat- 
ing every appearance which seems to be terrific ; — A 
friend of mind coming late one evening from Hilderthor^e 
to Bridlington, perceived somethm^ >n\vv\.^ «X ^ ^\^^\. 
distance before him, which repealedA-^ * ^vsv^i^Vo "tx^^ *l^cs«i. 
ihe groundy and at last to advai^ee mx\\ «a ^jivcvo^X. vttv^; 
ceptibie wotioa along the middle oV Vhe xw^. "£W>\w^ 
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no respect superstitious, the terrors fixed in his mind, 
during his childhood, were rather awakened; and he felt a 
kind of shuddering sensation, better to be imagined than 
described ; — ^he had the courage, however, to keep on the 
road rather than turn A-om it, and,, ^t last, met this 
dreaded apparition, which proved to be a young woman, 
wearing a ivhite avron, riding on an ass!!! Equally 
trifling would terriiying objects generally be found, could 
people only summon sufficient self command toenable them 
to examine and discern what at first seemed enveloped in 
mystery: I say generaU^^ because it is sometimes the 
effect of malice or frolic ; then I acknowledge they are 
neither innocent nor trifling, for sUch a combination of 
circumstances may be thus produced, that it is almost 
impossible they can be withstood by the most hardy of 
their disbelievers. It is but ill-judged mirth, and deserves 
the most rigid censure, thus to sport with the feelings of 
our fellow-creatures — those feelings too which are the 
most subject to alarm, and most violent in their operation. 
This has sometimes been productive of the worst conse- 
quences : we have a living and melancholy instance of it 
in a person named John Smith, of North Burton, near 
Bridlington. He was, in his youth, as sprightly and well- 
informed as the generality of his peasant neighbours and 
oon temporaries, and promised to become a useful member 
of society, as a husbandman, in which sphere of life he 
seemed destined to move. On his near approach to man- 
hood, two young women, probably his fellow-servants, 
feeling themselves disposed for a frolic, determined to 
make him the butt of it< For this purpose, each wrapped 
herself in a sheet, and crept beneath a table in expectation 
of his arrival. They had not been long in this situation, 
when he came in, on which they quitted their hiding place, 
and advanced towards him. He no sooner fixed his eyes 
on them, than he ran out of the house — and never returned 
in his senses I Doubtless his mind had been tinctured 
with early prejudices. Instead of being the useful character 
he might have been, he is now rather a burthen to the 
parish than otherwise. He is, what is termed, ** meated 
round the town ;*^ that is, he gets his provisions at the 
Armerg in weekly rotation, compensating for it in some 
maaper, by tending their cattk, andoOoet \x\Si[\ii% officet ; 
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and is the sport and ridicule of all the boys in the village. 
It has been remarked to me, since the publication of your 
last number, that I have asserted untruths ; that there have 
been such things as apparitions, and instanced the ghost 
of Samuel, raised, by the Witch of Endor; that there can 
be as little doubt of there being such now ; and that I 
disbelieve in tliem, only because I have never seen any, 
ami cannot comprehend their nature. I acknowledge, 
that on important occasions, God has sent his spirits on 
messages to man : such was that of his angel to Manoah, 
f([>r the delivery of a people ; and to Zacharius and the 
Virgin, for the redemption of mankind; -but it is very 
improbable that He should permit apparitions to appear, 
for the purpose of restoring to the right owner a piece of 
land, or a little filthy lucre ; nor can it reasonably be sup- 
posed, when we have " Moses and the Prophets," that 
lie should send spectres to deter us from sinning. 

There can be little doubt but the majority of the 
nonsensical stories of supernatural noises and church- 
yard ghosts, arises from the impositions of Knavery upon 
Folly, or of Folly upon itself: and no one, who believes 
that the providence of God is over all his works, can 
suppose that he will disturb the dead merely to frighten 
the living, or that he will permit phantoms to arise either 
for DO purpose, or none essential to the well-being of his 
creatures. A man of reflection, who has a proper sense of 
his duty to God and his neighbour, will Fear God, and 

HAVE NO OTHER FEAR. 

My conceptions of God, I acknowledge, fall infinitely 
short of His greatness, His goodness, His mercy. His 
glory, and His power ; yet they at the same time reach 
so high as not to allow a parallel. Turn wherever I will, 
I see nothing but God : His works are unbounded, every 
tohere to be found, and prove His existence ; while, on the 
contrary, I see no trace of an apparition ; it is not ant^ 
tnhere to be found ; and, if I may so speak, disproves its 
awn existence. 

I would, before I conclude, advise those, who, from 
education, are afraid of these delusive phantoms, to read 
Bloomfield's beautiful ballad of the Fakenham Ghost, and 
to endeavour, as much as they possibly caii) X.o ^^^ <^^ 
t2i«ie unnmnJf and terrific. ideas^ to wYild^ a ^txa \^\«^*c.^ 
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01) the gooidness of the Almighty will materially contribute, 
whoy they must feel assurea, will not wantonly terrify or 
afflict his humble and dependent creatures. • 

LITERARIUS. 
Bridlington, January 9th, 1815. 



ON THE MARRIAGES OF THE POOR. 

That Marriage is honourable, cannot be doubted, since 
it is asserted in holy writ ; but many causes may operate 
to make the state more or less happy ; and those who with 
a little prudent caution and forbearance might have slept 
on a bed of roses, have but too frequently rushed into 
dHficulties, and planted their pillow with thorns. Young 
persons of both sexes, in the lower walks of life, too 
seldom reflect on their means of subsistence ; they think, 
if they may be said to think at all on the subject, that 
matrimony is essential to their happiness, and so they rush 
into the chain 

" As custom leads the way ;'* 

not considering that he who niarries before he can main< 
tain a wife and family, is a public nuisance, and a pestife- 
rous burden to the community. For, by so doing, he is 
th^ cause of bringing into the world human beings, oi^ 
whom he entails wretchedness ; and who may have reason 
to curse the parents who caused their existence. Every 
one, therefore, be his situation in life what it may, is 
bouud by every social and moral duty, before he presumes 
to enter upon so important and hazardous an engagement 
as that of matrimony, to ask himself, seriously, ** have I 
sufficient, or have I any probable certainty that I shall 
have sufficient to support a wife and family V* If the 
answer should be in the negative, he ought, without 
hesitation, tQ add, '' then I have no business with a wifb 
to run the risk of having a family ; and I shall betray the 
duty which I owe to my country, if I entail on it the 
burden of supporting an additional weight of unproductive 
industry."— Tnere can be no doubt that 

*' Marriage rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good. 
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But then, 

** Let reason teach what passion fain would hide, 
That Hymen's bands by prudence must be tied.'* 

A neighbour of mine, who was a poor but an honest 
and industrious man, had two sons, both of whom he 
brought up to trades, that they might <' get an honest 
living as he had done." — Tom, the elder, a good looking 
lad, he bound apprentice to a shoemaker, and Bill, the 
younger, to a tailor. — Tom, after he had been a few years 
bound, contrary to his master's advice, would stroll about 
the streets, on a Sunday evening, with flirting young 
women. At length he fancied he was in love ; and it was 
with difficulty he could be prevailed on to serve his term 
out before he married. As soon as the nuptials were over, 
he and his new-made wife began to think of purchasing a 
little furniture : for it appeared that it never entered into 
their thoughtless heads, till now, that they would want 
furniture; but though they were both very smartly dressed, 
neither of them had any money, having saved none in 
servitude, and their parents being poor, they were com- 
pelled to get their little furniture on credit t and as they 
purchased it at a dearer rate on that account, it threw 
them so far behind hand in the world, that they were never 
able to redeem themselves ; and, as their family increased, 
they had no means of procuring their children any learn- 
ing ; they were brought up in ignorance ; were ragged 
and dirty ; and a nuisance to the neighbourhood in which 
they lived. — The parish was oppressed with this thought- 
less family, and tne woman ended her miserable life in the 
workhouse. 

Bill, whose person was rather ordinary, served out hi« 
apprenticeship, and obtained from his master a good 
character for sobriety, honesty, and industry : this served 
him as a foundation to build on. After the term of his 
apprenticeship was ended, he worked at his trade a few 
years, as a journeyman ; and, being careful, for he never 
went to a public house, he saved the sum oi forty pounds ; 
he then addressed a prudent, modest, servant-mai49 about 
his own age, who had lived several years in the same 
family ; and whom he had never observed lo 'we.^x ^^V\\fe 
'gowa, or bows on her shoes, and very se\dox«v> ex.c«^\. ^v^^ ^ 
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Sunday, white stockings ; for he used to say that he always 
shunned those' fine lasses: ** it would take all a poor man's 
wages to find them with clothes." This honest couple 
were married, and as they had both saved money, they 
bought their little furniture without credit ; consequently, 
got it much cheaper, being enabled to go to the best 
market. They had then something to spare, with which 
they began business ; and being industrious, were en- 
couraged by their respectable neighbours. They had it 
in their power to give their children a little learning ; and 
as they brought them up with industry, and set them a 
good example, always taking them to a place of public 
worship on the Sabbath, they followed the example of 
their worthy parents, and all turned out well. They lived 
to a fair old age, saw most of their children settled in the 
world, and died respected by all who knew them. 

Beverley i 1815. Z. 

A TRANSLATION 

OF THE LATIN ORATION, 

No. I. page 29, 

By Mr. E. B. Harrison, of Hatfield, near Doncaster; 
Mr. YoRKE, Guisbrough; and Juvenis, Grammar- 

School, Hull. 

Their translations being similar, we deem it unnecessary 
to present the Public with more than one. 

Delivered in the SHELDONIAN THEATRE, OXFORD, 
On tJie 15th day ofJune^ in the year of our Lord 1814. 

By WILLIAM CROWE, LL. B. 
Public Orator op the University. 



Most serene Prince, Vicegerent of our most beloved 
Sovereign, and you august Kings, invincible 
Commanders, illustrious Strangers, 

Although I should be silent, tVie cvtcxxTcv^laxvc^ vtself 
^ouJd proclaim with what great py vfe axe \\\\^ ^^ 
affected; when not only men of a\\ a^^is anii ^i^S^^^^^^^J*- 
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even the walls themselves and the buildings of the city 
may be seen to rejoice exceedingly, on account of your 
most wished for arrival. With great honour and incredible 
joy, have ye filled this Oxonian Academy, by vouchsafing 
to favour it with your presence, which is most delectable 
at this time, when we may not only have it in our power to 
congratulate you as guests, but also to return the thanks 
due to our deliverers, since, by your exemplary conduct, we 
are sit length safe, and freed from a very grievous war. 

The congress of you, O Kings and Prmces most potenf, 
hath shed an unusual and splendid lustre upon these 
places, as has never before shone upon this or any other 
Academy. Nevertheless we are not those who think our- 
selves worthy of such honour, nor am I willing that 
any thing should be arrogantly spoken or conceived 
by me : when I call to remembrance so many excellent 
men, who in this place were renowned for their knowledge 
in all syences,— so many Kings and Princes, either founders 
of our Colleges, or whose minds were formed by our 
discipline ; but before all, that great King Alfred, from 
whom, O most august Prince ! sprung your noble race ; 
and to whose sceptre you are the most lawful heir, — that 
Alfred whom we venerate as the founder of our Univerr 
sity; and whose magnanimity we ought not to conceal. If 
he were present, he would have the greatest reason to 
boast of his University; therefore, I beseech you to 
allow me to act as his representative for a short time, 
whilst I address you in words adapted to the purpose ; and 
to which you, O Kings! are so attentively listening ; there- 
fore, think that he now addresses you. 

*♦ Illustrious guests, I, who am a Prince, have founded 
this University, which ye behold, and which is the most 
ancient of any now standing. After I had subdued my 
most inveterate enemy, (as ye have lately done J I wished 
not for any thing so devoutly as that I might live 'in 
tranquillity in my strengthened kingdom; where the 
liberal arts and sciences, and the arts of peace, mi^fa*. Ije 
cultivated ; indeed, I know how much studies of this kincl 
contribute to the honour of the Hv^Vv Oo^, «uvv^ \» ^Nft 
happiness of mankind, I hope aVao Xha\. a nvotY ^qV^^^-* 
began by me, will be carried on, auOLau^^^vv\.^^V^ qI'^ssk* 

VO£. II, L 
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men after me, by Kings and by Princes ; then, indeed, a 
part of that glory would redound to me. Nor does my 
nope deceive me. — This is that Oxford, whose name has 
been extended to the farthest nations, and reached the 
most remote people r in which city being nourished, I 
have obtained victories as it were by the aid of my soldiers, 
over much barbarity, ignorance, and impiety. Moreover, ' 
I have treasured up many trophies and monuments of 
learning, which will neither be destroyed by time^ nor 
buried in oblivion." 

Thus magnificently would it have become Alfred to have 
predicted : but we must think and speak more humbly. 
Most illustrious - Strangers, we now request, and also 
beseech you, that with that condescension with which you 
came to visit our Academy, you may deign to receive 
these which we offer, as a tribute of our gratitude, duty, 
nrid respect. They are indeed small, but proceed from 
grateful hearts ; we offer most willingly, what to your just 
cause we owe, because .-that settled peace we now enjoy, 
which is so well adapted to our studies, and which has 
been so greatly desired by us, has, O august Princes ! to 
all the nations and people of Europe, by your prudent 
councils, valiant Generals, admirable virtue, and almost 
. divine fortitude, been effected. 



TRANSLATION. 



EPITAPH ON ELIZA, 
Tlie Wife of the Rev. JAS. COX, S. T. P. 

Very much lamented ; 

"tVlio died bn the 16th August, 1812, aged nearly 41 years. 

Cal>it.y you rest, dear M'ife, i' th' eai'th's dark womb, 
'Till the loud trump shall call thee from the tomb; 
O then with thy pure self if I should rise ! 
And our right hands be join'd beyond the skies ! 
But the great Judge's voice if 1 should fear, 
Thy trembling hand extend, Eliza dear: 
Wretch that I am — unworthy thee to meet, 
Unworthy there thy spotless soul to greet. 
Yet oh ! what extacies, might you but there 
Kesume the station whicli you bore whien here. 

<ruislforoiigh. 3. YORKE. 
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- The same hy Juvenis, Grammar'-Sckooly HuUi 

Sweet may you rest in sleep profound. 
And calmly slumber in the tomb, 
'Till summon'd by the trumpet's soimd 
To hear your just and righteous doom : 
Then may we pledge our mutual love, 
And happy reach the skies above : 
But if I tremble as I stand. 
Conscious of ^uilt before my God, 
Oh ! sweet Eliza, stretch your hand. 
And lead me to his blest abode : 
Then, my dear partner, you will be 
The Sfune in Heav'n to all eternity. 

'« L ■■ > fa I 1 . ■ .. . - ... 
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REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE : 

A Parody from Cowfeb* 



Between Lex and Amicus a contest arose. 
Gold and Paper had set them unhappily wrong. 
And the point in dispute was, as all the world knows. 
To which the pre-eminence ought to belong : 
So Grudge was the Lawyer, and aigued the cause 
Wil^ a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning ; 
While Chief Baron Self set to balance the Laws^ 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

** My Lord," he exclaimed, " my case is most clear 
As ever was heard in these walls, I protest : 
Tho' something of novelty still it may wear^ 
'Tis as old as the sunbeams that set in the West. 
These Guineas, so solid, so brilliaivt to view ; 
Nor canker'd by rust, nor demolish'd by time ; 
What would they not purchase for me, or for you ? 
Ease at home, or eiyoyments in some foreign clime.'^ 

He harangued, dll his eloquence border'd on rage^ 
To prove what no mortal could fairly deny : 
He sne^r'd at the Bank, he inveigh'd at the age, 
JUM compared a Bank Note to me wings of a fly. 

L.2. 
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^ Then surely, my Lord, all the Court must i^ree 
That this precious coin ranks exclusively hi^ ; 
Intrinsic in value it ever will be. 
Whilst nominal properties lessen and die*** 

Then, sh3fHi» his nde, as a Lawyer knows how. 
He pleaded &r Paper, with pathos and grace; 
And clear as a streamlet his language dkl flow 
To prove how our Bullion to Paper gave place. 
He argued on politics, consuls, and trade ; 
Recounting the services Paper suppl/d; 
Talk'd of credit, convenience, revenues paid^ 
And at d^redation most loudly decr/o; 

But ah! to theshattieofaCourt 80«yicouthf 
His intelligent reasoning no lig^t could unfold, 
Which he wisely poncdvinc, returned to the truth. 
And redoubled his eflforts wr Sihrer and Gold. 
So tiie Judge, in a tone most decime and clear. 
Decreed, (with the wel&re of Judges at heart,) 
That as loi^ as a Guinea enlightened our sphere, 
The Paper should hold a sidiOTdiiiafee part. 

HuU. ARBITER. 



TRIBUTARY STANZAS, 

ADl>aBS8ED TO THE OOOil MaK OF TBB HlLIi 

See ritUar. No. IK page l$2. 



Accept this tribute from a friend 

Whose powers to (deaae are unaB;. 

Unless fidr Charity attend, 
Th^ miQr be none at afl. 

The pleasures that his nund reodvei 
From all th^ works of art. 

But ill accord with what he ^ves 
To prove a grateful heart. 

Tre seen thy native powers displt^d 

Beyond the common \me *, 
Mature, In beauteous tints pottrv^d. 
Through all thy pottmta Aaae v 
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Unnumbered tribes of mingled hues, 
Each plant, each fragrant flower 

That hangs its head in morning dews^ 
And sports its little hour:-— 

The varied race of songsters gay. 
That sport on active wing. 

To hail the Summer's bounteous ray. 
Or cheer the days of Spring :— 

Insects, in gaudeous colours drest, 

' With beasts that walk the plain. 
Or in the sheltering cottage rest; 
And fish that swim the main:*-^ 

Imbedded de^ in many a cave, 
Where diousand wonders lie, 

Bri^t shells that ocean's billows lav^ 
. Have caught thy curious eye :— • 

Each element to th^ can bring 

New wonders ^ delig^ f 
And from thy tasteful pencil spring,. 

Their forms to greet our &^U 

Here, on thy wild and desert Kill^ 
Where blows the mountain gale; 

Where, fit>m the scanty soil, the rill 
Runs murmuring to the vale ; 

\^liere first the morning's slanting beam^ 

Upon thy cottage rest, 
And evening throws her golden gleams. 

Upon the mountmn's breast. 

Remote from all the busy strife 

Of population's tide. 
The peaceful labours of tiiy life 

In gentie currents glide. 

Happy, if to some favorite art. 
Some toil congenial given. 

Thy head, thy hand, can beat theVt ^^x\:. 
To scan the works of UeTuvcxi^ 



l5 
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How blest thy lot !• whibt thoii3aiid$ toU 

With, care and ceaseless pain^ 
'Cross trackless seas, or delve the soil, 
' For competeDce, in vain;— 

Thy humbler (ate may daily prove 

How little can suffice 
For competence and social lov^ 

If haughty man were wise. 

Nature, and' Nature's volume wide, 

Es^nds to every mind. 
But ah ! how small to letter'd pride^ 

Its prospects are confin'd ! — 

Whilst thine by nature only taught. 
Can range firom clime to clime. 

Explore new works witii wonder fraught, 
And pluck the wings of time ; 

Thougli hidden from the gaang eye, ''- 
And to the world ui^nown, 

Thy modest worth and virtues lie, 
Thou art qot left alone : — 

Heaven owns thee as her favoi^d child, 

^Thy genius wings its flight, 
High as the soaring eagle wild. 
Basks in ^hereal light : — 

Few, few can boast alike with thee, 
$uch gifts, such powers combm'd. 

Such genius in obscurity. 

So good, so cf^m a mind: 

Still may these varied powers engage^ 
And form thy best delight ; 

*Till strength decay, or drooping age 
Bri^g on thy winter^s night. 

Kow let thy charity excuse 

The faint unstudied lay 
A wandering stranger's lonely muse 

Would to thy merits pay. 

Though various cares engage his breast. 
And all his fancy fU, 
Full oft on thee his thou^ts shall re^ 
* The good Man of the HiU." 



^TUBL^TOR, 
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THE WILDERNESS. 



F0BE8T scenei^ has always, to the admirers of natural heaiity, a 
peculiar interest; for it is there that nature seems most to 
expand) and to exhibit herself in all her native freedom. — 
Rising into majestically swelling hills, or stretdiing forth 
her extensive plsdns, she is no longer contracted, but aiibrds 
to the contemplative mind, new proofe (if any were want- 
ing) of order, harmony, and beauty, in the structure and the 
di^osition of the universe. — Magnificent as is every design 
of creative wisdom, it is here more sublimely grand, and 
creates in the mind that silent awe and that solemn feeling 
of reverential devotion^ which are so happ^y calculated to 
lead us firom ** Nature, up to Nature's God." Trees of 
enormous growth, whose rude and rugged trunks have out- 
braved the tempestuous winds of Heaven, and whose tops 
have escaped the destructive glance of the electric fire, 
present to the wearied traveller in the mid-day heat, a 
cooling shelter and a refi'eshing shade. Long level plains, 
watered by meandering springs, or visited by the dews of 
Heaven, adSbrd sustenance to flocks^nd herds, and yield an 
herbage both rich and plenteous to their wandering tenants; 
whilst many an opening through the woods, pr an elevation 
firom the plains, affords to the passenger the cheering 
prospect of farms and towns abounding in plenty, and 
marked in the distance as the resort of industry and 
opulence, by glitterii^ spires, and whitened mansions peep- 
ing through the woods. Such pictures can scarcely deserve 
the name of a ** Wilderness,'* and it was not without an 
involuntaiy emotion at its impropriety that I found the 
title applied to a place so called^ in the Forest of Dean, 
near Gloucester. 

Rising above the small town of Mitchel Dean, is situated this 
singular spot, and it is scarcely possible to conceive any 
thing more grand and pleasing. The hill is finely wooded 
to the very summit, and requires some exertion to ascend 
its lofly side ; but the eminence once gained, every labour 
is amply repaid. — ^All below rests in a perfect miniature, and 
every view round the extended horizon is full of beauties, 
varied in every combination that fancy can suggest or 
nature di^lay. Woods, waters, hills, mountains, rocks, 
clifi&, and winding roads, are to be seen in ever^ perspective, 
from the broad foreground, to the contracted, and fading 
lines of distance; inter^)ersed with villages, orchards, villas, 
towers, and spires, and evei^r indication o£^ rich^ ^ov|uLqu.s 
and fertile country* 
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In the valley, to tbe rig^ the copious Severn rolls fau tr^Mitarf 
waters into the bo«om of his parent sea; and spreads his 
meandering course through a beautiful vale, wmding and 
revolving, glistening and sparkling through the embos^ning 
woods luce the folds of the twisted snake, as he writhes hS 
shining form beneath the sunny beam. An amphitheatre of 
hills encircles the sinuous course of the river, and serves to 
divernfy the prospect by their varied elevations, their gentle 
undulations, the rude appearance of thdr craggy sides, or 
the smooth and cultured aspects of woods, whose summits 
seem to toudi the clouds. To the left, the mountains of 
heaith-in^iring Malvern, rise majesti^y on the sight, 
gradually receding, till they are lost in the deep \Aue azure 
of the horizon : aU betweenis fertility and beauty, combined 
to the most luxuriant extent; and forming a picture 
inimitably pleasing and diversified. 

The back ground is bounded by the huge mountains of Wales ; 
mountain behind mountain, hill b^nd hill, in every shade* 
and distance ; firom dark to gloomy, from gloomy to grey ; 
and from grey to the mellow tints of the evening sky, when 
the sun hM sunk bdund thdr enormous elevations. 

To such a picture, who could give the name of a ** Wfldemess,*' 
I am at a loss to conjecture; and I was justified when I 
apostrophized the stranger, who, like me, has visited, and 
been enraptured with this picturesque retreat, in saying, 

THIS IS NOT A WILDERNESS. 



Steangbb ! if thy vagrant fi^ 
Tread the path to this retreat. 
Where the wide expanse of hillp. 
Thy curious eye with wonder fills,— 

Where the Severn's waters flow 
In wide meanders smooth and slow. 
The gloomy forest's deep'nins shades, 
Shoot across the length'ned glades ;— - 

Where the oak, in hoary age, 
Long has braved the tempest's rage, 
And the pine in daricest green. 
Adds new beauti^ to the scene :— * 
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Wide the fields and vallies smile, 
And mountains rise, an awful pile ! 
Rocks, trees, and spires, and hamlets gaj, 
Catch the moonlight's soften'd ray : — 

Where the ev'ning's setting beam. 
Gilds old Severn's winding stream ; ' 
And the morning's op'ning hue. 
Shews the mountain's distant blue :— 

Where the birds in concert sing. 
To hail the glad return of spring ; 
The blackbird's song, the woodlark's note. 
Along the vallies sweetly float: — 

If these scenes and sounds combin'd, 
Charm thy ear, and please thy mind^ 
Stranger ! surely thou'lt con&ss 
This is NOT a Wilderness. 

pause then, Stranger, and discern 
Some moral for thy heart to learn ; 
Ere thou leav'st this green retreat, 
Let its scenes these lunts repeat : 

Wide as the hills and vales combin'd,. 
May useful knowledge swell thy mind. 
Clear as the Severn's ample stream, 
Mild as the ev'ning's settmg beam ;— - 

Strong as the oak, whose stiwdy form 
Has brav'd the lightning and the storm; 
Thus may thy soul, in virtue strong. 
The sinking years of life prolong :-* 

« 

And, as glad nature lifts her voice, 
When hills and vales, and groves rejoice. 
When winds and waves, and tempests nuse^ 
One universal song of praise. 

Then, Stranger, if thy voice incline 
To swell this harmony divine. 
Oh! let thy gratefinl heart confew 
That tbU is not a *" WUdemeur 

ERRATOR, 
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^nielDerje! to <Bumt^. 



(46) Answered hy Mr. Benj. Farrow, HuU, 

From the following reasons, I consider light to be im- 
moveable : 

1. If the sun be considered as the fountain or source 
whence light and heat proceed, surely during the revolving r 
ages which have elapsed, the sun must have become ex- 
tinct, as no provision seems to be made for the rays re- 
turning to their original source. 

2. As there must, in nature, be some fixed foundation 
for all the moveable existences of the universe, and as we 
are well assured that neither earth, water, nor air, consti- 
tutes this fixed foundation, there exists nothing, to our 
knowledge, except light, which can form this immoveable 
basis of moveable nature. 

3. The established principles of motion and locality 
sufficiently answer the arguments deduced from Jupiter^s 
satellites ; consequently they cannot be considered as 
reasons against tlie arguments which I have advanced. 

The tame hy Mr. Lamplugh, TTalkington, 

That light is moveable needs no demonstration ; since 
our greatest philosophers agree, even in its velocity ; and 
state its motion to be 897,600,000 feet, per second. If 
light has mobility, it must have materiality ; for nothing 
can neither move, act, change, be changed, or acted upon : 
if light be not material, how can the shadow of a body be 
accounted for? But all the properties of light tend to 
prove its materiality : the angle oi incidence being always 
equal to the angle of reflection. Light always passes or 
moves in straight lines, in one and the same medmm ; and 
refracts, when passing out of one medium into another, in 
proportion as the density of the medium entered is to that 
through which it has passed. 

Vision is^ot an active, but a passive attribute: every 

object must be acted upon by light before that object is 

visible, Dr, Boerhaave caused a globe of iron, twelve 

inches diame^r, to be heated Ted '^ol, axA %\3«<^ti^<^d ^t 

the end of a very exact balance, and eo\Mv\«r^o\«fcd Vj 

weightg at each end, very accutald^ \ M\d»Vj ^«9^^xvn^ 
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the rays of the sun's light into a focus, it actually moved 
the machine. 

Of this opinion are Messrs* Baines^ P^g^j and Water' 
land ; but Mr;. Osmond coincides with. Mr. Farrow. 

(47) Answered by Mr. W. Robinson, Guisborougk, 
If a glow-worm be taken or disturbed, whilst shining 
with great splendour, its light will presently become faint, 
and in a short time will vanish. From this circumstance, 
probable conjecture urges me to assert that the light, 
emitted by tlie glow -worm, is produced by electricity : by 
the. friction of the joints of its body (which are eleven in 
nuitiber) against each other. K^umerous experiments 
already made are sufficient to convince us that a portion 
of electric fluid exists in a greater or less degree in every 
being in the scale of animated nature ; but for what pur- 
pose this animal is supplied with such abundance, we must 
be compelled to acknowledge our ignorance, until we are 
better acquainted with its history. — No doubt its creator 
endowed it with this wonderful property for the best and 
wisest of purposes. 

The same hy Mr. Page, Weslwood^Coitage, 

It is well known that the j2:low-worm and some other 
ii^sects, contain a portion of phosphorus; but of such 
a nature that the particles of light which it produces have 
so small a degree of velocity, as to cause little or no heat. 
If the velocity of the particles of light which the phos- 
phorus of the glow-worm produces, were of such a degree 
as to cause heat, then the glow-worm would appear lucid 
in the day time ; but the difference of comparison between 
the velocity of the particles of light of the sun, and the 
velocity of the particles of light of the phospjiorus of the 
glow-worm is so great, that the glow-worm only begins to 
appear lucid when the rays of the sun are barred from us. 

Messrs. Baines and Waterland also favoured us 

with answers. 



f48) Answered hy Mr, W xi^^^^^^Ta* 
When r candle is burning, the ta\\o'«, «i^^^ \iWv% 
melted. Is drawn up into the wick by cjopvWw^ i>\Xx^oC\«vv\ 
Mi is there converted, by the heat, *mto wx wv^^^^^^^"^^"^ 
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oil ; and then burnt or oonsumed. A small quantity of 
this oil being contained in the wick, afler the candle is 
blown out, emits a very unpleasant odour ; which together 
with the hydrogen gas, disengaged by the slow com- 
bustion, which goes on for some time in the wick, after 
the candle is blown out, causes the disagreeable smell 
mentioned in the query. The combustion of the hydrogen 
gas, which is disengaged while the candle is ouming, 
forming what is called the flame of the candle, volatilizes 
and consumes the emp}aeumatic oil as it is formed ; and 
thus prevents the candle from emitting any considerable 
smell, while burning. 

The same bp Mr. Baines, Reading. 

The operation of melting tallow, except that of burning 
candle, is always attended with a disagreeable smell. In 
this single instance, the £ame of the candle regularly 
consumes the melted grease, the oxygen gas contained in 
the surrounding atmospheric air is absorbed to support 
the combustion, and is therefore prevented from entering 
into combination with the melted tallow, and producing i 
an offensive smell ; but when the candle is blown out, this 
obstacle is recnoved, and a disagreeable smell is emitted 
as long as any tallow remains in a state of fluidity. 

(49) To this qaery no satUfactory answer has been received, 

(50) Answered by Mr. Lamplugh, and Mr. Page. 

Osiris, King of Egypt, was a wise, discreet, and 
virtuous prince, and very much beloved by his subjects; 
but men's graces oft prove their greatest foes : — 

" Base envy withers at another's joy, 

'** And hates that excellence it cannot reach." 

Typhon, his brother, hated him for his goodness, envied 
him for his greatness, and entered into a conspiracy to kill 
him. He privately obtained the measure of him, to which 
he got a magnificent -coffin tnade. It was taken home at 
the time he was entertaining his friends. The guests 
admired k, and Typhon told t\\eTa '^eslVcx^V^ iVvat the per- 
-^^n ifAonj it would ttt should T[iave\U .Se\eT«\\x\^^,\wX.VQ . 
^o purpose, till Osiris went into k; yi\\\c\v >aB \v^^ twqp 
-^oooerdone^ than they closed tYie c^Sisv, «wix^xw\wnK 
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inta the sea. The Pans and Satyrs^ hearing of it, told it 
tp tlie people, who were seized by that sudden consterna- 
tion, which has ever since borne the name of ** jpanicJearJ* 

(51) Answered by -Mr. Baines. 

** Unqualified*' signifies unfit or improper, and 
"approbation" the approving of a thing; therefore, 
'< unqualified approbation," must mean an improper man- 
ner of the speaker or writer's approving of the thing he 

is nrentioning. 

^^^^ke same iy Mr. Waterland. 

\The meaning of the word unqualified, is unfit, improper, 
&c. and is therefore improperly used along with the word 
approbation. I suppose the meaning that is intended to 
be conveyed by it, in the phrase mentio^d in the query, 
would be better expressed by the words unconditional, 
absolute, &c. 

(52) Answered by Mr. Waterland. 
Those cobwebs are the work of the field spiders, which 
liature hath amply endowed with powers for such a per- 
formance. They are furnished with fine tubercles, or 
teats, at the extremity of the belly, whose orifices they 
can dilate or contract at pleasure. It is through these 
orifices that they spin a gluy substance, of which they 
contain a large quantity within their bodies. They some- 
times apply those tubercles to any substance, and then spin 
out a thread as they recede from it. At other times they 
are observed to dart out a long thread with that violence 
and stream, with which water spouts out of a jet ; this 
thread, taken by the wind, is sometimes carried to several 
fathoms in length, still issuing out of the body of the 
animal; when, if it meets with any substance, it adheres 
. to it bv that glutinous Quality ; and the spider fastening 
the other end, the threaa is secured. It is in this manner 
that these cobwebs, or threads, across lanes are formed, as 
noticed in the query* ...—^ 

The same btf Messrs, Lamplugh and Page. 

Those who have read the history of avlk-^^^'^'^ ^=^^ 
tfiiders, win not be surprised to see l\ie c^h^^^ tRet»JCvssNR^ 
ia the query. ^ 
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It is well known, that spiders have the power of spin- 
ning their lines to a considerable length, in a little time; 
apd after fastening them to a fence, they, proceed to 
another ; then tighten their lines across the lane. A great 
number of spiders thus occupied, would soon produce the 
phenomenon in question* 

The same hy Mr. YoiiKE, Guishrough, 

The long white cobwebs, which are perceived in calm 
sunny weather, extended from every hedge in vast quanti- 
ties, are called Gossamer, and were formerly thought to be 
the down of plants. Massy, however, has found them to 
be deposited by a small field spider, a very minute 
animal, the lightness of whose body enableil» it to ascend 
into the air to a considerable height. Since tfie discovery, 
this insect has acquired the name of the Gossamer spider. 

Mr, Bairies also answered this query, 

(53) Answered by Mn Waterland, 

This is owing to the base of the potash having a 
stronger affinity for oxygen, at a high temperature, than 
the red lead ; part of which, having its oxygen attracted 
from it by the potash, is reduced to a metallic state. 



©cammatical aitti ^|Po^opf)icaI <©ucrrc^^ 

(54) By Mr. M^aterland. 

If, according to Newton's hypothesis, light be matter; 
what becomes of it after it is thrown off from luminous 

bodies ? 

{55) By Mr. Osmond, Withemsca. 

It has been said, and generally believed, that willows 

will only grow where there is a continual wetness, or 

moisture, as in low watery grounds. There is now a willow 

growing on the top of the exceedingly high and hard Wold 

of Thipendale, in the East Hiding of Yorkshire, which 

was planted there in the year 1810 ; awd \s now ten feet in 

height. How does this willow 6bla\i^ *^ts coiv\\ti\i«\vj^v.tve.'s»% 

^na moisture ? 
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(56) By IsHMAEt, HvHU, 

Why is the wind colder when it blows from the North, 
North- East, and East, than when it blows from the South, 
South- West, and West ? 



(57) By Mr. Lamplugh. 

It is asserted that spring water is warmer when the 
weather is frosty, than when it is open : if so, required the 
cause. ■ 

(59) By Mr. Baines^ Jiin. Beading. 

I HAVE frequently observed the same piece of silk, 
when viewed in different positions, appear of different 
colours to the eye : required the reason of this^ 

(59) By £borac£Nsis. 

Would not the orthography of the word Committer 
with one e final, be more agreeable to derivation, as well 
as to the analogy of the English language ? 

(60) By Mr. Atkinson, Hetkett School, 
Aequired the origin of the old saw, ** as poor as a rat/' 

« 

(61) By Mr. Eatit AUD^Normanby School, 

How is that sensation to be accounted for, called edging 

the teeth ? 



SUttjfieeciBf to a^atljettiatical jaroBlcmjsf^ 

(84) Answered by Mr. Youle, Sheffield, 
Assume x* — ^ = jT^^ * » whence y = ^rx — t*; and 
«* — 3y = X* — 6 rx + 3r» = □ = x — rmVi •*• 

X = nn* — 3r -f. 2m — 6 = 13^2, taking r = 1, and 
m=: 4; /.y = 12. .. 

The sanie by Mr. Bukdon, Acaster MaftU. 

Pcrrx*— j^rrfl*, and X* ..- Sy =1 b^ \ xJcv^xi x*- — o> 
zsjr, 4fld ^* — d^ zz3y, which, lesoVv^aL vcvIq ^^vt ^^\.^x%, 

m2 
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are « + a y x — a zx y^ and x + ^ X 3? — J =: y x S. 
Assume « -f« = w, and j: — d = ^ ^ m, also a: + 6 ss y 
-i« s, and X — /» s 3m ; the sum of the two form^ equa* 
tions is 2a: = m -|- y -f HI, and of the latter 2x zz y ^n J^ 

3» ; ••y zz ' X ^w* » conseq. x = (3»* — an* ) .^ 

2fi — 2m) 

i m's^ 1, and 72 37 2 ; then x zzW ^% and y =7 10 ; 
therefore the squares are (9 -r 2)*, and (1 -j- 2}*. 

Also by Meurs. Ambler^ BaineSy Chapman, Darby, 
England, Gatothorp, Harrison, Jackson, Killingheck, J. 
Lawplugh, M. Lamplughf Cx. Leng, Mqffeit^ Mair, Page^ 
ISmith, TinduH, Treeby^ Wiseman^ and Yorke. 

(85) Answered by Mesars. Chapman, Darby, and Killinobeck. 

The two eq. transposed, &c. are x* 4- xy =;: 65, ajidy* 
•^ jry zz — 10} ; /• ar* + y* s= 544* In the sec, eq. x ss 

(^* + lOi) -5-y; whence, by substitution, (y* vlOj-) ^yV 
-|- ^* = ^H> a quadratic; hence, y == 34> and x = 64-. 

Also by Meurs.AmbUr, Baines, Ckapman,Tun, England, 
Gamih^rp, Hurrison, Jacksdn^ J,Lamflugh, M.Lamplygh, 
G. Leng, Mair, Page, J. tadman, SmUh, Wilkimon, Wtse* 
man, Yorke^ and Yotde. ■■ ■ ' 

($6) Answered by Mr. Gibson, Normanby School; and Mr. Smith, 

Sf. Andreu^S'Gate, York, 

Let X =: CI; then C D = x 4* 2, and 

C^ = '*^]r+T| * — 1 = V'x* + 2 jr. 
As the trian gles OEC, ADC are similar, 

\/:r» + 2x\ (C E^ : 1 (EQ) : : :r + 2 

(CD) : X + 2 » V J ' + 2 ^ as AD ; 
hence, per pr ob. x + 2^ * "^ a-* + 2x 

X 3.1416 Xx+2^3=5:2X ^236 
X' 8 ; whence, x = 2 ; /. CD = 4; and 
AB = 2v'2: * 

Also by Afe^^r^. ^m5/er, Baines, Chapman, jun. Darby ^ 
Gaxvthorp, Harrison, Jackson^ KilHngbeek, M. Lamptugfyf 
G. Lmg^ MaJffHt, Mair, Page, J. Tadman^ TtndaB, 
^Mt/isarip Wiseman^ Yorke^ aud Youle. 
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(87) Answered by Messrs. G. Leng, HvU, and J. York£, 

Guubrough, 

In the annexed fig. OP = OP = 67<> 22' 

polar dist. dravr AP X to 00; then, in the 

rt. angled spherical triangle AOP, are given 

AO = 25'=' (half the diff. of the alts.) and OP to find AP 
= 64** 52' 26". Again, in the spherical triangle ZAP, 
right angled at A, are given ZA = 40**, and AF, to find 
ZP = 7P 1' 5" ; /. lat. was 18° 58' 55% and the times 
1^ ^V 59", and \(^ 57' 42". 

Also by Messrs, Bainesy Btirdon, Chapman^ Darby y Gaxjo* 
fhorp, Harrison^ Jackson^ Mair, Wiseman^ and Youle. 



The Rev. T. P. Irvin, after giving a sblution similar to 
the above, adds — As some of your readers may not be 
accpaainted with the projection of the sphere ; yet would 
wish to understand now the sun can be upon the same 
azimuth twice in the course of one forenoon, I shall simply 
direct how a common globe may be used to convey that 
idea : elevate the pole to the latitude of 18° 58' 55" ; fix 
the quadrant of altitude to the zenith ; find the sun^s place 
in the ecliptic, for the given day (June 6th) ; cause the 
same to coincide with the quadrant of alt. at 25° ; then 
turn the globe Westward, the quadrant of alt. remaining 
stationary, and the sun's place will again cut it at 75^. 

Sir Isaac Newtox, &c. observe that in the torrid zone, 
whilst the sun is between the parallel of the place and the. 
tropic nearest to it, the shadow goes back twice, repeating 
the directions to the same points, once in the forenoon, 
and once in the afternoon : and the sun will then seem 
to go back. They then infer that it is no miracle that 
shadows go back on dials, except they go back suddenly ; 
or if they point back to the same hour-lines, if the style 
is not perpendicular, but parallel to the poles. 

M tS , 



i 
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(86) Amweredby Mr. Bukdom, Acasier M(Mt* 

K 

Cons, Upon the given base AB^ de^ 
scribe the segt. of the circle (the centre 
of which is F) to contain the given ver- 
tical angle. Bisect FH in Gf and pro- 
duce GF to E, making (by problem 6, 

Simpson's Select E^.) GF + FE. FE 
= FD» ^ 2. 

Draw EC parallel to AB, cutting the circle In C ; join 
AC, CB, and ACB will be the required triangle, 
Dem. Draw CK Jl . to FC meeting FD produced in K. 

By const. GF + FE . FE = FC» ^ 2 ; /. 2 GF + 2FE 
: FC :: FC : FE : (by sim. tri.) FK : FC; hence 2 GF 
+ 2FE = FK = EK + FE ; or 2 GE + FE = EK, and 
HE = EK. Therefore by the scho. to Tlieo. a Simpson 
on the max. and mi'n. of Geom* quantities the inscribed 

rect. ECLH is a max. ; consequently AL-»-iLB x ^^ ^® 
a maximum. Q.. E. D. 

We regret that want of room prevents the appearance, 
of the solutions to this problem received from Messrs. 
Kiilmgbecky Lamplugh^ J^^g^i ai^d Wiseman. 

Hie same by Mr. Baineb, Reading; Mr. Engiand, Normanby ; 
and Mr. Harrison, Burton-Pidsea, 

Let HD = a, diam. of the circle = a + i, HE = CL 
= X, then ED = a — x^ and by the prop, of the circle 

V^ fl — jc xT +x)j=: EC; and, per prob. HE X EC = x 

^ a — j: X 6+i\= a max. which put into fluxions, and 
reduced, gives a: = | (\/9a» + liad "+9^ + 3a — 34). 

[S9) Answered by Mr. Baines, Reading; Mr. Gawthorp, Leeds; 

and Mr. Wiseman, Hull, 

Let X and y /j — x* = sine and cosine of latitude ; 
y and v'l — ^* rr sine and cosine of declination ; a =: 
C03. of 82^ 30' (5i hours in degrees ;) b = sine of 19** SC; 
aiij c = sine ot 30^ ^Q^. Then, as I : x : : c : y = ex. 
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Again, vide Emerson's Trig. B. S. P. 38, i/iTZrp x 

^1 — y* X a+ jy a: 3. Sub stitute t he v alue of y in 
this equation, and b — ex* -r- ^1 — x* X v'l — c*x* = 
d. Whence x = .6964666, the sine of 44° 8' 39" the lat. 
ef the place, and ex = .3534836, the sine of 20° 42', the 
sun's declination, answering to pie 22d of May, or 20th 
July. 

Also by Messrs. Darby ^ Harrison^ Mair^ Yorke, and 
Yoide. ' 

(90) Answered by Mr. Ambler, Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire, and 

Mr. BuftDON, Acaster Mawis, ^ 

Let ABC be any given plane triangle. 
Bisect AC in D, and AB m £; join BD, 
CE, DE, and the triangles DFE, EFB, 
ADE, and FCB, or DFE, DFC, ADE, a 
and FCB will be in arithmetical proportion. 

Demons. As F is the centre of gravity of the triangle 
ACB, FC = 2 FE ; theref. the tri. DFC = 2 DFE, and 
FCB = 2 EFB ; and, reasoning in the same manner. FEB 
= 2 DFE ; hence EFB = DFC, and FCB = 4 DFE. 
Again, because CD = AD, the a ADE = CDE = DFC 
+ DFE = 3DFE. Consequently the triangles DFE, 
EFB (= DFC), ADE, and FCB are as the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, which are in arithmetical proportion. Q. E. D. 

Much in the same manner was this problem answered 

by Mr. Wiseman. 

Ingenious answers were also received from Messrs. 
Bainesy Gatuthorp, Harrison, M. Lamplugh, Mair, Page, 
Whitley, Yorke, and Yotde. 

(91) Answered by Mr. Whitley, Rotherham. 

Construction, From the centres 
O, S, of the two given circles, 
demit, on the straight line DC, 
given in position, the perpendi- 
culars OD, SE; and, having drawn 
from the points K, D, tangents to 
the circles, set off EA along ES, 
aad DB along DO, produced, res- 
pectively equal to these tansents ; 
then draw A By cutting DB m the Te<\u\tei ^Vcil^ 
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(96) By Mr. Darby, Land-Surveyor, Sutton^ 

A GOOD old man, and Kate his wife, 
Have smok*d through forty years of life ; 
And twice twelve ounces smokM away, 
To each succeeding seventh day. 
For ev'ry ounce, (devoid of shame,) ' 

Twelve farthings paid the good old dame : 
Then, dearest gents, declare, I pray. 
What is the sum they've smok'd away, (a) 

(97) By Mr. England, Nomumby School, 

Given 2y^ plus ^- — 2xy = 2x* plus 16, and —plus 
« = ^* — l^to find X and y by a quadratic. 

(98) By Mr. W. Todd, jun. Houghton, near Market Weighton, 

A gentleman has a' garden in the form- of an octagon, 
the sum of the sides, in chains, i^ equal to the niunber of 
square chains it contains : required the area of the garden. 

(99) By Mr. Hendry, Hull 

An estate has been offered on lease for 60 years, at 
£S50 per annum ; but the offer being rejected, a proposal 
was made to let it for the same term of years, on conaition 
of receiving j^SOO per annum for the nrst 20 years, j€350 
for the second 20, and je400 for the third 20. What is 
the difference between the values of these two offers ? 



(100) By Mr. G. Leno, Teacher of the Mathematics, Hull, 

Prove Hill's rule for extracting the cube root : 
" The cube of your first period take, &c." 

(101) By Mr. Killingbeck, Barton-U'WUlowt, 

Being employed to survey a rectangular piece of land* 
I /bund that the difference of iVve ktv^th and breadth wnt 



.«*■ 



C^J Supposing ready money pmd-wceVX^', wv^^woa%^\i^,^ 
cent, per annum, colnpo\xad^30^ftt«&v 
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three times the difference of the diagonal and length ; and 
the content of its inscribed ellipsis =^ 392.7 square chains : 
the dimensions of the field are required ^ 

(102) J?y Mr. Smith, St, Andrewgate, York, 

GrivEN the distance (m) between two lighted candles, 
the larger of which diffuses n times as much light as the 
less, to determine the place between them, where it is the 
darkest possible. - 

(103) By Mr. Whitley, Rothei'ham, 

LooKCNG at my watch between 2 and 3 o'clock, I ob- 
served that a line, connecting the extremities of the hour 
and minute hands, was perpendicular to the former What 
was the time, the ratio of the hands being as 4 to 5 ? 

(104) By Mr. Burdon, Acaster Malbis, 

The sides of a trapezium, inscribed in a circle, a>e in 
arithmetical progression, the common difference of wliich is 
42, and its area 60. Required the sides of the trapezium, 
and the diameter of its circumscribing circle. 

(105) By Mr. Wiseman, Hull. 

The solidity of a sphere, circumscribed cyliinter, and 
circumscribed equilateral cone, are as the numbers, 4, 6, 
»nd 9 : required the proof. 

(106) By Mr. Baines, Beading. 

The form of England is nearly triangular ; the tlirec 
angular points are Berwick, lot. 55° 48' N. long. 2° 6' W.^ 
rDover, lat. 51° 8' N. long. 1° 19' E., and the Land's 
End, lat. 50"*. 4' N., and long. 5° 42' W. It is required 
to find the centre of England, i. e. a point eqiially distant 
from the three angular points; also its lat. and long, and 
the name of the place. 

(107) By Mr. Lamplugh, Walkingt&n, 

The area of any right angled triangle is equal to the 
gqQare root of the products of the areas o^ *1W vw^^x^^^^ 
^SbA eiroumscrihed circles, divided \iy ^AW^^^vvs* xXn^. 
mrea of the inscribed circle, divided by ^A\^\^. ^^c^vt^ 
fdemonstratiou. 
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(108) ^y Solomon Lob. 

A whimsical Wight, 
Who takes great delight. 
Men of science to puzzle and fix ; 
A square pond will place, 
His window to face, 
It's diag'naj, feet nine times six. 

The window his eye, 

Is twice six feet high, 
'Bove the pond ; which there m\i8t appear 

A rhombus to view, 

And, as one to two, 
The diagonals must be quite clear* 

To finish this job. 

He's pitched qn poor Lob, 
Wlio's afraid 'tis too much iox his pate ; 

So VISITORS bland. 

Your help I demand, . 
The fish-pond s position to 3tate. 



ANECDOTE ON AFFECTED LEARNING. 



" A little learning is a dangerous thing." Pote. 

* A SPRUCE young gentleman was one day boasting that 
he had the most happy genius in tfee world. ** Every 
thing to me," said he " is easy. People call Euclid's 
^Elements a hard book ; but I got through it yesterday 
from beginning to end in a piece of the afternoon^ between 
dinner time and tea time.' ^ Read all Euclid," inter- 
rogated a gentleman present, *< in one afternoon ! how 
was that possible ?" '* Upon my honour I did, and never 
read smoother reading in my life."-*-'^ Did you maiter 
all the demonstrations, and solve alV the problems ?"«— 
^' Demonstrations and problems ! I suppose vou mean the 
'««, and ^, and a^ the 1^, 2s y and 3;, and the pictures of 
scratches nxiA scrawls. No, no : I skipt all them. I only 

read EucKd himself, an^ a& EiUcWdi 1 did te«d ia en^ 

afteraoon/^ ^ 
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ESSAY ON THE UTILITY of MATHEMATICAL 

LEARNING- 



That the study of the sciences is honourable^ will be 
readily granted by every one possessed of r^itional faculties, 
and tne means of directing them to useful or laudable 
pursuits. Honourable it must appear to all who have 
learnt to set a due estimation on intellectual attainments, 
as they contribute to the true glory and dignity of man. — 
The splendour of birth, and the pageantry of wealth, may 
be our iegal possessions, but in a moral or a meritorious 
point of view, they can scarcely be called our own ; Whilst 
the treasures of a well-stored, mind are our natural and 
unalienable property, that not only enrich and dignify tho 
owner, but, like a common source oflight,shed beams on all 
around him. For the truth of these observations, I appeal 
to those valuable monuments of wisdom, whether of ancient 
or modern times^ that have not only immortalized their 
founders, but have enlightened, aiid will continue to 
enlighten mankind, till time shall no longer admit of 
change. And though virtue's intrinsic worth can neitlier 
be augmented nor impaired by adventitious circumstances^ 
yet by the liberal arts alone can her true charms be 
elicited, and displayed in their pure and geiluine lustre. — 
How delightful IS this employment of the mind in libera! 
studies, tney alone can tell whose souls have felt the true 
relish of intellectual pleasure ' siuce ot sSV OEvm^ ^^x ^^s^^ 

; roL.ji. .' K ' 
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;;yield present enjoyment to man, next to the practice of 
religion andinrtae, scientific speckilati(Hia furnish "the most 
exquisite feast, and, at the same time, leave the roost 
permanent zest behind them. As to the utility of these 
studies, or rather of the sciences to which they are 
directed, they present us with so wide a field to expatiate 
4n, that we can hardly tell where to begin the interesting 
excursion Suffice it for my present purpose to observe, 
that to the liberal arts we are indebted for all the external 
comforts and conveniences of civilised life ; as well as for 
the higher pleasures and advantages of mental improve- 
ment, and refinement of manners. Deriving mutual aid 
from each other, they lead to every excellence which the 
author of wisdom designed for us« or that human nature 
-can enjoy. Lik^ the strings of the lyre, or the keystone^ 
qf an arch, they constitute a structure of harmony, or of 
fair' proportion ; and by their aggregate strength and 
t^oncord, contribute alike to the glory, the delight, and 
the benefit of human kind. 

Of the sciences which thus adorn, delight and profit us, 

those do not produce the least share of these happy effects, 

which fall under the peculiaf province of the Mathematics; 

the utility of which constitutes the principal subject of this 

essay. And if, reasoning from the wants of mankind, the 

antiquity of any art or science aflford us any general 

argument of its utility, as I presume it may, then may the 

Mathematical Sciences claim this advantage, in a most 

eminent degree. If we may believe Josephus, they were 

the first that excited, and therefore the first that required 

the attention of men. He represents that Cain was the 

original inventor of weights and measures, the builder of 

the first city, and the first that divided the common 

property of the earth by inclosures or iandmaAs. Jubal 

was the inventor of the harp, and Tubal Cain discovered 

the method of manufacturing iron and brass ; but the Souls 

of Sefth were the first loho employed their attention upon 

the motions^ courses, and revolutions of the sun, moony 

stars, and other constellations and heavenly bodies So that 

tAe science of Astronomy had its origin before the deluge« 

The first postdiJuvians that aipplied ifidem^^lves to Mathe- 

matical studies, as Josephus and otix^x wvcA^t^ ^\x\y\Q>x^ 

inform us, were the Assyrians andCVi«^^^swi&»^tXim^\vwsi 
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ttey were brought to the Egyptians by Abraham, who 
taught them Arithmetic and Astronomy ; and long before 
thb period, no little skill in Geometry must have been 
displayed in the building of Babel. 

]But not to insist longei^ on the antiquity of these 
sciences, I shall proceed to more direct arguments of their 
Utility, drawn from the nature of the thing itself, th^- 
experience of mankind, and the effects of the progress of 
these arts, as they u)pear in the present refined state of 
human knowledge. In attempting to do this, I feel con«- 
siderable anxiety, as well from the importance of such a. 
task, as from the inadequacy of those abilities with which 
it is undertaken. However, that I may pay some regard tQ 
meUiod, I shall endeavour to point out the advantages o£ 
the Mathematics as they respect the individual, and as they 
respect society, or the general good of the species. I begin 
witn the individual benefit derived firom these sciences,, 
because they must first have profited and, delighted indi- 
Tidnals, before they could be applied to the benefit of 
■unkind at large. 

The utility of the Mathematical ScienceSt ^s they 
lespect the individual, may be comprised under these two 
heads i-^rsty they excite attention and diligence, and give 
tiie mind a habit of clear and demonstrative reasoning : 
and, secondly y they free the mind from prejudice, error, 
and superstition. 

1. It will, I presume, be readily ackiiowledged that 
whatever science engross the attention of man, truth ia. 
the grand end of all his enquiries. The highest faculty, 
of his nature is most profitably employed in the search, oc 
the contemplation, of this delightful object Yet whether'^ 
from want of impartial diligence in the seareh, or from the 
near resemblance that error frequently bears to truth, or 
tjbe absolute impossibility in many instances of attaining 
to the knowledge of it ; we are often left to wander in the 
mazes of error and obscurity, or at the best, to take for 
our guide some plausible probability, some favourite 
hypothesis of a bewildered mind or a bold vvsi.^^Ti'^^xi^ 
Such was the Epicurean philosophy re\aXAXv^\.o ^^ wv^x^ 
Aftbe world; ^uch the various teueU oi \)^ ^fc<yXa ^^ ^^> 
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who differed with endless contradiction as to the sctprenoi<d 
good of man ; and such the Cartesian philosophy in more 
modern times, which, rejecting the aid of Geometry, 
exhibited a crude system of accumulated blunders. No 
wonder then if the Mathematics are so admirably calculated 
to elicit the attention of the human mind, by furnishing. 
In all its operations, a perpetual succession of pleasing and 
infallible truths. For next to physical certainty, or that 
which is obvious to the senses, there is nothing that can 
bribg so high a degree of evidence in human reasonings as 
the truths of Mathematics. And even in other sciences, 
where our conclusions make the nearest approxiihnation to 
eertainty, our arguments are generally conducted by the 
principles and axioms of mathematical analysis or demon- 
stration. And yet as the deductions of mathematical 
j^asoning, though strictly infallible, are not obvious to 
ctir senses, they are no less adapted to quicken our 
diligence by the remoteness of truth, than to arrest our 
attention by its successive developement. Proceeding 
from the most simple and obvious principles, which no 
rational mind can dispute, they lead us step by step to the 
most abstruse and sublime discoveries; whilst nothing 
being asserted or admitted in the chain of consequences 
which is not deduced by infallible reasoning, however 
obscure or remote at our first setting out the object of our 
inquiry may appear, the result commands our full and 
free assent, from the means by which it is obtained. Con- 
fident that we shall not be disappointed, or that if we be 
i^reful in our process, we shall at least arrive at a rational 
conclusion, consistent with our fundamental principles, our 
diligence and attention are spi/rred on to the attainment 
of sorne certain reward. 

The interest they excite by the certainty of demonstra- 
tion, or the test of analysis, is not the only advantage an 
individual derives from the study of the Mathematics. — 
He acquires a habit of close and methodical argument in 
all his scientific researches, and, Indeed, in every subjeet- 
that engages hh mind. For Mathematics are ** th6 
noblest praxis of logic or umvetaaV T^aAoxwcv^. It is 
through them we may perceive Vvow the %XA.\&du ^qx^ga ^ 
syllogism are exemplified m ot\e svxb^^cX., wwsv^Xn, x^% 
predicament ofqitantity. By maiWvas ^ic^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^"^ 
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forms as' they are applied here, we may be enabled t9 
apply them of ourselves elsewhere. Nay farther stiU,-— 
by viewing the mind during its process in these syllogistic 
employments, we may come to know in part what kind oF 
being it is ; since mind, like other powers, can be onljr 
known from its operations. Whoever, therefore, will stud]^ 
Mathematics in this view, will become not only b/ 
Mathematics a more expert Logician, and by Logic A 
more rational Mathematician, but a wiser Philosopher, 
and an acuter reasoner in all the possible subjects, either 
of science or deliberation." This habit of clear and 
demonstrative reasoning, which is acquired by the study or 
Mathematics, particularly of Geometry, is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the imagination in due subjection to 
the judgment, to prevent the understanding from becoming 
the dupe of our own weakness and caprice, or from being 
led captive by the wit and eloquence of others. The most 
effectual and successful means of persuading mankind is to 
delight them. No man was more convinced of this than 
the late Lord Chesterfield, who, therefore, in his letters 
to his son, inculcates the graceful forms and powers of 
oratory as the highest acquisitions of a public speaker. It 
is against the delusions and attractions of these, that our 
minds ought to be fortified by Mathematical reasoning, I 
cannot give a stronger instance of the necessity of this;' 
than in the unjust applause given by the House of Com^ 
mons to his Lordsliip, on the occasion of his bringing in a 
bill for reforming the calendar. •* I gave them only,** 
says his Lordship, ** an historical account of calendars,' 
from the Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amusing them 
now and then with little episodes ; but I was particularly 
attentive tp the choice of my words, to the harmony and 
roundness of my periods, to my elocution, to my action. 
This succeeded, and ever will succeed ; they thought I 
informed, because I pleased them; and many of them said, 
that I had made the whole very clear to them, when God 
knows I had not even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, 
who had the greatest share in forming tlv^b\\\^«^^^^^»^^ 
one of the greatest Mathcmatvciauft avuV K^Vtwvvi>cwe\'^ \xv 
Europe, spoke a/lerwaids vw»k\\ iT\^imV.eVv\ovs\^^^^'>^i^^,^^ 
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the clearness that so intricate a matter would admit of;. . 
but as his words, his periods, and his utterance, were not 
nearly so good as ipine, the preference was most unani- 
mously, though most unjustly given to me." All that his 
jLordship urges in favour of eloquence in the speaker, is no: 
l&ss efficacious in shewing the necessity and advantage of 
that kind of reasoning in the hearer, which Mathematical 
speculations are so well calculated to supply. It is from 
these sciences alone that we acquire the habit and the 
power of analyzing any composition or piece of oratory 
into its simple elements, or of compounding, by the 
synthetical method, the arguments that we hear or read, 
or rather the truths which they contain, into a rational and 
consistent whole : and on that basis to form our opinion, 
and correct our judgment. 

2. The natural effect of this habit of clear and methodical 

reasoning, is to extend man*s general knowledge, and to 

free the mind from prejudice, error, and superstition. He 

who is accustomed to search for truth by the clearest light 

of reason, will hardly be induced, in any matter of 

importance, implicitly , to rely on the vague testimony of 

otliers. He is equally proof against the flash of wit, the 

fire of eloquence, or the fascinating charms of the muse. 

Only in the sacred name of truth, or within the precincts 

of a rational propriety, will he recognise or admire them. 

His logic is the Lydian stone to try sound wits upon : and 

though he is far from believing that every subject which 

employs the thoughts of man admits of demonstrative 

proof, yet he deems nothing rational that does not in some 

degree assimilate with truth, or point to that cynosure of 

human knowledge. Thus the Mathematician is alike 

, defei^ded from error on the one hand, and from prejudice 

on the other. Nor is it to be imagined that those sciences 

which give us so clear And comprehensive a knowledge of 

the true system of the world, can ever suffer the mind of 

man to be debased by superstition. Will they not rather 

jDspire him with the most profound reverence for that all- 

mse GeometeTy and a Just conce^liotv of his laws and 

governments who hangs the eart\\ w^otvwolVvcv^, «lxv^ v?>Mij» 

y^Jtbout the tedious deductions o^ Yvumaxv Teai%cjTi\w^^ c»». 

see at one view the whole cham oi atvtece^e^xvX.^ a:c^^ ^^^ 

^equents, from the simplest to tiv^ mo^t ^>itt\aftft VxxkXi 
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Much less can that calumnious suggestion be tolerated, 
that the Mathematician, by the continual contemplation of 
lines and numbers, instead of a habit of universal reason- 
ing, acquires only a particular species, in which matter or 
magnitude alone being concerned, and truth being always 
discovered to him by the most infallible evidence, he is\ 
^ence led to doubt the immateriality of the soul on the 
one hand, or the mysteries of divine revelation on the 
other. It is true that each science has it$ peculiar province, 
and that all do not admit the same degree of evidence ;'y et 
all have one grand end in view, the discovery of truth ; and 
to this end, &om their natural connexion with each other, 
each renders and receives niutual assistance. And if truth 
does not always appear with the same brightness, the 
evidence may be no less decisive on that' account. Truth 
may be demonstrated even when veiled in mystery. The 
true Mathematician is a true Philosopher : he knows that 
there are mysteries in Mathematics and Physics, as well 
as in Metaphysics and Religion. He can prove the 
existence of the air, by the evidence of its force ; yet he 
knows not the nature of the particles it consists ofj any 
more than he knows the nature of the soul, which, how- 
ever, he can be proved to have from its faculties of 
understanding, memory, and will. He can prove by 
Mathematical demonstration, that there is a curve which 
continually approaches nearer and nearer to its asymptote, 
without a possibility of ever touching it ; and yet he can 
no more tell you why it should be so, independently of 
Mathematics, than he can prove the immortality of th^ 
soul, or the doctrine of the Trinity, without divine revela- 
tion. The sublime truths of Mathematics, though resting 
on the strongest evidence of demonstration, are not more 
obvious to the senses, than the great and mysterious truths 
of religion. There is this difference, however, that the 
former may be demonstrated to be true by human reason, 
though above its comprehension ; whilst the latter are also 
incomprehensible, but instead of the fallible deductions of 
reason, (I speak not of number and rcva^i^A^^a^ w<st ^ 
^ sensible things,) have for their ba%\& l\ve wtv^tx\w^n5W^^ 
divine testimony. But shall he v\\o d\%coNex% w^'sXeyvwyi 
truths by the principles of Mathematics vci ^Ne\^ "^"^^^xx 
science, doubt the Uuths of divine teie\«.>A.oTL\ wk»^ 



who at every step is learning bow to appreciate truth from 
the force of argument and evidence, scruple to believe in 
the attributes of the Deity, and the obligations of virtue i 
Hather let my judgment go with them, who can attribute 
to his intimate knowledge and deep contemplation of the 
sublime truths of Mathematics and rhitosophy, the sincere 
belief and extraordinary zeal of a Newton ;. and to hia 
ignorance of those truths, the scepticism of a Bayle. 

{Ta be continued.} 



Mr. Editor, 

You cannot but allow that there is no class of people 
more neglected than Schoolmasters, who have bestowed 
great labours on their pupils. In the life of ypur prototype 
Mr. W. Emerson, by Mr. Bowe. it is said " that he 
applied himself with attention and diligence ta the study 
of Mathematics, under the direction of Schoolmasters, 
^hose names I do not remember, but of whom he used to 
speak, in the latter part of his life, with great respect." 
This omission I consider as very reprehensible ; the names 
of the men who elicited the fire of that genius, should 
have been handed down to the latest period of posterity — 
they have rendered inestimable service to the cause of 
truth and of science — they were the means of enabling 
Mr. Emerson to write such a Course of Mathematics, as 
excels any similar work in any age or language 

But this omission is not confined to the life of Mr. 
Emerson. In most works on Biography, it will be found 
that in their youth, great men were sent to different 
renowned schools, and distinguished themselves ; but 
yeldom any notice is taken of the tutor ; though, it is 
probable that, through his endeavours and example, the 
youthful mind was urged and lured to that state of perfec- 
tion wiiich it afterwards attained 

This is one of the unpleasant things which attends tl>e 

profession of schoolmasters ; yet I am glad to observe, 

i/iat in Jtigh life it is genera\\y ox\\eTV\fee \ vj^ W^ \.\vaX 

JCings and Princes have provided Vv\ieTa\\^ ^w \)tv€vt \.>\Vot%^ 

Mndhave always considered l\iem a& mcti^V^^^^^^^:!^^^^. 

^em essentisd service. 
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It is my opinion that to withhold that praifile which is 
due to merit is not only unfriendly, but unjust ; therefore, 
I frankly confess, that whatever advances I may make ia 
pure and mixed Mathematics^ I shall attribute to the kind 
instructions and admonitions of the kite Mr. John Cavill, 
of Beighton, near Sheffield. As I consider such men as 
John CaviU of considerable use in society, I shall subjoin 
a brief narrative of his life, which will> I hope, afford some 
entertainment to your readers. 

I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, CONONUS. 

Grammar- School^ HuU^ April 4f^A, 1815* 

John Cavill, was bom at Winteringham, in Lincoln* 
shire, in the year 1748, of poor parents* Early in his life, 
his parents removed to Sheffield, in Yorkshire, where he 
was bound apprentice to a shoemaker. At a Sunday- 
school he was imperfectly taught to read and write, which 
was all the education he ever received ! Therefore, it 
evidently appears that he had less assistance in learning 
than either Thos. Simpson, the mathematician, or Eugene 
Aram, a great linguist. Moreover, John Cavill had no 
emolument from the infamous practice of Astrology : he 
held in utter abhorrence, deceptions of this description. 
Soon after the expiration of the term of his apprentiee- 
thip, he married, and commenced the business of shoe- 
maker. Not long after this, he had the misfortune to be 
dejfrived of his wife. He had now taught himself so far 
in figures, as to be enabled' to make out a shoemaker's bill. 
At the age of twenty-eight, he married a second time ; 
after which he bought some old books on Arithmetic, and 
perused them till he was master of The Golden Rtde,^^ 
Now his prospects began to brighten : it is well known to 
arithmeticians^ that he who understands The Rule of 
Three^ and can operate with facility, will meet with few 
difficulties in his progress through Arithmetic— and that 
lie who is ignorant of its rules, will aiwBcj^ Vi«i ywn^^^^Aw . 
in difficulty, doubt, and obscurity. HatVvcv^ xvorw ^ <:«cv-' 
^tent knowledge of Practical Ant\imeUc,\ve^s»^^^^^^^^ 
mtbythe aid of Algebra he might be eiv«JA^^X.^ ^e«vo^ 
'*te the Rules of Arithmetic. He xlon? >aef?«^ ^'^ ^ 
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sensible, that without a general knowledge of the Mathe* 
matics, few of the branches could be thoroughly under- 
stood. He was so fortunate as to meet with Ward's 
Young Mathematician's Guide ^ a work which has tended to 
make mpre mathematicians than any other in the English 
language. With avidity he perused this production, and 
soon became master of simple and quadratic equations.— 
The Geometry therein contained, excited his curiosity id 
read Euclid. He obtained an edition of Euclid by Stone, 
(another self-taught mathematician,) with which, in A 
sbbrt time, he became very familiar. So eager was he in 
the pursuit of scientific knowledge, that he generally car* 
ried in his pocket a piece of chalk, with which he waa^ 
wont to solve geometrical and algebraical problems upon 
the soles of shoes. Nay so arduous was he before he 
quitted the business of shoemaker, that he would fre<« 
quently stop on the road to work problems on the flags^ 
or any large 8t<one which presented itself. With such s 
determined spirit and persevering inclination, it cannot be 
considered as a matter of astonishment, that he attained 
considerable eminence, as a mathematician. He used to 
be indignant at those who complained of the want of time.^ 
He justly observed, that they had time to smoke, drink,, 
and see raree-shows, but none for the improveraent of 
their minds. 

At the age of thirty -five or thirty-six, he removed from 
Sheffield Park, to Hackenthorpe, a small village about 
£our miles from Sheffield, where he followed his trade for 
Bearly five years ; during which time he devoted all his. 
leisure hours to the study of science. Previously to this he. 
had corresponded with the editor of The Ladle's and Gen.* 
ileman's Scientifical Repository^ and had several ingenious, 
solutions inserted in that work ; which, I have heard hint 
observe, tended to stimulate him to greater exertions — an 
additional proof how useful suph publications are.. Thf^ 
Ladies' and Gentleman's Diaries attracted his notice, to 
which he contributed many years. The Mathematical, 
Companion, and Professor Leyhourns Mathematical RepQ*: 
siiory, new series^ have been axd^ed \a'^ Vv\% ^.^yciUvbutions. 
-T — la the HocMngham nctwspajwer, ^viSaVv^^^ «x '^>i^* 
speared, ia hU name, xxiauy uv^em^ixj^ \it\Jt^^^ «fii^ 
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During his residence at Hackenthorpe, a person to fill 
"die offices of schoolmaster and parish-clerk was wanted at 
Beighton^ He applied, and readily obtained the appoint- 
ment, which he held till his death ; this took place on the 
llthof April, 1814. 

The disposition of Mr. John Cs^iW was truly amiable.— 
He, though a humble representative, was, like the great 
Emerson, ready and willing to assist any student, as far 
as he was able, without fee or reward. His example 
operated powerfully on the minds of mathematicians 
-within the circle of his acquaintance. Such a man is of 
very great use as a schoolmaster. He has no fear of his 
pupils suipassing him ; therefore is not under the necessity 
of turning them back, in order to make them more 
perfect, as ignorant teachers oflen pretend* Mr. Cavill 
Was wont to observe, that ^*a sound mathematician teaches 
faithfully ; he knows all the essential parts of Mathematics 
"which are necessary to be taught to young men, and their 
bearings upon each other : that Surveying is only a few 
problems in Mensuration ; that Navigation is but Trigono- 
'inetry, under a different name ; and he who is master of 
Mensuration and Trigonometry,* will fully comprehend 
Surveying and Navigation in a fortnight." 



To the Edltor, 

.Sir, — The following account of" The.tnanner of takiiig 
the Whale," was put into my hands as the production of 
^respectable gentleman who hasTisited the Frozen Ocean, 

Where snowy billows lave their awful bed; 
And icy mountains strike the soul with dread 1 

Should you think it worthy the notice of your readers, 
(and probably many of them have some dear relative 
employed in tnat hazardous, and too often perilous trade) 
,you ^re quite at liberty to publish it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your respectful humble. SetNwM^ 
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THE MANNER OF TAKING THE WHALE. 

When a ship has arrived at the bay or place intended 
to fish in/ she remains *< dodging" about, with sufficient 
canvass set to keep her clear from ice, and in such a 
situation as circumstances make desirable* According -to 
the size of the ship, she has isix or eight whale-boats on 
board, from 22 to 24 feet in length, and about 6 feet in 
breadth ; sharp at each end, wiui six or eight oars, anc) 
equipped in the .following manner: from 6 to 300 fathoms 
of line is coiled aft, in the most exact and curious way ; 
80 that, when fast to a fish, it seldom happens the lines 
run fouK To the end of each boat's line is fastened a 
harpoon, which is fixed at the boat's head, the point 
resting upon the stem, and the shaft placed in what is 
termed a meek or bracket, so that the harponeer can 
seize it in a moment. Each boat is also provided with 
some loose harpoons, a quantity of lances, knives, a 
erappling iron, hammer, ax, horn, jack-flag, «mall boat 
hooks, fin-tows, a squab, and a compass. 

A boat is manned from the watch upon deck, and sent 
away on the look-but. That part of the watch on board 
keeps a strict eye on the boat, observing all its motions : 
and when at too-great a distance to be distinctly seen from 
the deck, some one goe^ aloft into a place called the 
** crow's nest," which is at the main topmast head; where, 
with a glass, he can distinguish what is doing in the boat. 
In this state, not the least noise is permitted, even in 
walking the deck, lest any .part of the crew below should 
be xlisturbed ; for it is necessary that every mai^ should 
^lijoy tliie repose allowed him without molestation, it being^ 
uncertain in how short a time he may have to undergo 
the greatest fatigues. 

When a fish is discovered at any distance bj those in 
the boat, (a whale may be seen and heard two miles,) 
every exertion is used to make all possible way towards 
it ; the harponeer and boat-steerer continually inciting 
the rowers with *' Novo my canny JelUms !—my dear^ dear- 
lads I pull axjoay-^jmU away! — there' she btotvs I — ive*re 
Just upon her /" . &c. &c. — though perha|>j5 hot within a 
mile of the fish : but this t^e towers are ignorant of, no 
maa beiBg penkiitted to look oNexVa&^x^^^"^^ 
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Should the whale continue upon the surface until the 
boat get within a few yards of her, and she appear shy, 
whilst the sea is smooth, it is generally sculled upon her ; 
—but should there be any swell or ripple upon the water, 
so that the oars may not be heard, the boat is then pulled 
'directly against the fish, when the harponeer immediately 
plunges his harpoon into her, with '* There my jetuel--^ 
there you have itj* &c. &c» 

It often happens, that when a boat is within five or six 
yards of a fish, she takes the alarm and sheers off— so that 
the harponeer, seeing no other chance, heaves the harpoon 
at her, which gets fast, or not, according to the distance 
al which it is thrown. 

The blow is no sooner given, than the whale dives down 
with a desperate flurry, taking line at a great rate.—- The 
oars are thrown out, jack hoisted, and every man remains 
steadily in his place; the boat-steerer having an eye to the 
line, whilst the harponeer has several turns of it on a 
round piece of wood, fast in the boat's stem, called a 
•* bullard," resembling a hatter's block, by which he is 
enabled to check the velocity of the fish^ and contribute 
greatly to its fatigue. 

As soon as the boat's jack is discovered from the ship, 
•* afoW is called ; — which is done by the men upon deck 
arming themselves with capstern-bars and handspikes, or 
whatever comes first in the way, and beating them 
violently against the deck and hatches ; at the same time 
running, jumping, and shouting ^^ a fall I a fall I a fall I 
a fall /" In an instant all hands are upon deck, with their 
clothes in their hands, (which, on " turning in," had been 
tied together)'; the boats are lowered, manned, and sent 
away, and the greatest exertions are made to come up 
with the fast boat. In the mean time, the doctor hoists 
a jack on the mizen-top-gallant-mast, in answer to the 
fast boat ; the ship is then distinguished by others in the 
country to be what is called a ** fast ship." The cook, 
and his mate, with the remaining hands on board, assist in 
working the ship, whilst the master, with his glass, ascends 
into the crow's nest. — Amidst the w^xoax ^>\ «:^^«t^^^jX 
confusion of " afall^^ it is dV^cxAv fe\ «w^\x«Ci^^'^ v^^jfe 
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persuaded^ on the moment of awaking, that the ship is not 
going down, or that some other dreadful catastrophe is 
not at hand ; it is an astonishing scene, and never fails to 
affect, in a powerful degree, the mind of a person for the 
first time, notwithstanding his being cautioned of it before* 
Wlien the t)oats from the ship have got up to the fast 
boat, and the fish has not l)een upon the surface since 
** struck," (a fish will sometimes continue below an hour 
after the first harpoon is given), each is placed in that 
direction in which it appears probable, from the situation 
of the fast boat's head, and the quantity of line out, the 
fish will come up again. — One boat generally keeps near 
to that which is fast, so that when her lines are almost 
•* run out,** those of the other boat may be *' bent on."— ^ 
As soon as the whale is again discovered, the boats strive 
against each other to t)e first alongside her ; and unless 
they lay very ^wide, and she be not much fatigued, some 
one mostly succeeds in giving a second harpoon, when 
probably she again plunges ; but it seldom happens a fish 
continues Iod^ under the surface with two harpoons. On 
her next appearance^ a third boat gets fast, and the whale 
is then considered safe, unless very furious, or amongst 
much ice, when a fourth harpoon is thought necessary.-— 
When three or four boats are fast to a fish, she remains 
upon the water, blowing and beating in a terrible manner, 
or goes down for a few minutes only. The laucing-boats 
then approach, and pull directly against the fish, so that 
they are in danger of being sent down every moment by 
a blow from her immense tail, (twenty to thirty feet in 
breadth,) which makes it extremely necessary to be very 
active, cool, and 'resolute, avoiding the least confusion, the 
life of every individual at this time depending upon the 
proper management of the boats. 

The harponeers endeavour to strike their lances abafl 

the fins and blow-holes — the only part where a wound can 

be given with effect ; for wounds about ^e ribs, or other 

places of the body, serve but to torment antj increase the 

rage of the fish, without expediting its capture. — .'When a 

lance is plunged into either of the above-mentioned 

places, it is thrust in four or fi.ve feel dee^, wad drawn up 

iww/ down like churning ; the agotvvzed ^^\ieW\xv« v\&\.«\ 

a eonslderable height, and beating \t m a \.^tx*^\^ \ci«nqrt 
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upon the water ; at the same time spouting blood all over 
the boats, whilst the sailors are crying out, ** There she 
ipauts claret I — tkere^ her chimney 's on fire /** &c. At 
length the poor tortured fish expires, and turns on its 
back, when all the boats^ crews give three cheers, and 
strike their jacks ; which, on being discovered from the 
ship, b answered by three cheers on board, and her jack 
likewise is hauled down. 

The fast boats' lines are then cut from the fish and 
coiled in the boats, with the same exactness as at first ; 
which to the first fast boat is a long and disagreeable duty 
in bad weather, having probably several hundred fathoms 
out : the other boats, perhaps, having run but little line,, 
are mostly ready to assist at towing the fish to the ship. 

A hole is made in the under lip, and a line passed 
through it, which is secured to a boat, and prevents the 
head from sinking ; holes are also cut in the fins, which 
are lashed together by a fin-tow ; the tail is supported in 
the same manner as the head. The boats are then made 
fast to each other, and the labour commences, amidst 
continued •• huzzas,** of towing the fish to the ship, — 
which is often two miles distant, and cannot make sail 
towards the boats, from ice or contrary winds. Having 
got the fish to the ship, she is lashed head and tail to the 
larboard side, the boats are hoisted up, and every thing it 
made ready for " flinching.*' • 

The whale, as before observed, being lashed to the 
larboard side of the ship, every man puts on his fiinching 
dress, consisting of a seal-skin jacket and trowsers, (pro- 
cured ftaixk the native Greenlanders) and large jack-booti|./ 
Drams are next delivered out, wh«n the business o^ 
** flinching'* commences, each class having its allotted 
birth. 

The harponeers are upon the fish, and with knives, 
from two to three feet in length in the blade, and about 
the same in the shaft, take off the blubber by what aire 
teamed slips^ or large pieces of great weight, (perhaps 
several tons,) which slips are made fa«\. toN«fiX\\^^% ^sAi- 
tickle secured to the main-ma&l^ eo VVmX ««» '^"'^^ ^?. 
gtkdusdly MepMrated from the fid:i» tiie \a.Oi}i^> niVvSbv v 
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worked by the windlass' and crab, hoists them upon deck, 
when the boat-steerers cut them into pieces of nine or 
twelve inches square. The ptcki^-hatuk men (rowers) are 
employed .in heaving those pieces through a square hole 
\a the main hatches, in the ^inch-gut or hold. A thirct 
set is engaged at the windlass and crab ; and a fourth is 
the '* maUimatiX'boys^* in the jolly-boat, alongside the 
whale. The master, with one of the mates, generally 
superintends the manageorent of the tackle, whilst the 
doctor assists at the windlass — the cook, and his mate, 
being at the crab. — A fish will take three or four hours 
flinching, and frequently as many whales are kiUed and 
Ainched without going to rest. *' Making off,'' is the 
lurther progress and finishing with the blubber on board. 
«^When a ship has more blubber than can be stowed in 
the hold and 'tween decks, she is either made fast to an 
ice-berg, (ice-mountain) or run into an harbour; but the 
^tter is generally preferred in Davis' Streights. — A stage 
is raised about two feet above the deck, on which large 
square pieces of the tail are laid, serving as blocks for the 
]>fubbe;r to be chopped upon. The empty casks are made 
jready, and the loose ones put together. — The blubber is 
then thrown out of the *^ Jlinch-guV* upon deck, and 
** crangedf* that is — the flesh and skin taken off; so 
that nothing remains but fat, which is placed upon 
the above-mentioned blocks, and chopped into ' ^^ Jinks f* 
or pieces about nine inches long, and. three square, to 
admit of their going through the bung-holes into the 
casks. 

When the casks are made as full as possible with the 
'hand, a blunt fork is used to press the blubber close, which 
is called ^* pricking V for it is very necessary that the 
casks shod a be well filled, that no room be lost, and also 
Qtxx account of the blubber fermenting, which would throw 
the bungs out, or burst the casks, when the ship came to 
work at sea. The bungs have tins nailed over them. 
When finished ** making off," the ship is unmoored, and 
Again goes in pursuit of fish. 
A person may be very partial to Oc\e^\\C!\^ of the whale- 

J^sfiery but making off, wViicVi cett&mVj \& liSafc ^<w». 

'' disagreeable of all disagteeab\es;'— Wv^^ i \»fias»fe» 
noisjr, mtby, harassing busluesi^. 
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By this short account of the whale-fishery, may be 
- teen, in some measure, what those undergo who are 
employed in it ; and who, it must be allowed, are deserr« 
ing of all they get, even in the most successful season — . 
considering the dangers they encounter in the dreamy 
voyage, and their engaging at close quarters^ with feo 
tremendous a creature as the whale. 



On the esteem and USE of MUSIC among the 

ANCIENT GREEKS. 



Let us next consider the esteem and use of Music 
among the ancient Greeks. The glory of this art among 
the Greeks, appears first, according to the observation of 
Quintilian, by the names given to the poets and miXsicianSy 
which, at the beginning, were generally the same persons, 
> and their characters were thought to be so connected, 
that the names were synonymous ; they were called also, 
sages or wisemen, and the inspired. Salmuth on Panci- 
rollus, cites Aristophanes to prove, that by one skilled in 
playing on the harp, the ancients meant a wiseman, who 
was adorned with all the graces ; as they reckoned one 
who had no ear or genius for music, a stupid person, 
whose frame was disordered, and the elements of his 
composition at war among themselves : — And so high an 
opinion had they of it, that they thought no industry of 
man could attain to such an excellent art ; and hence, 
they believed this faculty to be an inspiration from the 
Gods ; which also appears particularly by their making 
Apollo the author of it, and then making their most 
ancient musicians, as Orpheus, Linus, and Amphion, of 
divine extraction. Homer, who was himself both poet 
and musician, could have supposed nothing more to the 
honour of his profession, than in making the Gods them- 
selves delighted with it; After the fierce contest that 
happened among them about the Grecian and Trojan 
afiairs, he feigns them recreal'ing X\veTi\^^Nfe^'SNVOcv K>^'i^^^ 
music ; and after this, it is no vrotv^ex \v^ \!cv<^\iL^\.^^^^' 
below his hero to have been msViMCt^vi vci, 2CiA ^^ ^^^^ 
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practiser of this noble art. And do not the poets 
universally testify this opinion of the excellency of musicy 
when they make it a part of the entertainment at the 

. tables of kings; where, to the sound of the harp, they 
sung tlie praises of the Gods and Heroes, and other 
useful things. Homer, in his-Odyssey, introduces Demo- 
docus at the table of Alcinous, king of Pheacea, singing 
the Trojan war, and the praises of the heroes ; and Virgil 
brings in Jopas at the table of Queen Dido, singing to the 
sound of his golden harp, what he had learned in Naturd 
Philosophy, and particularly in Astronomy, from Atlas ; 
upon which QUintilian makes this reflection, that hereby 
the poet intends to shew the connection which exists 
between music and heavenly things ; and Horace teaches 
us the same doctrine. 

At the beginning, music was perhaps sought only for 
the sake of innocent pleasure and recreation, in which 
view Aristotle calls it the medicine of that heaviness, 
which proceeds from labour ; and as this is the first and 
most simple, so it is certainly no despicable use of it ; our 
circumstances require such a help to make us undergo the 
necessary toils of life more cheerfully. Wine and music 
cheer the heart, said the wise man ; and universal expe- 
rience confirms the remark, that the same power still 
remains. The severest of the philosophers approved of 
music, because they found it a necessary means of access 
to the minds of men, and of engaging their passions on 
the side of virtue and the laws : thus was music maid and 
handmaid to virtue and religion. 

Jamblichus, in the life of Pythagoras, tells us, that 
music was a part of the discipline by which he formed the 
minds of his scholars. To this purpose, he compelled, and 
taught them to compose and sing, verses calculated to act 
against the passions and diseases of their minds ; which 
were afso sung by a chorus, standing round one that 
played upon the harp, the modulations whereof were per- 
fectly adapted to the design and subject of the verses. 
He used also to make them sing choice verses out of 
Homer and Hesiod. Music was the first exercise of his 
echohrs in the morning, as necessary to fit them for the 

duties of the day, bringing their m\tva& lo a T\^\.\»caj^r.; 
he designed it also as aki^d p{medYcui*e«^^^xA\.\)Bw^^^«A^ 
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of the heady which might be contracted in sleep ; and at 
night before they went to rest,, he taught them to composie 
their minds after the perturbations of the day, by the same 
exercise. Whatever virtue the Pythagoreans ascribed to 
music, they believed the reason of it to be that the soul 
itself consisted of harmony ; and therefore they pretended 
by it, to revive the primitive harmony of the faculties of 
the soul : — By this primitive harmony they meant that 
which, according to their doctrine, was in the soul in its 

f re-existent state in heaven. Macrobius, who is plainly 
ythagorean in this point, affirms, that every soul is 
delighted with musical sounds ; not the polite only, but 
the most barbarous nations practise music, whereby they 
are excited to the love of virtue, or dissolved in softness 
and pleasure : the reason is, says he, the soul brings into 
the body with it the remembrance of the music with which 
it was entertained in heaven : and he adds, there are 
certain nations that conduct the funerals of tiieir dead 
with singing, because they believe the soul returns to 
heaven, the fountain or original of music. And because 
this sect believed the Gods themselves to have coelestial 
bodies of the most perfect harmonious composition, there- 
fore they thought the Gods were delighted with it; and that 
by our use of it in sacred things, we not only compose 
our minds, and fit them better for the contemplation of 
the Gods, but imitate their happiness, and are thereby 
acceptable unto them, opening for ourselves a return into 
heaven. — Athen^us reports of one Clinias, a Pythagorean, 
a very choleric and wrathful man, that as soon as he 
found his passion begin to rise, took up his harp and sung, 
and by that means allayed it. But this discipline was 
older than Pythagoras, for Homer tells us, that Achilles 
was educated in the same manner by Chiron, and feigns 
him, after the hot dispute which he had with Agamemnon, 
calming his mind with his song and- harp : and though 
Homer should be the author of this story, it i^ows how- 
ever that such a rise of music was made in his days ; for it 
is reasonable to suppose that he had learned this from 
experience. 

The virtuous and wise Socrates, was tvo le^^ «k,^\\^xA^^ 

this admirable art ; for- even in the decWtv^ o^\vv& ^^'Ei^V^ 

applied himself to the harp, and cwrtftift^ tecwwEOfc^^^^'^'^ 
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to Others. Nor did the divine Plato differ fi'oiti his great 
master in this point; he allows it in his ** Commonwealth/' 
amd in many places of his works, speaks with the greatest 
respect of it, as a most useful thing in society : he says it 
has as great influence over the mind, as the air has over 
the body ; and therefore he thought it was worthy of thie 
law to take care of it : He understood the principles of 
the art so well, that, as Quintilian justly observes, there are « 

'many passages in his' writings not to be understood with- 
out a good knowledge of it. Aristotle in his *< PoliticSy" 
agrees with Plato in his sentiments of music. Aristides, 

' the Philosopher and Musician, in the introduction to his 
treatise on this subject, says, it is not so confined either 
as to the subject, matter, or time, as other arts or sciences, 
but decorates aD the parts and actions of human life ; it 
beautifies the mind with the ornaments of harmony, and 
forms the body with decent motions ; it is proper for 
youth, because of the advantages obtained by singing; , 

] for persons of riper age, by teaching them the ornaments 

' of modulate diction, and of all kinds of eloquence; to 
others more advanced, it teaches the nature of number, 
with the variety of proportions, and the harmony that 
thereby exists in all bodies, but chiefly the reasons and 
nature of the soul. As wise husbandmen, continues he, 
first cast out weeds and noxious plants, then sow the good 
seed ; so music is used to compose the mind, and prepare « 
it for receiving instruction : fpr pleasure, is not the proper 

' end of music, which affords recreation to the mind only by 
accident, the proposed end being the instilling of virtue. 
Again, he adds, if every city, and almost every nation, 
loves decency and humanity, music cannot possibly be 
useless. It was used at the feasts of princes and heroes, 

' according to Athen^us, not out of levity and vain mirtli, 

] but rather as a kind of medicine, that making their minds 
cheerful,, it might help their digestion. There, says he, 
they sung the praises of the gods and heroes, and other 
useful and insti'uctive composures, that their minds might 
'not be neglected, whilst O:\ey took cax^ o? vVv^vc bodies ; 
^ and that from a reverence oi t\\e ^ods^^^^^^^^ \>\^^^^xa^'» 
of good men, they might be k^'^t mvVaxv \\wiW>Mi^^l 
sobriety and moderation. 
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But we are not confined to the authority and opinion of 
Philosophers, or any particular persons ; we have the 
testimony of whole nations where it had public encourage- 
menty and was made necessary by the law, as in most 
parts of the Grecian commonwealths. Athen^us assures 
us, that, anciently all their laws, divine and civil, exhorta- 
tions to virtue, the knowledge of divine and human things, 
ihe lives and actions of illustrious men, and even histories 
(he mentions Herodotus), were written in verse, and 
publicly sung by a chorus, to the sounds of instruments ; 
tbey found this by experience an effectual means to 
impress morality, and a right sense of duty ; men were 
attentive to things that were proposed to them in such a 
sweet and agreeable manner, and attracted by the charms 
of harmonious numbers, and well modulated sounds, they 
took pleasure in repeating these examples and instructions, 
and found them easier retained in their menories.-— 
Aristotle also, in his problems, tells us, tfiat before the 
|»e of letters, their laws were sung musically, for the 
better retaining them in memoir. In the story of Orpheus 
and Amphion, both of them roets and Musicians, who 
tnade a wonderful impression upon a rude and uncultivated 
age, by their virtuous and wise instructions, enforced by 
the charms of poetry and music : — The succeeding poets, 
ifho. turned all things into mystery and fable, feign the 
pne to have drawn after him, and tamed the most savage 
Jbeasts, and the other to have animated the very trees and 
Stones, by the power of music. Horace had received the 
pame traditions of all the things I have now narrated, and 
.with these, he mentions other uses of music, in his Art of 
foetry. 

From what has been, said, it is evident, that the art of 
XDUsic was publicly honoured by the governments of 
Greece. It was by the jiaw made a necessary part of the 
education of their youth. Plato assures us it was thus at 
Athens ; in his first Alcibiades, he mentions to that great 
man in Socrates's name, how he was taught tp read and 
play on the harp.: and in his Crito, he says, did not the 
Jaws most reasonably appoint tlvat 'jomx ^■a.VJftRX ^^x^^ 
educate you in music? And we ^luA. T!CLm\«. %«tx«xi>^^ 
ruuaed, as one of the knowu aad neceaaax^ >ox^jaJ^^A ^ 
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the education of youth, especially of the higher clasa. 
Plutarch and Athen§u8 give abundant testimony to this ; 
and Terence, having laid the scene of his plays in Greece, 
or rather only translated, and at most but imitated 
Menander, gives another proof, in act 3d, scene 2, of his 
Eunuch. The use of music in the temples and solemn 
service of their gods, is past all question. Plato, in his 
Dialogues concerning the Laws, gives this account of the 
sacred music. 1st. That every song consist of pious words. 
Sd. That we pray to God to whom we sacrifice. Sd. That 
the poets, who know that prayers are petitions or requests 
to tne Gods, take good need that they do not isisk ilt 
instead of good, and do nothing but what is just, honest, 
good, and agreeable to the laws of the society ; and that 
they shew not their compositions to any private persons, 
before those have seen and approved of them, who are 
appointed judges of these things, and keepers of the laws : 
— ^then, hymns to the praises of the Gods are to be sung, 
which are very well connected with prayer. As they had 
poetical compositions upon various subjects for their 
public solemnities, so they had certain determinate modesj 
which it was unlawful to alter. They were jealous ofanj 
innovations in this matter, fearing that a liberty being 
allowed, it might be abused to luxury ; for they believed 
there was a natural connection between the public man- 
ners and music. Plato denied that the musical modes or 
laws could be changed, without a change of the pubKc 
laws ; he meant, the influence of music was so great, that 
the changes in it would necessarily produce a proportionate 
change of manners and the public constitution. The use 
of music in war, will readily be allowed to have been hf 
public authority, and the thing we ought to remark is^ 
that it was not used as a mere signal, but for inspiring 
courage, raising their minds to the ambition of great 
actions, and freeing them from base and cowardly fear. 

From Athetas let us go to Lacedemon, and there we shaH 

find it in equal honour : their opinion of its natural 

inBaence was the same with that of their neighbours ; and 

to shew what care was taken by the \a."w^ \.o Y^e^tiX.^^ 

Mbuse of it to luxury, historVana xecot^ VJcvaXTvcao^^^s?^ 

»ra. Bned foe having more tban «weu »tcte«. o«\«»\»*. 
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jmd those which were added ordered to be taken away* 
The Spartans were a warlike people, yet very sensible of 
the advantage of fighting with a cool and deliberate 
courage; therefore as Gellius, gut of Thucydides, reports^ 
they used not in their armies, instruments of a vehement 
soundy that might inflame their temper, and make them 
m^re furious, as the trumpet, horn, and cornet, but the 
more gentle and moderate sounds and modulations of the 
flute and pipe, that their minds being more composed, 
they might engage with a rational courage : and Gellius 
tells us, the Cretans used the harp to the same purport in 
their armies : — This people entertained at a great expense 
the famous Thales to instruct their youth in music ;.and 
after their music had been dirice corrupted, thrice they 
restored it. If we go to Thebes, Epaminondas will be a 
witness of the esteem it was in there, as Cornelius Nepos 
informs us. Athen^us reports, upon the authority of 
Theopompus, that the Getan Ambassadors, being sent 
upon an embassy of peace, made their entry with harps in 
their hands, singing and playing to compose their mmds, 
and make themselves masters of their tempers ; we need 
not then doubt of its public encouragement among this 
people. But the most famous instance in all Greece, is 
that of the Arcadians, a people, says Polybius, in reputa- 
tion for virtue among the Greeks; especially for their 
devotion to the gods. Music, says he, is esteemed every 
where — but to the Arcadians it is necessary, and allowed 
a part in the establishment of their state, and an indis- 
pensable part of the education of their children. And 
though they might be ignorant of other arts and sciences 
without reproach, yet none might presume to want know- 
ledge in music, the law of the land making it necessary ; 
and insufficiency in it, was reckoned infamous among that 
people. It was not thus established, he says, so much for 
luxury and delight, as from a wise consideration of their 
toilsome and industrious life, owing to the cold and 
melancholy air of their climate ; which made them attempt 
every thing for softening those austerities they were con- 
demned to endure : and by the neglect of th\& ^\%^\^«»ft> 
he accounts for the barbarity of the C^tv^O[v\WA^ «l^^«^^ 
^f A read la. ^ • X * 

Guisiro*, 
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ON BIOGRAPHY. 



Biography has been defined to be " History teadhing 
by example ^ and it cannot be doubted that the lives of 
men, who have been eminent in their day and generation 
for their virtues and their talents, are often highly entertain- 
ing and instructive. The lives of bad men may also be 
useful, if their errors and their vices are held up as 
beacons to succeeding generations, to avoid those quick- 
sands and shun those rocks and shoals on which they have 
foundered. But how dreadfully pernicious to the morals 
of society must those biographical publications be» which 
array licentiousness in the spotless robes of virtue, and 
represent a prostitute as havmg ascended to heaven* ! 

I have been led into these reflections by reading the 
life of a gentleman, related in the 7th volume of Public 
Characters, published by Sir Richard Philips, 

'' That industrious, plodding wight. 

Who's (by the King's good favour) dubM a Knight y" 

And who, if the following account given by a late writer 
be true, has written that sketch of his character himself: 

<« Mr. 's expressions concerning me, in the sketch of 

his life, tvritten hy himself^ in the 7th volume of Public 
Characters (for though the author's name is not mentioned, 
I recognise the well-told tale to be the production of his 
own pen) has drawn this explanation from me." See life of 
Mrs. S. Wells. 

What can be more derogatory to the science of Bio- 
graphy, or more injurious to sound morality, than that a 
man, who, by his profligate habits and immoral example, 
has done incalculable mischief, should oblige the world 
with memoirs of his own life, and condescend to be his 
own panegyrist ! Were the example of this modest gen- 
tleman to be generally followed, the pages of Biography, 
instead of relating the lives of the great and the good, 
would be sullied with the exploits of military coxcombs, 
jnfldel philosophers, actresses, kept mistresses, profligate 
men, and harlots : — such wow\d be \Vve garbage that auc- 
<:eeding g'enerations would \vave to ^eed o\v. 

^ Pratt's Epitaph on theunSotlvma^^'W^- K.^o\«s«jafi» 
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As the happiness, as^ well as the strength of a nation, 
depends more upon ^he virtue than upon the number of it$ 
inhabitants, who can observe witliout the most painful 
sensations the want of moral principle exemplified in the 
late conduct of the French Marshals, and Other Officers, 
diose descendants of the disciples of Diderot, of Rousseau, 
of Voltaire, and. other infidels : whilst the oath to their 
lawful Sovereign was scarcely out of their lips, they add 
treason to perjury, and bring again into power the Prince. 
of Tyrants and of Infidels. 

** If oaths be disregarded — come confusion ; 
" Come wild disorder, leading by the hand 
" The harlot vice, disfeatur'd of humanity, 
" And every social grace." 

He, therefore, who by his precepts and example does 
dll in his power to break down the sacred barrier between 
virtue and vice, and to trample on the wholesome institu- 
tions of his country, contributes what in him lies to throw 
society into a horrible state of <ionfusion, and to rob the 
sacred names of" father, son, and brother," of all their 
endearing charms ; and, whatever may be his talents, is an 
enemy to his country; and if his name be handed down to 
posterity, his biographer, if he do him justice, will render 
him infamous. 

— ^-— — ' — " Talents angel bright, 

If wanting worth, are but shining instruments 

In false ambition's hand, to finish faults 

Illustrious, and give infamy renown.** Z. 
———I——— 

A REPLY TO AGRICOLA. 

Mr. Editor, 

I WAS inclined to communicate this in time for insertion 
in No. III. ; but hoping that some contributor more com* 
petent than myself might take up arms in defence of the 
manufacturer and merchant, I then desisted :— not seeing 
any reply to an essay (in No. 11. ] sigT\ied K^V\^:q\^^\\nss^ 
feel an impulse, which I cannot resist, o^ a<i£^\fe"6>^\t\%^«v\. 
oji this complicated subject; relyiwg on "^oxxt'vck^^^v^^^'^ 

VOL. >A •» 
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Qud candour for its publicity. ' As flie readers of the Q. V. 
Ijave seen so many reasons urged in favour of the agri- 
culturist, they will not be displeased to hear, what can be 
advanced in behalf of the manufacturers, who are as much 
alive to their interest as Uieir opponents. I shall be as 
brief and plain as possible, for I conceive that truth, like 
dress, is the most pleasing when the least ornamented. 

To Agricola's doctrine, Sir, I can never subscribe, 
neither can I ever be made to believe that ** Britain" will 
be " Independent of Commerce." 

Agricola boldly asserts *' if a death-blow be given to 
our agriculture, every tillage will become a workhouse, 
and every inhabitant a pauper.*' Does he really mean to 
insinuate, that bread sold at a reasonable price will cause 
I5uch a direfbl calamity ? Will all the farmers quit the 
plough, and give up all kinds of labour, and retire in sloth, 
with their families, to the workhouse, until they have filled 
all the villages in the land ? This can never be the case so 
long as human nature requires sustenance, or the earth 
^ yields its fruits to the hands of the husbandman; for if the 
cultivation of grain did not answer the purpose, it is 
manifest the land would never become barren. Surely 
those fields, which can produce grain, might be converted 
to other purposes : cattle, milk, butter, cheese, wool, 
timber, vegetables, roots, and the different fruits of the- 
earth might be more abundantly thrown into the market; 
and I suppose the corn land would be no less fertile for 
having a little rest, when interest prompted the owners to 
have recourse to the plough again. 

It is universally admitted, that self interest is a most 
powerful pleader, and in the pursuit of it, we are but too 
often influenced to overstep tlie limits of plain reason and 
common sense; therefore, we ought to be upon our guard, 
and not believe all reports as truth, propagated by 
interested individuals. This stickler for high-priced pro- 
visions seems to speak with as little indifference of the loss 
of our commerce, as a lady would on the loss of her glove, 
which he affirms will be the case, whether our provisions^ 
be raised or not. " That it is the source of all our wealth 
and greatnesSy is a delusion w\v\c\v ^\\.'&\>^\:kCfe Vv^AtUe 
honour most eflTectually to exipose, a^^ Yi\vo%e x^ts&ovvYcv^?^ 
Aave hitherto been combated ov\\y \>>f t\ve \^«i%x ^q^\vs\^C 
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This is a bold assertion ; but let us see how fkr it h 
t^nsistent with what is mentioned in a former page. Afte^ 
^describing the Poles and Russians as h'ving on an unwhole- 
some mixture of barley and rye, he there insinuates that 
the introduction of commerce will so far improve theft: 
present condition, that they will be enabled to purchase k 
more costly bread; and *' the boor, throwing aside hfe 
•present loathsome crusts, consumes the very grain he now 
cultivates for others to enjoy !'* 

If Poland and Russia can be improved by commerce, hfe 
certainly must allow the same of Britain, and the peasant, 
throwing aside his brown bread and jannock, has been also 
enabled, by commerce, to enrich the land-owner, by pur- 
chasing a more nutritious and expensive bread. Does 
not this prove the utility of trade ? 

After delineating the distressing condition of the farmer^ - 
caused by selling cheap grain to the manufacturers, .he 
says, " but this cheapness, in proportion as it deadens 
agriculture, quickens the efforts of the manufacturer. He 
adds to the number of his hands, and no more labourers 
are left than are demanded by the farmer.'* This will 
appear a ridiculous blunder indeed, when contrasted with 
the following : ** whether we have or have not; laws to 
keep up the price of grain, we must be content to see our 
commerce leave us, to flow in other channels.'*" When 
the manufacturer, through the depression of trade, will be 
under the dreadful necessity of discharging his Workmen, 
how, in the name of wonder, can he add to the number of 
his hands ? 

I suppose it will be obvious to many, what course these 
unemployed stragglers would pursue: the most valuable 
amongst them, the ingenious and spirited, would imme- 
diately emigrate in quest of their lost trade ; the mean, 
idle, and vindictive, would associate for the purpose Of 
mischief, plunder, and revenge, making the day dreadfUl 
and the night hideous ; the poor, aged, weak, and infirtfl, 
must all retire to the workhouse ; where they ha^e, 
(according to Agricola,) board and lodging provided fbc 
^em, at an expense of jei5 eac\\^ \^^t towxvwsvuA^ '^ofe- 
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Though the farmer might take some advantage of the 
poverty-struck manufacturer, to ease himself a little by 
the reduction of wages, yet he would be so overloaded 
by the suffocating weight of parish - rates, increasing 
taxation, and other grievances, caused by the absence of 
trade, that his landlord must immediately take the burden 
to himself. 

If Agricola's predictions be true with respect to the loss 
of our commerce, (which I earnestly hope, for the welfare , 
of ray country, are founded on error,) the expedient 
which he advocates would soon find its limits, for the 
benefit arising from the advance in provisions would be 
inadequate to the other swelling burdens. 

Again, see how he proceeds: " if our external commerce 
had been essential to us, the operation of the Berlin and 
.Milan decrees, and non-importation act, must have been 
our ruin; instead of that, though a few towns were 
injured, the national income and taxes were never greater." 
This gigantic argument is as fertile as the fbrmer ; and he 
seems to have totally forgotten, that the excise fell off 
considerably, at the time our commerce was shackled with 
the above restrictions. At that sanguinary moment, when 
threatening storms were gathering round us, our com- 
merce did not ultimately die. It was only a temporary- 
sickness, a part of it fell into indirect channels ; and when 
almost all markets were shut against us, there was con- 
siderable traffic carried on, even upon the open sea : — 
this several merchants of Manchester can testify. Others 
were storing their warehouses with goods, in hopes of 
something turning up, which in the end did ; and relieved 
them from their extreme anxiety ; and also enabled them 
to dispose of their immense stock of goods. 

** The foreign grower pays no tax for imported produce, 

and the failure must be made up by an additional tax 

levied upon the manufacturer," Indeed ! and are these 

callous advocates for high prices so far blinded, as not to 

see the impossibility of levying additional taxes, on the 

manufacturer, when his " commerce is flowing in other 

channels ^" " As the farmer \s t\ot aVVo^^^d to export his 

Ofvn wool, the woollen-manufactuxex ya>j^ Vyov \\isX \<\v^ 

price he pleases.'' The re\etse o£ xXvi^ Vk >LWi*.cx^'^ox ^^ 
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farmer will have his own price for his -wool, and has 
advanced it to such an enormous pitch at present, that it 
is sensibly felt by the people in general, in the rise of 
clothes. When grain is advanced, the shepherd must give 
way to the plough, which diminishes the growth of wool, 
m proportion as the stock of grain is increased; so that 
wool will become dear by scarcity, and grain by law; and 
where could he find a better market, if he were permitted 
to export it. — The encouragement and protection given 
to the hat-maker and others, mentioned by Agricola, may 
easily be proved to be a public good, and beneficial to 
the potent land owner himself ; therefore, I am sofry that 
there is a stumbling-block thrown in the way of honest 
industry 

After saying that " rents and tythes ought to be kept 
up,** he immediately nullifies the assertion, by the following 
remark : '* it is true they nrust be ultimately lowered, 
necessity will cause their abatement." 

The.boasted commerce of Britain dependant on foreign- 
ers, is calculated down to the poverty traction of tt; — this^ 
lias excited many merry fits amongst our enlightened mer- 
chants. And there is a curious coclc and bull story, in which- 
is a statement of the population of the kingdom costing ^20 
a-head, per annum; when it is but too well known that 
thousands of families of six persons, are supported by 21' 
shillings per week ; and many even less than that. 

fTo be concluded in our next,) 



To the Editor ^/'^Ae Quahterly Visitor. 

Sir, 

Permit me, through the medium of the Quarierly 
Visitor, to request that some of your intelligent corres- 
pondents would favour your readers with the origin, pro- 
gress, present state, and general utility of Forums* 

I am, Sir,.yoar obedient SetNaiA, 
liand of Green Ginger. O^'S^^K^'^^ 
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FOR TRANSLATION. 

An Inscription for the Monument of Diana, Countess of 
Oxford and Elgin ; communicated by Mr. William 
HysloP) Classical Tutor in Mr. Pcjtsey's Academy, 
Pickering. 

Diana Oxonii et Elgini Comitissa ; 

qus 

Ulustri orta sanguine, sanguinem illustravit; 

Ceciliorum mentis, clara, suis clarissima ; 

Ut quae nesciret, minor esse maximis. 

Vitam ineuntem Innocentia , 

Procedentem ampla Virtutum Cohors : 

Exeuntem Mors beatissima decoravit ; 

^Volente Numine) 

Ut Nu^piam decesset aut virtus aut felicitas, 

Duobus conjuncta Maritis 

Utrique charissima : 

Primum 

(Quem ad Annum habuit) 

Impense delexit : 

Secundum 

(Quem ad Annos viginti quatuor) 

Tanta pietate et amore coluit ; 

Ut iqui vivens, 

Obsequium, tanquam Patri prasstitit ; 

Moriens, 
Patrimonium, tanquam Filio, reliquit. 

Noverca cum esset, 

Maternam Pietatem, facile superavit. 

Famulitii adeo mitem prudentemque curam gessit, 

Ut non tam Domina Familiae prseesse, 

Quam Anima Corpori inesse videretur 

Denique, 

Cum pudico, humlVi, fotti, &«acX.o 9iw\\xvq« 

Virginibus, conjugib\is, \\Axsas, ornxv^^as 

Exemplum consecrasset \nx.e^wtvav\wa.. 

Term Anima, major, ad aimVles esoWvx. w.^«t^ 
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THE DOVE. 



See, Mary, see the trembling Dove, 
Hov'ring o'er her tender brood; 

How she mourns her absent love. 

Gone to seek the younglings food* 

" Haste, my love, haste back to me> 

** Or I shall die for love of thee." 

See how broad her wings are spread ; 

What anxious cares disturb her rest ; 
How she hangs her drooping head,' 

And thus relieves her panting breast :•— 
" Haste thee back, my love, to me, 
" Or I shall die for love of thee." 

The young ones cry for want of food, 
Alas ! she can t their want supply; 

She lifts her head, and looks abroad. 
But sees not yet her lover nigh. 

'^ Haste thee back, my love to me, 

^ Haste, or I shall die for thee." 

Hark ! how she coos their cries to still ; 

In vain, alas ! her efforts prove; . 
Relentless fate resists her will. 

And keeps afar from her, her love. 
*' Haste, haste my love, come back to me, 
" Or I shall ^e for love of thee." 

See how she droops,, worn out witli pain. 
While panting on the nest she lies; 

Her languid head she lifts again. 

And, faintly, thus the sufiTrer cries, 

^ Haste, haste my love, and come to me, 

'* Or I shall die for love of thee." 

See, see he comes across the plain ! 

See, how he elenves tYve\\o^'\«it\ 
He quickly finds the nest ai^n. 

And finds his fait\k£aV ip®^^^ \Wc. 

• Hast thou ret\im*d, in^ love, to xBftI 

• Tbiea will I Uve for to^e <it Xbs»I^ 
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The lovers vent their passion free, 
And fofldly on each other gaze; 

The ^ung are fed — the mother, she 
Thus to her partner fondly says, 

" How could'st thou stay fo loni: from me, 

" Who only lives for love of thee ?" 



Let tcs, Mary, from the Dove, 

Learn to spend our span of time : 

Let ns t&ste the sweets of love. 

While we yet are in onr prime : 

Say but thou wilt be kind to me, 

And I shall live in love with ^^ 

Bridlington^ Oct. 8M, 1 g 1 4. LITE R A RIUS.- 



ON PITY^ 



Let melting pity pierce the heart. 
The mortal bfeast to move : 

And let compassion e^er express 
True charity and love. 

To see a man o'erwhelm'd with woes^ 
And storm'd by direful grief— 

GraspM by the pangs of awful want, 
And void of ail relief ! 

Let sympathetic love, for e'er 
Enflame the gen'rous breast; 

Commiserate the needful's woes^ 
And hear their sad request. 

Let pity mild, its healing bahn 
And gientle inffiiende spread 

Oil those, who thro' life^i thorny paths^ 
In miseries are led. 

To see the jxMtF citet down with wint^ 
And hear their sad alarms | 

Each mind benign, bom to relieve, 
Wi^ secret pity warms. 

Let this e'er-loVd CMid tio\Ae cpk»Wii— 
This mild ceVeaftkX m«Ld, 

Without whose ©fcr W^foV^^^ 
Our joys vrois^ qjoftsiiBi^f «wftv 
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Accompany us-, but mortal sons. 

As transiently we sail, 
Thro' all th* advent'rous paths of life, 

And thro' its dreary vale. p^ FRTPTTS 
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THE RETURN OF WAR ANTICIPATED. 



Again grim death equips his iron car, 

And shakes the world with a tremendous jar ; 

Again shall joy be swallow'd up in woe. 

And tens of thousands feel the barbed blow. 

Unkennell'd now war^s surly bloodhounds yelp. 

And timid nations cry aloud for help. 

Once more we see the black'ning tempest rise. 

And dreadful omens veil our happier skies ; 

And oh I strange change of sublunary things ! 

We mark the fall of Provinces and I^ngs. 

O flattering Peace ! say why didst thou beguile 

Our grateful hearts with thy fallacious smile ? 

Why lure thy vot'ries to thy downy breast. 

So soon to mourn the absence of thy rest ; 

So soon to see thee quit the. neighbouring shores 

And in thy stead behold destructive war. 

For we had hop'd to see the landscape bloom. 

And plenteous corn fields shed a rich perfume :. 

We nop*^d to see Pomona strew the ground. 

Where heaps of slain, and martial stores were founds 

But oh ! dread war,^thou cramp'st th' industrious han^* 

And devastation spread*st throughout the land : 

Where thou pervad'st improvement takes her flight, 

And all around is wretchedness and night. 

Witness, O Spain, the desolating hour 

Where erst fair Flora deck'd her beauteous bow'r; 

WTiere- erst the scorched turf was clad in greea. 

The goaded steed was on the mountain seen. 

Attest, Germwiy, the direful tale ; 

Let thy keen sufferings and thy wrongs prevail : 

And mourn, oh ! mourn, the dark forebodii^ hour 

That threatens you with tyrannizing ^o^ev. * 

Ah I horrid war, when shaW yoMt %\«\i^\.« ^«8j4^ 

And Europe share a permaaent Te\easfe • 

When shall the bloody en«iga cease to ^ow >.. 

And KiMigs and States in so^aixixaQtk scQ'ti^ 
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When shall the martial feat be all a sham. 

And men of prowess like the harmless lamb. 

Are there no ties to bind the tyrant down ? 

No arms to keep the once dear resetted crown ? 

The muse upbraids you, O ye great Allies ;. 

Whilst you debate, the lynx-ey*d tyrant flies, 

And tells £he world what men had long foretoldj. 

Tliat bonds of peace the despot cannot hold.. 

Ye Gauls, have ye forgot the Northern war, 

Which brou'^ht the Cossack to tlie Frenchman's door f 

Like Pharoah*s scatter'd host your legions fell. 

And few return'd the doleful tale to tell. 

Defeat unparalleled — Napoleon fled 

Fro'i thousands wallowing in their frozen bed; 

Where sword and pestilence, where famine rag'd. 

And blood and lire their desperate strength engag'd. 

Alas ! what further ills shall Europe know, 

W'hat new invasions — what fresh scenes of woe ; 

What dark atrocities in embryo laid. 

To pillage towns, and dispossess the glade ? 

What new embargoes shall oiu* commerce mar. 

And far from home detain the British tar ? 

How like a dream the short cessation's flown, 

Wliich sbew'd us pleasures not to be our own :■ 

How like a tale that calms the troubled mindi^ 

But leaves a load of sorrows far behind. 

Mark then, fair VisitorSy the moral here, 

And let your peace be in a higher sphere : 

For temporal bliss and hopes shall. flee away,. 

Like summer dew-drops in the solar ray : 

And this short pilgrimage shall still remain. 

Subject to errors, casualties, and pain, 

Hull, April Utk, 1815. T. E, ABBOTT. 



Stn^cr^ to ^uttit^. 



(54) Answered by Mr. Benj. Farrow, HuB, 

Light must be a reality, and, shade no substance ; 

therefore, shade cannot move a substance. That there 

are 7u.n/nou5. bodies in nature, aftdatX\^c\«\\iCi^\^% «lUo, is 

evident; but they are a\\ \ocaV-. tV\e ^'ax'^ ^mti \\»^V^ 

localiy confined to our syUem. XevV\i^\\X\^Wxveii^^- 

''its centre k every whe«o. mA H^^^itcw^w^^t^^ 
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"where ;'* therefore, light cannot move ; for, should hght 
move with that overwhelming speedy what confusion it 
would cause in all systems ; but- the greatest order and 
harmony pervade the whole. The motion of the earth 
causes day and night ; and if we had not rays of light in 
winter nights, no luminous bodies could strike upon them. 
Was not the globe of hot iron rather moved by the cold 
air received into it, than any thing else ? Great men are 
not always right. Galileo, of Tuscany, dared diifer from 
the sages of his time ; but time proved that he was right, 
and they were wrong. Let the question of light be con- 
sidered without partiality, for the sake of naked truth ; 
and it will triumph over every obstacle, and establish its 
consequences. 

Of nearly the same opinion is Mr. Osmond, of Withernsea* 



The same hy Mr. Lamplugh, Walkington, 

m 

Though the vicissitudes and mutations of the properties 
of matter are many, and variously effected, yet matter will 
for ever remain matter, after all the modes and properties 
which constitute its colour, shape, quality, &c. are trans- 
figured and destroyed. There is no possibility of matter 
ever being augmented or annihilated. 

Light consists of an inconceivably great number of 
particles, flowing from a luminous body in all possible 
directions, and momentarily proceeding to some part of 
space ; where, after reflecting and re-reflecting, it loses 
its luminating faculty, and, like the blaze or flame of fire, 
when extinguished, remains in a state imperceptible, and 
not to be conaprehended by mortals. 



(54) Answered hy -Mr. Baines^ 

1 BELIEVE it is not true that willows only grow in low 
watery grounds ; but that they thrive better there than 
any where else, cannot be doubted. I have, in many 
instances, observed them (particularly the fc!nale\ ^r<iwvcv% 
in elevated situations, though 1 cow^es^ \\oX. Q^ N^^ \5s^^ ^"^^ 
hard and dry mountains. The c\YCUin\?»VaT\<i^ vcv^wNivswi^ 
\n the query, 1$ a solitary instatice» axv^ m^ ^^x^^^^'s*'^ 



no 
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accounted for by considering that water is not so essentialljf 
necessary for the vegetation of plants and trees, as is some- 
times imagined. Air and earth, but particularly air, is 
the principal food of plants ; and it may be the kind of air 
which is common in watery grounds, that conduces so 
much to the growth of willows in those places. 

The sawe hy Mr. Osmcxnd, Withemsea, 

It appears evident that flints, stones, chalks, marl, &c. 
have all the nature of clay ; and wherever there is a heap 
of those bodies, there arises a moisture of this nature. A 
substance of any sort will produce heat, be the mixture 
what it may, if there be any hard body in it Pure earth 
has not ever yet been seen ; for if we take up a quantity of 
what we term earth, it is not earth alone ; it is a composi- 
tion of different qualities ; air, earth, fire, and water.—* 
. And upon this wold, where this surprising willow is 
growing among flints and stones, there certainly arises a 
moisture occasioned by the natural digesting exudation 
from the stones, which is the nature df the earth. Indeed 
I believe a stone that lies upon the surface of the ground^ 
part of it in the earth, gradually increases* j 

(56) Answered by Mr. Waterland. 

When the wind blows for any considerable length of 
time from the North or North-East, it brings with it much 
of the cold with which it had been impregnated in the 
Northern regions, and consequently must be much colder 
than the South and South- West winds, which are con- 
tinually bringing air from warmer climes. But that an 
East wind, in this island, should be colder than one frorn 
the West, seems to be owing to its local situation. It \% 
generally allowed, that the wind in passing over tracts of 
land, covered with vegetables, acquires a greater degree 
of cold than in passing over the same space covered with 
water ; <x)nsequently the West wind, by blowing from off 
the Atlantic Ocean, is less cold than the East wind, which 
.passes over the European CoT\tmenl, awd has its rigour 
but Utile moderated by passwg o\et \\\e Q»^xm«£v C^v^^^xi^ 
that sea being comparatively buX oi «>mo\\ «ya,^\A., 
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The sattie by Mr. George Leng, HvlL 

The North pole is the parent of cold — the wind thence 
having to pass over the Frozen Ocean, and part of the 
continent of Europe, is the occasion of its being so cold 
with us : the North, North-East, &c. wind is colder upon 
the continent of Europe, in the same parallel of latitude, 
than with us ; it loses a great deal of its coldness by 
passing over the German Ocean. The South wind is also 
the warmest, on account of its being rarefied in the torrid 
zone, and coming from a country warmer than ours. 

Answers were also received from Messrs. Baines 

and Osmond* ^ 



(57) Answered hy Mr. Baines. 

In frosty weather the atmosphere is colder than un- 
frozen Hvater ; but when the weather is open, water is the 
colder of the two ; so that to a superficial observer, the 
assertion in the query may seem correct. In the former 
case, the atmosphere will absorb more caloric from the 
human body than the water, which is in consequence con- 
ceived to be warmer ; but in the latter, the contrary will 
be the case ; nevertheless, it is plain, the temperature of 
the water will be greater in open, than in frosty weather, 

I The same hy Mr. Gkorge Leng. 

Water is not warmer in frosty weather than at otiier 
time : it is the different temperature of the atmospheric 
air which' is the cause of its feeling warmer. Water comes 
from the bowels of the earth, and brings the natural 
temperature along with it, equally warm in winter as in 
summer ; it is the variation of the external air that is the 
cause of its seeming to be warmer in frosty weather. I 
have seen some springs in frosty weather (to use the 
common phrase,) smoke, which I account for thus : the 
vapour that arises from the water as it issues from the 
earth, is quickly condensed by the cold external air which 
arises from it like a thick fog. 

Al&Q answered by Mr. Osmond* 

VOL, lU /A 
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(58) Answered hy Mr. Baines. 
Rays of light differ- in their disposition to exhibit thii 
t)r that particular colour ; some are disposed to exhibit a 
red colour and no other, some a green, others a blue, &c 
This being premised, the query will receive considerabfe 
elucidation by applying to it the nature and properties of 
inflected light, viz. that light is attracted towards several 
delicate substances, which becomes conspicuous when its 
rays pass within a certain distance of their surfaces, and 
being bent, are separated into colours by the vicinity of 
the substance; and this produces the singular phenomenon 
of various coloured fringes, which accompany the inflec* 
tion. This I think sufliciently accounts for silks, the 
feathers of peacocks' tails and pigeons' necks, and the 
webs of some spiders appearing of difterent colours whca 
viewed in different positions. 

Answered also by Mr. X)smond^ 

(59) Answered hy Mr. Baines. 
Ip the wdrd Committee were spelt with only one tf, 
analogy would teach us to pronounce it in the same man- 
ner as Gazette, Mignionette, Calotte, Charlotte, &c. there- 
fore, I am of opinion that the present method of spelling it 
is preferable to that suggested by the proposer. 

Mr. Osmond thinks difierently. 

(«6) Arawercd hy Mr. Atkinson, Heskett School, 
At the foot of mount Arat, in Arabia, formerly dwelt 
a man, the wealthiest of all the Princes of his age. By a 
wonderful train of circumstances, he was reduced from 
the highest state of grandeur and happiness, to the lowest 
degree of poverty and distress : his fate became a proverb* 
The expression was introduced to England by the Jews. 
Yjy some means the accent was changed ; and the good 
people of England converted Arat into " a rat." 

f "' (61) -4;wM;tfre(/ij^ Mr. Waterland. 

The sensation called edging the teeth is produced in 
• two different ways. 1st. By the application of acids, as 

'eating a sour apple, <Src. This is owing to the action of 

the acid upon the enamel of the teeth, which it has a 

Cadency in tinae coinpletcVy to ^^^vco^^ 't\i&* «Atioii 
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causes a roughness upon the surface of the teeth, which,. 
by their friction, then act like a file against. each other, 
and, cause vibrations in the extremities of the nerve» 
vhich rise in the teeth, and produce the above sensation. 
5hidly. By harsh disagreeable sounds. This is accounted 
for by the auditory nerve having a communication with 
the nerves which supply the teeth ; as the third branch of 
the fifth pair goes to supply the teeth and the tympanum : 
mnd edgmg the teeth, from this cause, is probably oc- 
casioned by those very harsh sounds producing a violent 
tremor in the t3rmpanum, which is conveyed by the above- 
mentioned communication to the teeth. On the same 
principle, we may account for the very strong idea of 
sound which a person has who holds a vibrating string 
between his teeth. 

Mr, _Baines also answered this query. 



<£^rammdttcal &x6x ^^fiilo^e^o^fiical ^VLttit^. 



(62) By Agricola. 
Required the derivation of the word Tyburn* 

(W) By Mr. Baines, Jun. * 
The direction of the wind always changes in our climate 
either at the approach, or during a thunder stonn : ivhat 
reason can be assigned for it ? 

'^ (64) By Mr. Osmond, Witherntea, 

The sensation, called the fingers tingling, may be 
remedied by holding the hands two or three minutes. in 
cold water ; how is this remedy to be accounted for ? 

(65) By Mr. Waterland. 

What is the cause of that tremulous undulatory motion 
observable in the air in hot weather ? 



(66) By the same. 

Why does blood coagulate when drawn from t\v^\^Q^^\ 

a 2 
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(67) By Mr. Watson, Beverley, 

In Minsters, and ancient Churches, there are many 
small ridiculous images, (some of which would move the 
sturdy muscles of a Pope with risibiHty) : required their 
indication and origin. 

Slitjeftocrief to flt^atljcmatical ^roBlrnijef* 

» 
(94) Answered by Mr. Whitley, Rotherham, 

r ■ 

From the centre M, with the radius MT, 

or MP, describe the arc. PTp, cutting the 

line OP (O being the centre of the given / 35 

circle) again in p ; join OT, and demit, on 

OP, the perp. MD. Since OTM is a right 1^ 

angle, OT is a tangent to the circle PTp, at 

T; therefore OP x Op = OT»; but OT 

and OP are given; hence Op is given: 

whence as DP = Dp, D is a given point ; 

consequently the locus of M is the right line DM given 

in position. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Burdon, Chapman, Darbj/, 
Gatothorp, Harrison^ J, Lamplugh, M. Lamplugh^ Mair, 
Page, and Yorke, 

(95) Answered by Mr. Gawtiiorp, Leeds. 

Let a* be the given square, and x = one part ; then 
will a' — a; be the other, and (a* — x)' 4- -r' = a*^ — 
3a'^x + 3a*ar':= n = a> — awxi% by assumption ; hence 
jc=^ (2a»w — 3a*) -j- («* — 3), and a*^ — x= (a* «* 
— 2 a* w) ^ (n* — 3) ; n may be taken at pleasure, if 
greater than 2. 

l{n==4*, the parts are^r «* »"<! -rr '^*' If « = 5, they 

are ^ a* and 4ia*. 

In a similar manner was this problem answered by 
Messrs, Ambler, Baines, Darby, Glendenning, Harrison, 
JRobt* Law, Mair, and Whitley, 

The same by Messrs. Lamplugh, Page, and Youle. 
Aky squavQ number divided vulo two equal parts will 
have die sum of the cubes oitYkesfe^w\&«i*Q^3jMc^\^^tY^t 



'i 
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a* = the given square nUmber ; then -^ and ^ are the 



2 2 

'two partSy whose cubes are -r » and — ; but the sum of 



x^ , x^ 



x^ 



these is ^-y a square. 



(96) Afuweredby Mr. Mair, Teacher oftheMathematiCi, Barton/ 
and Mr. Ambler, Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire. 

Let r = * * V' U)5 = 1.00093869 = one pound, and its 

interest for one week, p = 6s. = ,S£, t :=: 2080 weeks in 

40 years, andj^r = the amount of 6s. for one weelc, which 

r^ — 1 

must be considered as an annuity ; then 7 x P^* = 

r — 1 ^ 

1931 i^. 18s. ll^d. the amount. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Chapman, Darhy:^ Goodison, 
Harrison, Killingbeck, G. Leiig, Lamplugh, J, Tadman, 
TindaUy Watson^ Wilkinsoti, and Wiseman, 



(97) Answered hy Mr. Kilmngbeck, Barton-le-WHtows ; Mr. 
Watson, Beverley ; and Agricola, WeOiorp, 

The equations reduced become 4y' +^* — 4«xy — 
4 X* = 82, and y"^ — y — xy — jr* = : four times the 
last equation taken from the first, gives y* -(- 4y = 32 ; 
."• ^ = 4, and :r z= 6. 

Also by Messrs. Ambler^ Baines^ Chapman, Darby^ 
Hanison, Lamplu^h, G. Leng^ Mair, Smith, J. Tadmdn, 

Wilkinson^ and Wiseman. 

————— « 

($8) Answered by Mr. Goodison, Eaton Bishop ;.and Mr. Todd> 

HoughtoUf near Weighton, 

The side of thaoctagon= 8 -^ 4-8284271 = l-65685426> 
the square of which multiplied by 4-8284271 = 13-2548336 
square chains = lA. IR. 12P, the area required. 

Also by Mess. Agricola, Ambler, Baines, Ckapman,jun, 
Darby, Harrison, Killingbeck^ Lamphghy G, Leng, Mair, 
Smith, J. Tadman, Watson, and Wiseman. 

a3 
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(99) Atuwered h^ Mr. Hendry, HvU, 

Put r z= 1.05; then - H , &c. to -r- = 18.92928953, 

present value of j^l annuity for 60 years, and 18.92928953 
X 350 = 6625.2513355, value of the first offer. 

Again - + --,&c. to— -- = 12.46221034, and 

12.46221034 x 300 z= 3738,663102, value of the estate ^ ' 

11 1 

for the first 20 years ; —— + -—-, &c. to -— = . 

4.69687597, and 4.69687597 X 350 = 1643.9065895, 

1 
value of the estate for the second 20 years ; and *-^ + 

4-, &c. to -^ = 1.77020314, and 1.77020314 x 400 ' 

r= 708.081256, value of the estate for the third 20 years: 
the sum of these three values is = 6090.6509475, the 
value of the second offer ; consequently the difference "^ 
between the values of the two offers = 534.600388^^. =: 
534 jC. 125. 

The same hy Mr. Baines, Jun. Reading, 

By table 3 p. 196. Joyce's Arith. 18.92929 X 350 = 
6625.2515, the present worth of a rent of 350 i*. to con- 
tinue 60 years. And 12.46221 X 300 = 3738.663 the 
present worth of 300 /. to continue 20 years, (17.159086— , 
12.46221 = ) 4.696876 X 350 = 1643.9066, the present 
worth of the second 20 years, and ( 18.92929 — 17.159086 
= ) 1.770204 X 400 = 708.0816, the present worth of 
the third. 20 years; hence 3738.663 + 1643.9066 + 
708.0816 = 6090 6512 = the value of the latter proposal; 
therefore 6625.2515 — 6090.6512 = 534.6003^^. the dif- 
ference in value of the two offers, the first being the more 
advantageous. 

Mr. HARRisp^f, after solving this problem by various 

methods, says, that nothing more is necessary than to find 

the difference of the values of atv atvtvvivty of 50 £. to cob- 

tlnuc 20 years, to be entered upow \mm^^\«X^^ , «cA owt 

of50£\ to continue the same U«\e,\iV3L\. tvoX \.Q>a^ ^w\«t^ 

vpon till the expiration of 4^0 yeaia. TV^ n^>^^ ^ ^^ 
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former he makes 623,110517, and of the latter 88.51057, 
the difFerence of which is 534.60031, agreeing with the 
above results. 

Also by Messrs. Ambler^ Darhy^ Goodison, Lamplugh, 
G. Lengf Mair^ J. Tadmdn^. Wilkinson^ and Wiseman. 

(lOO) Answered by Mr. Baines, Jun. Reading, 

Suppose (fl + ^)' =a' + 3a» ^ + Sa ^» + ^J = the 
number to be extracted ; now it is evident that the value 
of a is ten times its integer value ; and, therefore, 3 a* will 
be 300 a% for the divisor, the root of the first term bein^ a; 
it is also evident, the three terms of the subtrahend will be 
300 a* ^ + 30 flA* + *', the same as in the rule. Q. E. D. 

Also by Messrs. Darby, Harrison, ^^^gt Lamplugh, 
Mair^ and Wat son i 

(lOl) Answered Ay Mr. Ambler, Ealon Bishop; and Mr. Darbt, 

Sutton, 

Let * and y represent the length and breadth of the 
rectangular field, or the major and minor axis of the 
inscribed ellipsis; then, per problem, 4ar — y = 3 V'x* XL* , 

and •7854 xy = 392.7, or r y = 500 ; .'. y = 500 -f- x. 

This value of ^ substituted in the first equation, &c. there 

, ^ 4000 . 2000000 , ^^^^ 

results X* =— ^ = — ;:; ; whence x = 29.863 

7 7 

chains andy = 500 ^ 29.863 =z 16.743, 

Also by Messrs. Agricola, Baines, Chapman, Goodison, 
Harrison, Killingbeck, Lamplugh^ G. jLeng, Mair, J. 
Tadman, TindaUy Watson^ and Wiseman. 

(I02) Answered by Mr. Wiseman, Etdl, 
Let x be the distance from the less light ; then tn — - jr 

1 n 

will be the. distance from the greater; and -— -f - -n ^ 

* m — x» 
will denote the quantity of lights a minimum / .*. — - \f. 




i+W^ 
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The tame by Mr. Burdon, Acatter MaVnt, 

Put X = the required distance from the less candle ; 

n 1 

then, by the prob. ■ -' v a H — j- =: a minimum ; the 

fluxion of which put = 0, and the eq. reduced gives x =: 
m 

Wn + r 

m 



If a person describe a circle, the radius of which is 

n — 1 

m 

X \^n > ^^d ^^ centre at a distance = , from the 

n — I 

less candle, in the prolongation of a right line joining 
them, he will receive an equal quantity of light from each 
candle in every part of his journey. 

Also by Messrs, Agricola, Baines^ Darhy^ Harrison^ 

Killingbeck^ Lamplugh^ Mair^ and Smith, 
• • 

(l03) Aruvoeredify Mr. Whitley, Rotherham,^ 

The hypothenuse (5) and one leg (4) of a right angled 
triangle being given to find the angle included between 
the two hands = 36° 52' 12" = 36.87 deg. which put = a, 
also b = 60** = the L included between the 12 and 2 
o'clock lines, or = L contained by the 2 o'clock line and 
the hour hand ^t the time required ; then will 5 -f- x -{- a 

= L contained by the 12 o'clock line and the minute hand 
at the same time. As the minute hand moves through the 
circumference,^ while the hour hand moves through -^ of 
the same ; .'. 1 '. tV • • ^ + ^ + ^ • ^» hence 12a: = ^ + « 
4- a, and x = -rr ^ + a. But the hour hand moves 
through 30* in 1 hour7"or 60 m. ; theref. 30** : 60' : I Vr 
{b 4- a) : ^ (^i.^) ~ ^ "^'"' ^^ ^^^'^ ^^ ^7 "^^^' ^ 
sec. afler two o'clock, the time required. 



77ie tame by Mr. Wiseuan, Hull. 

AsS : 4::i : 4 ^ 5= .8 = c6a.^^^ 5*i» \^ ^t-^veX, 
between the hands. Put x = dial, fxowi ^ o^ ^^JsveVwa VwA% 
ben 12 s wOl be the diaU of tVie iiuTi\x\.«i \iwA ^wii\%* 
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and 12 j: + 36* 52' 10" = 60* + x, or 11 j: = 60* + 

36* 52' 10" = 23* 7' 50% or 96* 52' 10" ; whence x = 
2* 6' 10", or 8* 48' 23" ; therefore 360* I 1 hour ; : 12* 
; 4 min. 12f sec. or 17 min. 36y sec. past two, the time 
required. 

Nearly in the same manner was this problem answered 
by Messrs. Bur don, and Lamplugk, Ingenious answers 
were also received from Messrs, Baines, Darby^ Harrison^ 
Killingbeck, Mair^ J, Tadmariy Todd, and Wilkinson. 

(l04) Answered by Mr. Goodison, Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire, 

For 42, read 2, iu the Problem. 

Let .r — S, x — I, x + 1 and r + 3 denote the sides 
©f the trapezium ; then, vide Hutton's Diet. 15 prop, of 
the trap, x^ — 10 a;* = 3591 ; when j = 8.0705 ; hence 
5.0705, 7,0705, 9.0705, and 1 1 .0705 are the sides. Again, 
for the diameter of the circumscribing circle put y ; then 
16th prop, ibid ^(5.0705 X 7.0705 + 11.0705 X 9.0705) 
X (5.0705 X 11.0705 + 7 0705 x 9.0705) X (5.0705 
X 9.0705 + 11.0705 X 7.0705) rr 2 y = 60; /•y = 
11.8442. 

Mr. Burdon's solution is nearly the same as the above. 

Also answered by Messrs, Ambler, Baines, Darby, 
Harrison, Killingbeck, Lamplugk, Mair, «/• Tadman^ 
Wilkinson, and Wiseman, 



(105) Answered by Mr. Burdon, Acaster MaUns, 

Let r denote the rad. of the sphere ; then, by trig. 1 ! 
r : : tang 60* (= v^3) I r 'V^3 = rad. of the base of the 
circumscribing equilateral cone, and 3 r — its perp. alt. 
Hence the solidity of the sphere =r 8 r* x .5236, of the 
circumscribed cylinder = 8 r' x .7854-, and of the cir- 
cumscribed equilateral cone = 4 r' X 3 X •7854, which 
are as the numbers 4. 6. 9. — Q. £• D. 



The same by Mr. Baines, Reading. 

Put d = the diam. of tlie sioVvexe, «.w^ u ~ 5lSiV^\ 

then ip is weU known that d V S vriW ey.^Te%^ \>5\^ SLvsswv^v^ 

and id the alt. of the circumscx\h'u\% ec^iSka.^^^^ ^"^^ 
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but 2 d^ n, Sd^ n, and i ^^ ^ ^^^^ express the soliditiei 
of the sphere, cylinder^ and cone, which are obviously 
as the numbers 4. 6. and 9» 

Also by Messrs. Agricola^ Ambler^ Chapman^ Darly^ 
Goodison, Harrison, Killingbecky Lamplugh, Mair^ Ti»- 
dall^ Watsony and Wiseman. 

(106) Answered bif Mr. BiaNES, Jun» Reading. 

' ■« 

B 

Let B, D, and E, represent Ber» 
wick, Dover, and the Land's End ; 
let fall the perp. BA, and find the 
centre C of the circumscribing cir- 
cle, which will be equally distant 
from the three angular points. 

Calcul. With the lat. and long, of 
Dover, and the Land's End, find, 
(by Mercator's sailing) the dist. DE = 274.87 geo- 
graphical miles; with' the lat. and long, of Dover and 
Berwick, find the dist. BD = 305 37 ; and with the lat. 
and long, of Berwick and the Land's End, find the dist. 
BE — 367.71, and/the course, or L BEG = 2(y*4•l'40^ 

Now DE : BE + BD : :BE-BD : AE ~ AD = 152.6; 
/. AD = 61.11, and -v/BD* — AD^-= AB = 299.19; 
but BD X BE li- AB — - 375.3 = the diameter of the 
circumscribing circle ; hence the radius BC = CE =5? 
187.65, and BF = FE -= 183.855; .*. \/CE» ~~FE^= 
FC ^ 37..'/5 ; whence the L CEF = 11° 32' SV ; .'. the 
L CEG = 32° 14' 14", from which' GE is found = 158 
7 = 2° 39' nearly , the difference of lat. from the Land's 
End ; hence the lat. of the place is 52° 43' N. ; and, by 
Mercator's sailing, the difference of long, from the Land a 
End is = 160.4 = 2° 40' nearly ; therefore the long, of 
the place is 3° 2' W., which place is on the borders of 
Wales, between Welshpool and Shrewsbury. 

AJso^ in the same manner, by Mr. Geo. Leng^ Hull.— 
Jf/r. Afa/r, of Barton, answered l\\\& ^toViWm by spherical 
mnalogies, and made the lat. atxd \ow^. o^ \)cv^ ^^J^aRfe 
^S^^'i' 23" N. and 3^ S' 10" >^^.t— a» ^v^ 8^wi MmrU 
^''rHsan^ ud WiUdmm. of Huft- 
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j^cto a^atijeitiatital ^coBIemsf^ 

(109) Bu J. Chapman, Jun. Hull, 

Tn" reply to Jack's vows, and fond inclinations, 
His Cloe has sent him these * knotty equations ; 
In which ^ and jr, as I thence understand. 
Shew the month and the day when she gives him her hand. 
Now some in such matters their talents display, 
. But faith my friend Jack is not gifted that way ; 
So beg youMl inform him as soon as you can, 
When this puzzling fair one will make him her man ; 
When jointly they both shall be measures concerting, 
Witllout all this head-work, and much more diverting* 

— ' ' MM— ■ !■■■■■ .1^ ■ . ■ 1^ ■ ^ ■ . -* ' ■■' - ~ " -■■■■■ ■ — i^^^ta** 

*« + x»y + a:' j,r» = 111756 
ar» 4.^* =208, 

(110) Bt/ Mr. G£ORG£ Leng, Hull. 
Required the value of x, when x^A*^^ * minimunu 

(ill) Bj/ Mr. Ambler, Eaton Bishop. 

A GENTLEMAN has a field in form of a right-angled 
triangle, the hypothenuse being 350 yards, and one of the 
angles = 36*" 52' 12"; what will be the length of the 
longest line possible running from one of the angles to the 
opposite side to divide it into two equal parts, withoift; 
finding the sides of the triangle I 

(112) Bt/ Mr. Chapman, HuU. 

Given xi/^ + 1/ = 1953, and or* ^^ + ^* = 3779217; 
required the values of x and ?/ by a quadratic equation. 

(113) J5y Mr. GooDisoN, Eaton Bishop, 
A FARMER wishes to have an oak roller, whose diAgorial 
shall be four yards, such, that in turning once round, it 
may roll the most land possible. Please to find its length, 
apd diameter of its base. 



(IM) By Mr. Buedon, Acastcr MoOjvs.. 
A PEjisoN having occasion to cross a^^\^, ^Jtve ^\««n^«^ 
^ which is thirtv chains, Swishes to caW aX, aVo\x%%,^V^ 
fM'ae cbuins distant froia the ceivtxe- 0\w o\ife ^^^ 
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the house he can walk at the rate of four.niiles an hour; 
but on the other only three miles an hour. Required the 
area of each part of the field, divided by the path he 
describes, when he performs his journey through tlie-field, 
in the least time possible. 

(115) -By Mr. KiLLiNGBECK, Barton-le-Willows, 
Into a cone, whose altitude is 32, and diameter of its 
base =120, are put two globes the greatest possible; 
which, when just immersed, come in contact with each 
other ; then the superficial content of the greater globe is 
equal to 256 times the superficies of the less. Find the 
size of the globes. 

(116) Bi/ Mr. LaxMplugii, JValkington, 
The sum of the three sides of any plane triangle is to 
the area of the triangle, as the periphery of the inscribed ' 
circle is to the area of the inscribed circle : required a 
demonstration. -— 

(117) Bi/ AoRicoLA, Wethorp. 

A CERTAIN gentleman has a cylindrical tub in his 
garden, whose diameter is 48 inches, and alt. 24'. Now if 
it be half filled with water, what would be the diameter of 
a heayy sphere, which, when immersed therein, may be 
just covered ? 

(118) By Mr. Darby, Sutton, 

* Required the declination of the sun, when he sets at 
Yap, in 'lat. 10^ N. long. 13D E. and at St. Juan, in lat. 
2i8° N. long. 147^ E. at the same time. 



{l 19) Bt/ Mr, Baives, Reading, 

Two ships sailed from two different ports, ^the one 68 
miles South of the other, to a port lying between the 
S. and W. When they arrived at it, it was observed that 
the courses steered by the two ships formed an wangle <)f 
18^ at the port ; and that the difi*. of lat. was the greatest 
possible. Required the co.urses, distances, and difference 

of lat. of each ship. . 

(120) JBt/ Mr. Wiseman, Hull, 
Supposing the earth an ellipsoid of revolution, and that 
its motion round its axis was stepped; what effect wotfld . 
this circumstance Have on t\\€i vje\^\vl o^ ^ ^w%wvv.V** 
vasJy weighing 1 2 stone , iu Ae UXaXmOl^ o^ ^^ ^'^ ^t^' -^ 
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ESSAY ON THE UTILITY of MATHEMATICAL. 

LEARNING. 
( Concluded from our last,) 

II. — I shall next attempt to shew some of those advan- 
tages which accrue to mankind in general from the cultiva- 
tion of the Mathematics. And first, let it be observed, 
that the Mathematical Sciences constitute the greatest 
and most important part of human leariling. Of the sevQn 
sister arts of noble birth and genteel demeanour, four 
walk in the train of Matbesis : AHthmetic, Geometry, 
Astronomy, and Music. The first two Sixt purely Mathe- 
matical, being conversant about number and magnitude, 
and claim . precedence, not only on account of their 
extreme and absolute utility, but because they are the 
proper foundation of the re^t. When these are applied 
to particular branches of science, as to Astronomy, 
Geography, or Navigation, th^ then assume the name 
of mixed Mathematics ; and here Philosophy, and Mathe- 
matics her sister, go hand in hand, and conduct us to the 
most nobld and sublime secrets of natural tilings. Besides 
wh^t are properly termed pure and mixed Mathematics, 
there is another branch of Mathematical study which is 
called speculative^ being merely the investigation of truths, 
or true propositions, without applying them to any useful 
purpose. But to conform to that order and method which 
my subject so naturally enjoins, I i^hall first inqui|>e ta 

VOL. II. R '^ 
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what utilities of life pure Mathematics contribute ; in the 
second place, endeavour to trace some faint outline of that 
Dobler walk, in which Philosophy accompanies her help- 
mate through the I'egions of universal nature ; and lastly, 
point out the advantage or propriety of those studies that 
seem to possess no apparent utility in themselves, but to 
be entirely of a speculative nature. 

1. And^r^^, in regard to those sciences which teach 
xx% the various properties of number and magnitude 
abstractedly J as they must have received the earliest 
attention of mankind from their absolute and general 
utility; so do they pn the same account in all ages demand 
the first application of human genius, and as well because 
they are the proper foundation for its future acquirements, 
'though some part at least of Arithmetic, or the art of 
numbering, must have been known in the first age.s of men, 
and the fundamental rules most probably in all ages by 

,some nation or other; yet the present improved method of 
notation by Arabic numerals can boast of no great 
antiquity amongst Europeans. They have, however, 
given such a facility to the acquisition and extension of 
this science, that whikt its general laws and ordinary 
X)perations are reduced ,40 the \f^ve\ of infantile capacity, 
th^ science itself is brought to a degree of excellence 
which the ancients could never hope to see it attain, and 
which we can hardly expect to s6e materially improved. 
The invention * of Logarithms would seem to have com- 
pleted the system. If any science can be said to havi» 
Teached its utmost height, it is Arithmetic ; as if it were 
designed by the author of all knowledge, that that science, 
which is the basis or the instrumtJnt of other sciences, 
should, in order to facilitate the progress of hutnan genius^ 

, soonest ^gain its destined point of perfection. As the 
foundation or instrument of Mathematical learning, the 
service of Arithmetic is of inestimable value. To those 
branches which depend not on Geometry alone, it is 
indispensible ; and there is hardly any branch to which 
its aid. is not in some manner required, whilst itself 
requires the assistance of no other science whatever. But 
the subserviency of Arithmetic to the Mathematics in 

.general, though of infinite utility, is not its only excellence, 

Its use and importance are leco^tvvied Vci ?Ai the actiw 
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ein|^oynient9 of life. Without it no business can be 
transacted either at home or abroad : no trade or com* 
oberce can be carried on without the aid of numbers. No 
i^onder then, if in this country, from the nature and extent 
of her commercial connexions, Arithcdetic has acquired a 
more than ordinary share of public esteem and private 
estimation. As Arithmetic is the foundation of every 
thing in Mathematics that relates to numbers, so 16 
Geometry of every thing that contemplates the properties 
or extension of magnitude. In practical utility, how- 
ever, Geometry must be allowed to be inferior to Arith-' 
luetic: it is true, indeed, that it leads to more noble 
inquiries, and more sublime discoveries; but its specula-] 
tjons are pursued with an infinite variety, that precludes* 
the hope of ever bringing this science to perfection ; and 
in applying its propositions 16 practical purposes, it 
requires the aid of numbers to complete them. The 
primary use of this science, as the name Geometry implies^ 
#as to measure the surface of the earth, or any distances 
6r dimensions upon it : it afterwards became a general 
term for the measure of magnitude universally. Ihe arts 
rose as necessity, and, consequently, utility, gave them 
birth ; and that of measuring is generally believed to have 
derived its origin from the annual inundations of the Nile. 
The useful purposes to which pure Geometry is applicable, 
^re itie measurement of lands, of heights, and distances, 
the surface, solidity, and capacity of bodies of every form, 
and the construction of them, Tjrith tlie proportion which 
numbers and magnitudes bear to eacfi other, or the 
doctrine of ratios. A rchitecture too, as a fine art, appear! 
to be purely geometrical, so far as it depends upon science. 
In most practical purposes. Arithmetic and Geometry go 
hand in hand, deriving mutual aid from each other. 
Gebmetry cannot complete its operations without num- 
bers; and Arithmetic, it it has not borrowed the invaluable 
rules of proportion from Geometry, has had its bounds 
infinitely enlarged and extended by it. — I must not forget 
to mention another science under the character of pure 
Mathematics, which, though of later birth, and of less 
tn-actical utility in life than Arithmetic and Geometry, 

^2 ' ^ 
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has extended the former to an unlimited application, an^ 
has even surprizingly enlarged and improved the latter ; I 
mean Algebra, the science of universal quantity, or 
universal Arithmetic. In extent of application, this 
science far surpasses Arithmetic and Geometry: the lat* * 
ter two are chiefly fundamental sciences, but Algebra not 
only investigates rules and theorems of its own, but by an 
admirable analysis, extends to every other branch of 
Mathematical leari^ing where truth is sought; solving with 
accuracy, brevixy, and elegance, the most abstruse and 
difficult problems. Its proper business, indeed, is rather 
to apply by analysis the fundamental principles, of science 
to the mvestigation of problems in any particular brandi« 
than to establish any practical laws of its own. 

2. We are next to endeavour to trace the progress and 
utility of Mathematical^ studies, combined -with those of 
Philosophy.; and though the extent of this researck is 
limited only by the universe itself, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that he who has not accompanied these sciences 
through that research, can hardly be entitled to the name 
either of Mathematician or Philosopher. Mathematics 
and Philosophy arc so nearly allied, as even tohave^been 
inseparable. How much the former were cultivated by 
the ancient Philosophers, will appear Irom such of their 
works as are extant. Plato held Mathematical studies in 
such esteem, that he had over the door of his Acadltmy, 
an inscription to this effect : let no one toko is ignorant cf 
Geometrj^ enter this place: and the Mathematicians that 
issued from his Academy were almost innumerable. And 
if these sciences were so highly venerated in ancient time^ 
how rhuch more are they now worthy of reverence, after. 
the profound discoveries to which they have been so highly 
instrumental ? What Pythagoras learnt from the Eastern 
Magi, and believed to be the true, system of the worlds 
had never yielded to the fallacious tneories of Ptolemv 
and Tycho, had it been exhibited to mankind by the prooti 
of Mathematical demonstration. 

The science in mixed Mathematics that first claims our 

attention, both for antiquity and dignity, as well as for its 

utility, and the advantages it aSotds Xo \v>Mci»Xi \\l^^ >% 

Astronomy. Its antiquity \8 smc\\, V\\«A. xv^ ^^i\ci^ ^tv\s^ 

^eigntd for its origin ; and audi Vi iX* ^v^^^vvj. vV^x.^ 
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«|udy of it has filled eren Kings and Eniperors with 
idelight. But its highest excellence consists in this; that 
it gives us more just and worthy conceptions of the being 
and attrihutes of God, than any other science attainable 
by the mere light of nature. It is here that Geometry i 
•leaying the narrow limits of our earth, which is but a 
'speck in the vast creation, ascends to the heavens, num^^ 
bers the stars,- computes their magnitude and distances 
from each other, and from us, ascertains the orbits 
and periods of the planets, and the nature of that 
universal law, which preserves the order and harmony of 
the universe. All the various phenomena of the heavens 
are most clearly accounted for by this delightful science ; 
the latitude and longitude of the stars, the eclipses of the 
sun and moon, the transits of the planets, and even the 
eccentric path of the devious comet, is correctly traced 
out, so as to determine the exact period of its return to 
us. The sagacious Kepler discovered that the orbits of 
the planets are elliptical, that they describe equal areas 
in equal times, and by comparing tlieir distance with 
their periods, he found out by computation, that the 
squares of their periodical times are as the cubes of 
their . distances from the centre of their orbits ; and 
the same kw* was found to obtain in the revolution of the 
secondary planets around their primaries ; but the reason 
of this law remained a profound secret, till the immortal 
Newton, investigating it from its proper cause, demon- 
strated its physical necessity. He has shewn that when* 
ever bodies turn round each other and describe equal 
a^as in equal times, as observations teach us the earth 
and sun do, that oi>e must gravitate to the other: and that 
when they do not approach each other in j^ straight line, 
they must turn round a common centre of gravity. But 
the sun being so large a body in respect of the earth, 
their common centre of gravity must be in the sun, round 
which, therefore, the earth necessarily revolves. And 
hence all the planets gravitate towards the sun : and the 
grand law of attraction that pervades the universe, he dis-^ 
covered to be this : that the^arUcVes o^ T^^WArt "oX\:t\\.^v 
each other in a reciprocal dupWcale ^xci'^^^Vvi^^v viJl >J<^ 

R S 
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distance. Thus w^ see hqw Geometry and Philosophy 
-render mutual help to each other, in the discovery of 
truth, and the advancement of the sciences. 

The practical advantages derived from the study of this 
noble science are numerous and important. Geography, 
•Chronology, and Navigation, are all indebted to its dis« 
coveries. By the aid of Astronomy, the Geographer 
ascertains the true figure of the earthy and the situation 
and distance of places upon it ; whilst the Chronolpgist 
learns from it the true measure of the year, and can give 
an account of actions according to the true order of the 
times in wHich they happened, and then settle the principal 
epochs of history. But to no art has Astronomy afforded 
so important facilities and improvements as to that of 
Navigation.. The mariner, no longer obliged io observe 
the ruing and setting of the ancient stars^ has his course 
over the wide and trackless deep regulated by more 
certain means — the latitude and longitude of places. The 
former is attainable from the sun's meridian altitude alone; 
but the latter had long belsn an important desideratum in 
the art of Navigation, and had even been considered by 
isome Mathematicians of no mean repute as a profound 
secret, which they never hoped to see accurately dis- 
covered. With the ancient Philosophers, who had little 
or no recourse to experiment, to support or confirn their 
various hypotheses, this noble secret could hardly be 
expected to be brought to light. But as natural Philo- 
sophy and Mathematics advanced in their progress, and 
the minds of men became more and more excited by new 
discoveries, experiments were resorted to for the purpose 
of gratifying curiosity, or of establishing theory: and 
hence the invention of optical instruments, which have 
4:ontributed so highly to the perfection of Astrononay* 
By the introduction of telescopes it was, that Galileo dis- 
4:overed, amongst other phaenomena, the ring of Saturn, 
the revolution of the sun oh his own axis, and the satellites 
of Jupiter ; and from repeated observations of these last, 
some time afler, an attempt was made to determine the 
longitude of places on the earth. The great length of time 
,that elapsed before these inslYumetvl^ Yfet^\itw3^\tto the 
due decree of perfection, atiW TpxcNcxvX.<i^ >im vaa^^i^l 
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ascertaining the longitude from being of much practicid 
utility ; and even at this day it is seldom had recourse to 
with advantage at sea^ on account of the influence which 
the ship's motion has upon the accuracy pf the obse^T&tioa. 
A new method of ascertaining the longitude was projected 
early in the sixteenth century, soon after the discovery of 
watches ; which was repeated with increased accuracy^ 
till Mr. Harrison, about forty years ago, receiveid a 
parliamentary reward of ttoenttf thotuand pounds^ for the 
invention pf a time-piece for that purpose. This, however,, 
being subject to accidents, -it was expedient that some less 
fallible method should be sought after ; and, accordingly, 
rewards were still held out by Xjovernment for the dis- 
covery. The new theory of the moon, as founded on the 
laws of gravitation developed by Sir I. Newton, has fur- 
nished another source of determining the longitude. The 
phaenomenon of a lunar eclipse seldom occurring, pre- 
cludes the general utility of ascertaining the longitude, by 
that means. The most certain and practical method, and 
that which is attended with the most success at sea, is 
that of observing the distance of the moon from the suji.or 
a fixed itar^ originally proposed by John Werner,; about 
three centuries ago, but put in practice by the lat<$ 
Astronomer Royal, Dr. Maskelyne. This problem is now 
solved with considerable accuracy, since the invention of 
Hadley's quadrant, and the construction of Tables corres* 
ponding to the irregular motion of the moon in every part 
of her orbit: and its great importance to Navigation and 
Geography, renders the Lunar Observations a most inva- 
luable and indispensible acquisition to every mariner*^* 
Whatever tends ti> the improvement of the naval art, can- 
nbt be too highly estimated. Fojt whether we consider 
the numerous advantage^ that result from the mutual 
intercourse between one nation and another, whether of a 
commercial, political, or scientific nature; or the extension 
of mere geographical knowledge, or the means of self- 
defence ; in every point of view. Navigation is an art of 
-the utmost benefit and utility to mankind. And in this 
island especially, " this precious gem set in the silv«,x %<isv." 
it constitute<s at once the pride, X'he\>KJU'&\., ^^^L'OsvOciNi^^^ja^*" 
cfBritojiB, 
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Another science in which Mathematics and Philosophf 
go hand in hand, and which, on account of its affinity with 
Astronomy, and the kid it gives to it, I shall next mention^ 
is Optics, which treats of the element of light, aiid the 
various phenomena of vision. And here again Geometry it 
the handinaid tliat exhibits to us the laws of refrangibility , 
of refraction and reflection of light, and the principles on 
which all optical instruments are constructed. \Ver« 
• there to be derived to mankind from this science no other 
advantage than that of aiding the decayed sight, when 
** wisdom at one eiArance tvfkUd be quite shut out/' it 
would be entitled to no little estimation; but when it 
displays to us the theory of light and colours, and the 
nature of vision ; when, from the simple lens, it proceeds 
to the microscope, and places before our sight innumerable 
creatures unknown before ; and even exhibits ocular 
demonstration of that invaluable discovery, the circulation 
of the blood ; above all, when by means of the telescope, 
it brings to our astonished sight worlds and systems of 
worlds, unknown to the ancients, and displays to. us the 
most sublime and amazing phsenomena of the natural 
world ; this delightful science renders the noblest of our 
senses the portal of wisdom in a tenfold degree. 

Nearly allied to this science, if not a branch of it. Is 
the art of perspective ; which is of indispensible uSe in 
Architecture and Fortification, as well as in the Mechanical 
and fine Arts. The painter especially, whose business is to 
represent nature and truth, cannot carry his designs into 
execution without it. 

But there is no science that comes under the denomi- 
nation of mixed Mathematics, of more real and extensive 
utility than Mechanics. There is hardly any situation in 
life to which it does not afford numerous advantages. 
Combining Geometry and the, analytic art, as extended 
by tlie immortal Newton, with the laws of motion and 
gravity and the mechanig powers — pure. Mathematics 
with Philosophy — experiment with theory — it investigatci 
the centre of gravity of bodies, the strength and stress of 
materials, nnd the equilibrium of arches ; ascertains the 
circumstances of bodies in roolvow, e\\X\ct tcnV\\\.c^t'^ ^ ^^- 
scending^ or projectile, with t\\e pto\)etV\ei oJi ^\\\\'a\^^\; 
teaches the construction of Kvac\\u\es ^ox liS!^ \h^e Twc-^aH 
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purposes of life, and estimates their' maximum effects* * 
in agriculture and commerce, the chief if not the only 
. source of the wealth of nations, the use of machinery is 
equally important and indispensible, and whatever excel- 
lence the ancients might have attained in other sciences, 
it is evident that in the art of constructing Macliines and 
engines for useful purposes,, the modems have arrived at- 
a perfection far beyond any thii^ whicb their ancestors 
could bo^t of. The discoveries and improvements of 
machinery in this country, are no less, honourable to its* 
artists than beneficial to the community, by promoting at 
once the interests of the agricultural and comnsercial 
world. In proportion as Navigation haS extended the 
channels of commerce abi^oad, the facilities of the manu- 
facturer and the artizan have been increased -nX home^ bj 
the cultivation of the Mechanical sciences. And thus 
we see of how great use and advantage the Mathematics' 
are in all those sciences which contribute to the comfort 
and conveniences of human life ; and even in those practical- 
arts which are termed manual, although not cfonducted by 
the. strict principles and rules of Geometry, he is the 
most expert mecnanic or artizan, who makes the nearest 
approach to that perfection.^ 

3« We come, lastly, to speak of the utility or propriety 
of those branches of Mathematical study, whicn are= 
termed speculative. And here it may be asiced, what real 
advantage, either to individuals or to the community, can 
be derived from merely speculative science ? 'It is a 
noble inquiry that leads us to the true system ^of the 
World, and is the source of many useful improvements 
and discoveries in Geography and Navigation ; but of 
what practicd consequence is it to us that Saturn has a 
belty and Jupiter four revolving moons ? The problems 

■ i > ■ — ^ — ' 

* If in the fine arts, the aid of these sciences Is less required, 
this fumbhes little or no argument agunst tlieir general utility : 
yet even here thej do not withhold th/ur assistance: the pxxnUr 
will acknowledge it; and in regard to the OIVVsa ^xx. ^jS. ta-uswi^ '^Ckfc 
genius of m»tbem&tics zaay say, with the Gq4 Vkosa^^ v^ 
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of Euiclid have most of them some pt'actical application; 
but to what purpose are those endless speculations about 
porisms and abstract propositions, of no obvious utility, on 
which Mathematicians have bestowed such infinite labour? 
The Conic Sections are of great importance and utility in 
Various departments of the Mathematics and Natural' 
Philosophy ; but why are we continually investigating the 
properties of new curves, of no other apparent possible 
use Xhan to gratify an idle imagination ? Such are the 
questions of those who have not yet learnt to set a due 
estimation on Mathematical truth. I'he Mathematician 
and tlie Philosopher havQ more just, and more enlightened 
views. The delight itself that arises from the contempla- 
tion of truth, the expanding and invigorating of the mmd; 
tke connexion wiiich the sciences have with each other ; 
and the incalculable advantages tliat have already been 
derived from their combined principles, are all ai^umentt 
so strong in favour of Mathematical researches, as to 
render it a matter of doubt whether it is possible to carry 
■our speculations in these sciences too far. Vt we take » 
review of tlie various pursuits and designs to which the 
minds of men are directed, we shall hardly find them 
always attended with a real and practical utility ; but how» 
often shall we discover that they have not even any 
object in view that is rational? Shall then the discovery 
and contemplation of a mere abstract truth be con- 
demned as an idle speculation ? The pursuit of truth is, 
at least) a rational and delightful employment of onr 
intellectual faculties ; and is, to say the least in its favour, 
infinitely superior to that misapplication of time and per- 
Torsion of reason, which are spent and exercised on 
unworthy objects. Truth is always of intrinsic value. Il 
is the sterling currency of scientific men. Not like 
the provincial coin of an upstart despot, to serve soma 
private or partial end; it will pass at all times and in every 
Region of the globe where reason and science hold theii; 
enlightened court* And here I would, guard the youthful 
mind against the poison of a vain philosophy, that would 
boldly declare the want of all absolute and eternal truth 
ia the. world ; because, forsooth, what is one man's trotkt 
m^y not be the troth or IrutK q£ tsHt^Mtr^ aod-wouM 
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eatrqat him to consider, that there are things in this world 
of wonder and astonishmeni, which are everi/ man's troths 
and therefore eternally true. Such are the being of a 
God, and the eternity of the soul'; and such too are the 
truths of Mathematics. 

But the bare investigation of truth is not only attended 
with pleasure as a rational amusement, but is likewise 
productive of a present solid and permanent good. It 
expands and invigorates the youthful mind, habituates it 
to rational and ^ound argument, and excites a genuine 
thirst for knowledge and truth wherever it may be found. 
Besides, the mutual relation which 'subsists amotig the 
various branches of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy^ 
And the natural tendency wluch one truth has to aid ot 
develope ailother, oflen leads to discoveries that we are 
neither prepared to expect, nor able iustly to appreciate. 
Hence it is that the discovery of Jupiter's satellites is t6 
be attributed to the invention of telescopes by Galileo ; 
«nd from the eclipses of these satellites by their primary, 
though at first a phoenomenon of no apparent utility to us, 
we afterwards derived a most certain method of ascertain- 
ing the longitude of places on our Own globe ; a discovery 
of infinite value to the the science of Geography. So 
Geography derives an important advantage from Astro- 
nomy, w^hich cannot be too much cultivated on that 
account ; Astronomy is in its turn assisted by Optics, 
through means of perspective glasses, which therefore 
cannot be brought to too great nicety and perfection ; 
•and these again are constructed on the pnnciples of 
Geometry, which, aa the foundation of this and all the 
Mathematical sciences, ought to be studied with the ut* 
most diligence and assiduity. These eclipses of Jupiter*8 
moons are. further useful in demonstrating to us a very 
important fact in natural philosophy : that the velocity of 
light, though not instantaneous, is amazingly great. It is 
from a combination of various sciences that we derive 
some of the most useful inventions. The steam-engine 
is constructed on the principles of Geometry, Mechfinics, 
ftnd Hydrostatics ; pumps are the result of a similar 
teMtibination ; and. most of those machines that in a thou- 
SUnd ways contribute to the convenience and betv^fix ^^ 
apaaiciiiil ' Each science, UieYcfox^, tili\o>A\dk \>^ ^^ti^^ \.^ 
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its highest p^tch. The abstract and dry speculations 0f 
Geometry may not, indeed, be useful in themselves, but as 
they are connected with other truths, or lead to those 
that are useful. It is enough if (the association of many 
truths produce some practical good. It is in it^:elf ah 
unimportant thing to know, that in a parabola the sub- 
tangeilt is double the corresponding abscissa ; yet it is a 
species of knowledge so necessary, that the art of throw- 
ing bombs with any degree of precision could not be 
attained without it. Thus, the combination of this truth 
with the laws of gravity, produces a practical use in the 
science of Gunnery. Again, the principle of the inclined 
plane depends on the laws of gravity, and the theory of 
the pendulum on that of the inclined plane, and -by the 
motion of the pendulum is regulated ,the uniform pro- 
cession of time and the construction of clocks, so useful 
in every situation of iife. And the doctrine of pendulums 
in some measure is connected with a curve called the 
Cycloid, a fact of which the inventors of this curve were 
entirely ignorant. It is also the curve of quickest 
descent, and therefore applicable to other useful purpose^t 
but when the greatest geometricans of the 17th century 
«et about the invention of this curve, they only engaged 
in the speculation out of mere vanity, striving to sur- 
pass each other in the discovery of difficult theorems. 
They did not even pretend that it was for the pub- 
lic good. Thus in Mathematics, as in other scienceSy 
to lay up a stock of truths, whilst it can never prove an 
individual injury, or a burden to the mind, may ultimately 
be found of the highest advantage to the community. 
Amongst a great deal of ore we may discover some 
precious metal that will reward oar industry, and com- 
pensate us for the impropriation of our time. At least 
the sciences constitute the only genuine mine in which' 
we can search for it. Above all, geometrical speculations 
are undoubtedly the most valuable. It is the science of 
relations in the general ; and, as the universal instrument,' 
it cannot be too far extended. Algebra, for the same 
reason, is entitled to a siniilar degree of speculative study: 
it has even lent aid to GreoilietrY itself: and it is tliis 
analytic art that gives such facilities to that noblest of all - 
MathematicMl 8tudUes> the «c\eiis:« ^IfViSiLkoo^y which^ 
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whilst it assists the rest in their greatest wants and 
difficulties, does, by the aid of Algebra, or Universal 
Arithmetic, con^rm and complete the whole circle of the* 
Mathematics, Admitting most unequivocally that there* 
may be many truths in speculative science that are dryr 
and barren in themselves, we see to what important dis-. 
coveries they may conduct us. But independent of their 
possible utility when combined with others^ there is a 
lustre which they mutually give and receive, as it were^ by 
reflection, and by being placed in the same intellectual 
hemisphere, like stars in the convex heaven. So that 
truths of the first magnitude seem to owe their superlative 
splendour to the twinkling of inferior fires ; whilst some 
truths, that are at present the farthest removed from use- 
fulness, may resemble tliose stars, which^ though scarcely 
dijBcemible by reason of tlieir distance, are of infinitely 
greater magnitude and splendour than those which blaze 
BO full on our dazzled sight. 

Lastly, the truths of mere speculative science are 
valuable in another light. The mind as well as the body 
requires refection : we have spiritual ob well as corporal 
necessities : and whatever truths raise us to great and 
noble reflection, though but speculative in their nature, 
afford a spiritual and philosophical utility. Hence arises 
that pleasure, that elation of the mind, on the contempla- 
tion of some demonstration in Geometry, or the solution 
of some difficult problem in Algebra ; when it exults it 
knows not why, and rests gratified Only with the success 
of its own exertions. Is it not that truth is congenial to 
the soul of man ? its element, its food, the very basis and 
support of its rational existence ? Let them, therefore, 
who depreciate this species of Mathematical studies, rest 
satisfied in their own intellectual element ; and let them 
who admire and prosecute it, continue to enjoy the 
delightful feast. They who neglect the Mathematical 
sciences altogether,^ must, afler all, be informed, that they 
hardly enjoy one-half the full store of intellectual life and 
pleasure for which they are designed; whilst he who 
studies every science, but studies to live again; every 
science is a new existence, or a new approximation to the 
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ffiost perfect bping. Our intellectual, like the natural 
world, is not enlightened by one, but by ten thousand 
rays. Some live in the profound darkne^ of midnight^ 
on whose minds the Sun of Science never shot one 
piercing ray : some in the moon's pale and tranquil light, 
are content to borrow all they know from others : otln^rs 
are still groping in the twilight's gloom ; but happy, thrice 
happy are they, whose minds are enlightened by rays of 
meridian splendour. Q. 



A REPLY TO AGRICOLA. 

{Concluded Jrom our last.) 

He also modestly asserts that we are " hated" for our 
greatness. If this be admitted, I would ask who has made 
us so : is it the farmer by exporting his grain ? No, our 
farmers are so far from doing this, that they cannot supply 
their own nation. But our manufacturers have, through 
their inventions and ingenuity, been enabled to give them 
almost twice as much for their produce as any foreign 
manufacturers could afford ; and by these means have 
prevented the national debt from oppressing the land 
owner, which would have long ago been Insupportable. 

I think it is now time to bid adieu to Agricola, and his 
inconsistent piece of patch-work; and we may say of it as 
the Frenchman said of English punch : it is a liquor of 
contradictions ; for there is the rum to make it strong, 
water to make it weak, sugar to make it sweet, and lemon 
to make it sour. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without making some 
further observations, to prove that commerce is the chief 
prop of our greatness ; take this away, and agriculture 
immediately declines ; for land, in all nations, fluctuates in 
value according to the increase or decrease of its com- 
merce, and its produce will always reach a fair price, 
without any indirect means to bolster it up. Have the 
agriculturists enabled the shopkeepers of the metropolis, 
jind other opulent towns, to exhibit such a numerous 
collection of unparalleled rarilies, cvAXe^ ^tom aW. ^^rts of 
the globe ^ What has enabled \\\e modexu ^axw\^T^ v^iXwj 
MSide their rough linsey-woolsey \ia\Au, wv^ e^itLQx^fcfc 
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their sons in cloth of the finest texture, and their daughters 
in silks and muslins of the softest touch ; and imitate them 
not in the old fashioned arts of ploughing, tilling, reaping, 
soaking butter and cheese ; but in the present fashionable 
foDies of the day ? Miss must keep her hands white th^t 
they may be seen to advantage, when fingering the keys 
of Uie piano-forte ; and the young gentleman must not 
make his rough by labour, lest he should disgust his fair 
partner at the ball. 

Has agriculture enabled Britain to combat the different 
nations of the continent, for twenty years, and at last to 
terminate the arduous struggle with honour and victory ? 
Is it agriculture that gives motion to tliat one-armed 
labourer, the steam engine, and its dependent machinery, 
blessing thousands of families with work and bread ? The 
manufacturers, by their united aid, have been enabled to 
undersell their neighbours of the continent, and extend 
their commerce ; which would have been an impossibility 
forty years ago, when one man was doomed to watch a 
solitary spindle. 

Is it agriculture that causes the docks of the British 
sea-ports to be crowded with such immense numbers of 
vessels, which have trayersed the globe in all directions, 
faced all dangers, and collected sweets and property from 
all the tribes of the earth ; enriching the national hive by 
their laudable industry, providing employment and suste- 
nance for millions, and making their hearts glad. Now 
it is evident that these are the springs on which our 
greatness depends; and that commerce^ and not agriculture^ 
is the life of our island ; and that the latter is indebted to 
the former. 

In corroboration of the above opinion, I close my 
remarks with an extract from a celebrated writer : — 

" The wealth, prosperity, and importance of every 
thing upon earth, arises from the Tiller, the Manu- 
facturer, and the Merchant ; and that.as nothing is 
truly estimable, save in proportion to its utility, these are 
consequently important characters. The Tiller supplies 
the Manufacturer, the Manufacturer supplies the Mer^ 
chant, and the Merchant supplies the world with all its 

»2 
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wealth. It is thus that industry is promoted, arts invented 
and improved, commerce extended, superfluities mutually 
vended,, wants mutually supplied ; that each man becomes 
a useful member of society ; and that societies become 
further of advantage to each other. 

" The merchant, above all, is extensive, considerable, 
and respectable, by his occupation. It is he who furnishes 
every comfort, convenience, and elegance of life ; who 
carries off every redundance, who fills up every want; 
who ties country to country, and clime to clime, and 
brings the remotest regions to neighbourhood and con- 
verse ; who makes man to be literally the lord of the 
creation, and gives him an interest in whatever is done 
upon earth ; who furnishes to each the product of all 
lands, and the labours of all nations ; and thus knits into 
one family, and weaves into one web, the affinity und 
broUierhood of all mankind. 

" A nation that is a merchant has no need of an extent 
of lands, as it can derive to itself subsistence from all parts 
of the globe. Tyre was situated in a small island on the 
coast of Phoenicia, and yet that single city contained the 
most flourishing, opulent, and powerfid nation in the 
universe ; a nation that long withstood the united forces 
of the three first monarchies brought against her by 
Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander the Great. The Seven 
United Provinces do not contain land sufficient for the 
subsistence of one-third of their inhabitants ; but they are 
a nation of merchants ; the world furnishes them with an 
abundance of all good things ; by commerce, they have 
arrived at empire ; they have assumed to themselves the 
principality of the ocean ; and by being lords of the ocean, 
are in a measure become the proprietors of all lands. 

** Avarice may pile ; robbery may plunder ; new mines 
may be opened ; hidden treasure may be discovered ; 
gamesters may win cash ; conquerors may win kingdoms ; 
but all such means of acquiring riches are transient and 
determinable: while industry and Commerce are the 
mutual, the living, the never-failing fountain, whence the 
wealth of this world can alone be taught to flow. 

lam, respectfully yours, VIRIDE LIGNUM. 
JDrake-itreet, Rochdale^ March ^iH, \^\o. 
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AGRICOLA TO 



It 18 80 common to see party zeal, when It has entered 
the field of concroversy, converted into personal aversion, 
that I am not at all surprized to find you the deserter and 
not the brave defender of the cause you have espoused*— 
You have left my arguments against it unassailed, and 
endeavoured to render me ridiculous by a forced oolloqa-^ 
tion of unconnected sentences ; which you have treated as 
Procrustes did his prisoners, and paired after such, a 
fdshion, as to realize the dreams of Vtrgil, when he talked 
of the union o.f mares and griffins, lambs and lions.. I shall 
now do myself an act of justice; and if the singular exposi- 
tion of your misrepresentations and absurdities shift the 
ridicule upon yourself: if you appear in public, with* a 
wreath of goose-grass, and the very boys point their 
fingers as you pass, it cannot be imputed to a sort of 
unchristian charity in me. 

I haye said, " if a death-bloi» be- given to our agricul^ 
ture, every village will become a work-house, and every 
inhabitant a pauper;'* and though the context clearly 
proves the term to be figurative of importation prices, you 
are pleased to inquire, if I would insinuate that bread sold 
at a reasonable price will cause a calamity so ^eful. As 
well might you ask, if the terms mean and e&treme are 
convertible ! 1 acquit you of ignorance so glaring,, and 
leave the purport oi the question to the surmises of the 
reader. — You affect to be mightily displsMSCd,' that I 
should undervalue our foreign commerce, and, with a 
wilful eage^ess to* expose my inconsistency, stumble, on 
the following pas^^^age : " a good government wiU ameliorate 
the conditibD- of the Poles, and if manufactures are intro- 
duced, a middle class will have the same effect in Russia."^ 
Then, as if forsooth commerce were but another term fbr 
government and ixianufactures, you- tell the reader I 
insinuate, that, ^i^merce will improve the condition of 
these unhappy nlivions; and, glorying in my inconsistenc}'^, 
ask with a naiv6te really exquisite, if this does not prove 
the utility of trade ! Now am I to consider this a s^ecv- 
men of your ' impartiality and caudout^ o^ \<;> ^OP^x-^-a^iic^ 

83 
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think that good government is commerce ; commerce 
manufactures ; and manufactures trade ? The next class 
of your incurice betrays your ignorance of intet-nal trade 
altogether, and in my opinion fixes the nature of the error. 

2ndly. Because I have said in reference to another 
subject, ** that cheapness quickens the efforts of the 
liianufacturer ;" and have elsewhere asserted that " our 
commerce will ultimately leave us, to flow in other chan- 
nels/* you directly accuse me of a blunder. Now, waving 
the question as to the fairness of such a collocation of 
unconnected sentences, stripped of their contexts, and 
placed cheek by jowl, without a rag of dress to denote 
their sexual distinctions, the inconsistency you cast upon 
nie is only substantiated by an assumption of your own — 
that foreign commerce is the main-stay of our manufac- 
tures, and that our internal trade is relatively nothing — an 
assumption I deny, and dare you to the proof. — Dazzled 
by the splendid vision of our foreign commerce, you again 
lose sight of home consumption, when you hold n^e up to 
scorn, because I said, that in the event of this country 
being wholly dependent on foreigners for supplies of 
grain, the taxes that used to be paid by the farmer must 
be levied on the manufacturer. You admire the blindness 
that cannot see the impossibility of levying additional 
taxes on the manufacturer, when his commerce is flowing 
in other channels 1 Let me tell you, Sir, this internal 
trade, of whose existence you seem to be as unconscious 
as an infant, yidds a revenue to the nation of 24<0 millions 
annually ; whereas, the incomj^ arising from our boasted 
foreign commerce is not 45. 

Srdly. I now come to errors of another cast indeed, but 
to the full as egregious as their brethren that have gpne 
before them. 1 have said that during the operation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, when every avenue to foreign 
trade was closed, the revenue of the country was never 
greater. This you deny, because forsooth there was a 
defalcation in the excise ! As well miglit you close your 
eyes upon the tables which indicate the unexampled pro- 
sperity of the nation at that period; and because a-.few towns 
were thinned of their inhabitants, and their merchants 
declared bankrupts, affirm that the wealth of the nation 
had declined, and that \\et po^vXaX\oiv \\aA x^vx^^^^x^ided. 
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^— -Of the same species with this, is your opinion about 
the sale of wool. My position is, that the manufacturer, 
blessed with a monopoly, pays the farmer for his wool just 
what price he pleases. *' The reverse of this is the fact,** 
say you, ** because the farmer will have his own price for 

his wool ;" as though the limitation of the market to this 
island did not moderate the^ demands of the farmer, and 
restrict his price to the wishes of the manufacturer ! The 
next mistake is very curious. I have said, ^^ so long as 
those causes operate which have doubled and trebled the 
cost of every thing, so long ou^ht rents and tithes to 
maintain their present altitude. It is true they must be 
ultimately lowered ; necessity will cause their abatement : 
but this necessity is the ruin of the present race of 
farmers." Of this you make an imperfect transcript, artd 
supposing (risum teneatis amici) that ought and mt^^^ are 
synonymous, charge me with inconsistency ! 

A word or two and I have done. You are pleased to be 
merry with the fractional statement of our commerce by 
the Qnarterly Reviewers, but have prudently forborne its 
refutation. Now I dare you to disprove it. — On the sub^ 
ject of high prices I ma}' break a lance with you hereafter, 
if you do not leave the field ; a step I would by no means 
have you take, for I find *' there's entertainment in you.*' 
On this question, in the mean time, the opinion of so com- 
petent a judge as Arthur Young is worth your notice. 
Speaking of Bourdeaux in 1787, he says, " The rent of 
houses and lodgings rises every day ; they complain that 
the expences of living have increased in ten years 30 per 
cent. There can hardly be a clearer proof of an advance 
of prosperity." * Lastly, let me assure you I am a 
disinterested advocate, and no enemy to the merchants 
and manufacturers. 1 drew the sword in the cause of 
their brethren the farmers, because I saw ihem on the 
verge cf ruin, and I knew that the torrent that should sap 
the foundation, on which stands proudly the superstructure 
of our manufactures, would overtop them both, and sweep 
away the frizes, colonades, and decorations, with which 
commerce has adorned the building. 

Beverlei/, Juli/ 15/A, 1815. AGRICOLA. 

♦ Young's Travels In "Ftante^ ^. ^\« 
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Of the Antiquity, Excellbnce, and Use of DIVINE 
MUSIC, TM PRIVATE or PUBLIC WORSHIP. 



Music, (as I said before,) is the special gift of Go4:— 
Firstly, ordained for his divine worship ; and secondly, for 
the delight and solace of mankind, which, as it is agreeable 
to nature, so it is allowed by God as a temporal blessing 
to recreate and cheer men, after long studies and tedious 
labours : it, in. an extraordinary manner, stirs up the 
spirits in divine worship and the service of God ; and 
therefore it has been held in great estimation by the best 
of men. The ancient philosophers reputed it to bean 
invention of the Gods, who bestowed it on men, to make 
them better conditioned than they naturally were; its 
sweet harmonious sounds do, by their efficacy and delight, 
move the affections to virtue, gently vent the mourner's 
grief, and heighten the joy of those that are chearful. If 
God then hath granted us such benefits by the civil use 
thereof, doubtless the divine, and spiritual, will much 
more redound to our internal comfort here, and eternal 
joy hereafter. 

Music, (says Mr. Tansur,) is a divine and mysterious 

art, or science^ and ought to have the superiority of all 

other liberal arts and sciences whatsoever ; by reas(m it is 

employed in the most noble and highest office that can be 

peiformed by either men or angels ; which soimdeth forth 

the praise and glory of the author of all created harmony. 

It would be needless (says he,) for me to mention many 

authors to prove the antiquity of divine music, by reason 

it was not only held in the greatest reverence and honour, 

by the most noble and virtuous persons in all ages, but it 

was also acceptable untoGod in his holy worship, as appears 

in 2d Chron. chap. v. ver. 12, 13. It also appears that ipusic 

was used in all ages in the worship and service of God in 

churches, from the true evidence of God's word in the 

holy scriptures ; and that the same should also be con- 

.tinued both vocal and instrumental. Holy David was not 

onl^ one in whom the holy spirit of God dwelt, but was 

also a man after God's own YxeatX.*. vjVvo wa^ seldom met 

without a psalm in his mo\il\\, ox axv \Tv%Vc\xm^T\X vtw^na 

band; whose music hadsudi sweet, sacxe^^ ^w^ Ovxaxmvew"^ 
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power, in it, that it drove the evi] spirit from Siiul; 
/1st Samuel, chap, xviii. v. 10.) And Elisha also brought 
the holy spirit upon himself; (2d Kings, chap. iii. v. 15.) 
Which examples plainly demonstrate that* no evil Spirit 
will abide where music and harmony are used : then qier-' 
tainly, when it is formed into a sweet and regular com- 
position, it renders it the more fit for the holy spirit to work 
upon, and also to convey truth to the understanding ; 
hence it is, that all who practice divine music, must allow 
it to be the gifl of God, as a true representation of the 
•weet concert and harmony which his mfinite wisdom hath 
made in the creation andadministration of the world, and 
given to us as a temporary blessing ; bjoth for his service, 
and also for our own delight and recreation. ( £ccl. 
chap. xl. V. 20.) 

Smce this noble and delightful art can enable us to sing 
our maker's praise, how liiuch ought we to endeavour to 
attain the true knowledge of it — it being a most curious 
and sublime art, either in its theoric, mathematic, or 
practical part, or in its active or mechanic part. The 
theoretic or mathematical part, is that which demonstrates 
the grammar or groundwork of music, which employs the 
affections on all the ratios or proportions of sound, in all 
their curious branches : this part lies very deep, and 
requires great research into natural philosophy to ui)fold 
it, before such sounds can be disposed of to complete 
harmony. The practical part is that which designs, 
contrives, and composes all sounds into so many durious 
and stupendous varieties, lyhich proceed only from the 
consequence of three concords, and some mtervening 
discords, in a regular composition ; when this part is^ 
added to the former, they, together, make harmony com- 
plete. The active or mechanic part, is that which per- 
forms and brings forth all sounds, both to the ear and 
understanding ; either from the sweet modulations of a 
natural voice, or by the curious dexterity of hand on some 
artificial instrument — which makes impressions upon our 
minds and spirits, and lifts up our hearts to heavenly things. 

It is no small wonder to me to hear many persons of 
good sense express a great dislike to music, when, at the 
same time, they acknowledge that it has the caft^^ vcws^-t^n- 
in^ inRuences over their minds. tY\Va se^rckTk ^ n^x^ >ix^wy^ 
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contradiction, that persons should not have a veneration 
for that art which raises in them the greatest varieties of 
sublime pleasures, especially to that kind of music whidi 
redounds to our maker*s praise, and to our eternal comfort, 
both in this world, and also in that which is to come. I 
cannot omit speaking in the praise of that most beavenljr 
and laudable custom performed on the organ, just before 
the first lesson, (which piece of harmony is commonly 
called a voluntary,) by which we are supposed to be 
prepared for the admission of those divine truths we are 
afler wards going to receive ; which drives frjom our hearti 
all worldly regards, and impure thoughts, which would 
hinder us in our devotion — it diffuses a calmness all around 
us — it delights our eyes, and recreates our minds — it fills 
our souls with pure and useful thoughts, so that nothing 
is near our souls but peace and tranquillity ; and when the 
music sounds th6 sweetest in our ears, then, certainlv, 
truth follows the clearest into our minds. Oh ! how do 
the blessed (Spirits rejoice to behold man prostrating his 
soul in this pathetic method ; pouring out his soul in such 
a warmth of piety ! How can the most hardened sinner 
but have veneration, and be softened, when he hears the 
praises of our great Creator described in the most expres- 
sive harmony ? when it was his great and infinite good- 
ness to bestow and frame for us the nature of harmony 
only for the very same divine and holy use ; and we are 
in duty bound to praise him with it in our public and 
private devotions. — But alas! in this our age, the rieht 
use of music is not only frequently prophaned, but also 
condemned by many ignorant and blind zealots, who do 
not, or will not endeavour to know the excellence thereof: 
the reason of which is, (as I conceive) they have no taste 
or relish of true godliness — they are enemies to all piety 
and learning, and their lives are inharmonical — they envy 
all that are not worse than themselves, and hate to see 
others perform what they cannot attain. — But though the^ 
cast so much contempt and scorn on such as perform this 
part of divine worship in this world, I doubt not but they 
would gladly be partakers of that sweet concert and 
harmony which is incessantly perforn>ed in the worl4 
above ; — this, alas ! unwise men do not consider, neither 
do foob understand it ; destruction and uuhappiness are 
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in thdr ways — the way of peace they have not known, 
neither is the fear of God before their eyes : — He that 
dwelleth in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn, and 
shall bruise them in pieces like a potter's vessel : but as 
for me I will praise the Lord, because it is comfortable ; 
and will sing praises unto his name, because it is lovely. 

The praising bf God by psalms and hymns (says Mr. 
Playford,) is, it seems, a part of natural religion, owned 
and used by all mankind ; so we find the practice of it 
very early m the Church of God. There can, says he, be 
no just' cause to doubt, but that it was at least con-' 
temporary with instrumental music, a thing as ancient as 
the time of Adam, invented by Jubal, the father of all 
such as handled the harp and the organ. But we need 
not build upon conjectures, where we have clear evidence:' 
After the famous deliverance which God gave the Israelites 
at the Red JSca, they celebrated the mercy with a song of 
triumph; and Jusephus says, they spent the whole night in 
hymns and mirth : Then sang Moses and the Children of 
Israel, this song unto the Lord (Exod. chap. xv. v. L^ 
which is there upon record, composed (as Josephus adds) 
in hexameter verse : and tliat it was conjoined witn 
instrumental music, is plain from v. 20, 21. : And Miriam 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out after her with timbrels 
and with dances ; and Miriam answ>ered them, sing ye to 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, &c. &c. But 
the first who established the singing of peal ms and hymns, 
as a fixed and constant part of God's public worship m the 
solemn assemblies of the Jewish church, was King David; 
whose zeal for God's glory (before the house of God was 
built) set himself to compose divers psalms for that ser- 
vice, as we read in 1st Chron. chap. xvi. v. 7. and chap. 
XXV. V. 6, 7. and to choose out men skilful in song, to 
perform the same in the praise of Almighty God. When* 
his son Solomon had finished the temple, at the dedication 
thereof, you read how the praises of the Lord were sounded 
forth with voices and instruments, and also how acceptable 
it Was to the Lord. This being established, the rriests- 
and Levites continued this solemn worship duritig the time 
of the first and second temple, even until iVve ^^^UvxOlx^xl 
thereof foretold by oat blessed SaVK>uX)NiViQ ««« ^'^ ^^^ 
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thereof, and frequented the place ; as be acknowledgeth, 
Luke, chap. xxii. v. 53. I was daily with you in the temple: 
and, (as a learned divine observes,) it is not credible that 
our blessed Saviour, who so often quoted David's psalms 
for the confirmation of his doctrine, would neglect that 
part of worship then in force, and who did himself say, 
that it became him to fulfil all righteousness ; — which he 
further testified, when together with his disciples, he sung 
a psalm or hymn at the end of the celebration of his last 
supper. After his ascension, hi^ disciples gave testimony 
of their approbation ; Acts, chap. ii. v. 46, 47. They were 
daily with one accord in the temple praising God, &c.: and 
Acts, chap. iii. v. 1. mentions, that Peter and John went up 
together ipto the temple at the hour of prayer, which wa? 
the set time for the celebration of public worship. 

(To be continued,) 



Mr, Editor, 

This thought has struck me — that it is a misfortune to 
the world, when an individual hafli obtained so much 
repute for knowledge and learning, that no person cares 
to interfere with his notions or opinions, lest he should 
draw on himself such a reply as would not only give rise 
to uncomfortable feelings, but probably make him look 
ridiculous. Whether this is the correct way of account- 
ing for the unnoticed absurdities of great men, or whether 
it is the reason why all your readers have remained silent 
respecting an Essay on Happiness, which appeared in 
No. VI. of the Q. V. I know not ; but, whatever may have 
been the cause of this silence, it is, I think, the more to be 
regretted, as that Essay, not only in my, but I dare say 
in the view of many of your readers, contains much objec- 
tionable matter — matter, the tendency of which is to undo 
all that the individual and united wisdom of ages, — that 
the providence of God too has done for us since the flood. 
If,Sir,ue can bring ourselves to believe that the Indians, 
pointed out in Mr. F.*8 production, are really happier than 
Europeans, we may, in thajVase, bid farewell to every 
thing which has a tendency to raise us above mere sensual 

^n/oj/nent.— Farewell then, as useless, to art and science, . 

Aod to every source, t\\e abxuidscwce axA ^^oAUeocy of 
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which, now, yields us, even around our firesides, so niuch 
pleasure, if not happiness — farewell also to your agreeable 
work the Visiter : — ^not only would darkness, but the 
grossest darkness soon coyer us as a people. 
* Losses, crosses, cares and wants, seem so much, and no 
doubt but for wise ends, interwoven with our very natures, 
that not a few are ready to declare, that if happiness be 
spoken of as a something continued, or in constant j905- 
ses$ion^ they do not believe that there is such a state. It 
will however be some satisfaction to the minds of such 
persons to learn, that Mr. F. has found out a people, 
though unfortunately, for example's sake, at a distance, 
wjio, to -use his own words, are truly happy ; as he wishes 
to prove, by ** the sparkling 'A their eyes and their smiling 
countenances.** — Hence there is no need to despair. As 
an individual, I feel indebted to our author for this infor- 
mation ; and my obligation will be much increased, if he 
will inform me where the work, for I presume it is one, 
is to be met with, from which he has taken his account of 
this once happy race of people : — My reason for this 
request is, that the brevity of his statement precludes 
many particulars, with which I am desirous of being 
acquainted : for instance, as those Indians live by hunting 
'("a bow and an arrow being nearly all the requisites for 
obtaining all the necessaries of life*'), which every body 
knows is a most uncertain employment, I should be glad 
to know how often they returned home without being 
successful; and if at such times they and their families 
were happy in going to bed supperless. Hunger is a keen 
thing — only a slight feeling of it, in this country, causes 
dissatisfaction ;^nd as human nature is much the same all 
over tlie world, 1 fancy those Indians, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would not be exactly comfortable. Again, I 
should be glad to know, if those Indians had amongst 
them their chiefs or Eead men ? persons living apparently 
without labour ; and if so, whether they were perfectly 
satisfied in having such to support ? I have seldom met 
with an individual in low life who did not prove himself 
a dissatisfied discontented being : ever ready to repine at 
the ways of providence, and always to try to level to his 

VOL. II. X 
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own, the characters of those whom fortune had placed 
above him. With high life, I am not much acquainted^ 
but have been told> that even here, if the mind is un- 
informed, either pride, vanity, envy, or ambition makes 
its appearance : qualities, it must be admitted^ by n<^ 
means friendly to happiness. / 

Again, have those Indians any idea qf God, or whether, 
like' most poor creatures of this sort, do they remain so 
ignorant as to believe that stocks, stones, do^, cats, leeks, 
and onions, are fit objects of worship ? And lastly, I must 
ask, most distinctly, whether, when their parents have 
grown old and infirm, they leave them to perish by famine, 
by beasts of prey, or in any such shocking manner. If so, 
what European would have reed to envy their happinctss ? 

Mr. F. will, I trust, excuse me for being so particular ; 
but I really must have some slight knowledge of this sort 
before I can think as he does ; or even that those Indians, 
in any proper sense of the word, are so happy as the most 
illiterate in this country. For this reason, amongst many 
other, they are destitute of those necessaries which an 
European can procure. 

When any man undertakes the office of judge, his first 
•Sorts certainly ought to be to divest himself of every 
appearance of partiality or prejudice. That our author 
has not made any effort of this sort is, I am sorry to say, 
too evident ; for^ as it were, with a single dash of the pen 
— the miser, the sportsman, the hero, the haughty em- 
peror, the benevolent man, (a most useful, excellent, and 
enviable — nay, happy character), the sage, and the fop, 
are all blotted out in a moment ; and to make way for 
whom? — the lovely offspring of our author's imagination ; 
and whom do you think this lovely personage is ? Why 
an Indian, alias ignorance — a man, who, there is every 
reason to infer, can neither read nor write. Having 
introduced this person to^you, only be a little patient ana 
you shall hear what kind of happiness it is that this crea- 
ture enjoys. He, says our author, so far from overstretch- 
ing his intellectual powers, allows his ideas to remain 
within their narrow limits ; he troubles not himself with a 
multitude of imaginary wants ; bxiX concentrate^ the luhole 
bf his wishes into vihoX x% essential io tKe su'ppoYt «J*\vu 
i^dj/. £uch^ Sir, is the haipi^mesa* wi^ Oaa %«t\. ^i^Vk^v 
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Bess, which a person, living in the nineteenth o^tury, has 
not merely contrasted with what Europeans enjoy, but 
which, in his opinion, I am, he says, inclined to belieye 
the Indian is superior to it. To differ from clever men is 
painful ; but I trust Mr. F. will forgive me when I say, 
that instinct instead of intellect, would have been ever^ 
way sufficient for the purpose of those Indians — nay, it 
would have been more advantageous for them: their noses, 
like that of their dogs, might have assisted them in finding 
their food. Reason, .as they lived, seemed to be of little 
or no use ; and I have no hesitation in saying farther, that 
the happiness those people were blessed with, is somewhat 
similar, though by no means so great, as that which hogs, 
put up in this country to feed, enjoy. Those creatures 
are constantly crammed with what is not only essential to 
the support of the body, but to its increase likewise — such 
enjoyments, I apprehend, hunting would seldom furnish. 

If I did not know that human nature was frail, and that 
the wisest and best of men, nol only think, but sometimes 
tict. unlike themselves, I should be ready to express 
astonishment to find a man of Mr. F.'s information talking 
as he does — advocating ignorance against knowledge-— ^n 
opinion so contrary sto what most Europeans held, that 
courage, in such a case, looks not unlike presumption. 
To prove that our author is opposing the stream, I need 
only point to our numerous institutions, the sole object of 
which is not to foster pride, but to improve — to increase 
the ha[^ines8 of our fellow-creatures. I remember hear-> 
ing a poor man say, he considered it an unspeakable 
happiness, that he had in his youth got so much learning 
as enabled him to spell our road guiden>osts. — How useful 
would such a thing have been to Mr. F.'s Indians : — those 
who live by hunting might save much time by knowing 
the nearest road to their game. 

As I differ widely from Mr. F. in the views I have of 
the subject, on whigh he has. favoured us with his 
'thoughts ; so in all probability others will differ again 
from me. If they should, it would afford me great plea» 
sure to hear what they have to say ; because truth, rather 
than opposition, is my object ; and to come at this, on «l 
subject so interesting, is of some vm^Qil'dxi^^« 

T 2 
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I have my doubts whether the state of vrhich I am about 
to speak deserves the name of a happy one ; but if any of 
your readers think it does, I will not dispute the matter 
with him. Happiness then supposes the absence of these 
three things : care, pain, and want. If any feeling of this 
sort, even in the slightest degree, be present, who is there 
that can say he is happy — none ; but as there are moments 
and even hours in which we are free from such feeling, 
at such time we may be pronounced happy. In this state 
we may be said to be when half asleep, or wholly so.-— 
When we speak of idiots or brutes being happy, this is 
precisely the sort which presents itself to ray view — it is 
so passive — so destitute of feeling, that I think we ought 
not to include it — that is, to call it happiness. 

The next sort of enjoyment, or happiness, I would 
mention, is that which the miser feels, when hugging, or 
counting his golden store ; is~that which the fop feels when 
he fancies himself the object of universal admiration ; or 
that which the weak fair one is in possession of, at finding 
herself the toast of a whole county; or which the sportsman 
feels when his game drops, and dead, dead, is the cry. 

Here I might go on enumerating, for we all have what 
m^ be called our hobbies ; and each, from the King to 
the beggar, feels more or less happiness in the enjoyment 
of them. The misfortune is, highly gratified as we may 
be, our feelings are not permanent. The spring whence 
our pleasures, on such occasions. How, is generally but 
from one source, and if we attempt to stick to tliat source, 
pleasure becomes fatigue, or else takes wing and flies 
away. To illustrate this I need only ask, what man, even 
the miser, would be happy, should he be compelled to be 
always counting his money, or who would be happy in 
having hunting and shooting (delightful as these sports 
are) to follow day by day^-wet and dry, as a trade; or 
what man, even would be happy, though he loved his 
wife as himself, in being always tied to her elbow ? The 
happiness of which I am now speaking is within the reach 
of almost every body. It is a sort which the ignorant, 
the uninformed, may enjoy, and if I mistake not, this is the 
sort which Mr. F/s Indians are in possession of; and I 
believe it is the utmost of what they can enjoy, so long as 
tlieir minds remain within their narrow limits. 
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Having spoken of two sorts of happiness common to all, 
we come now to the third kind, or to that which places 
the European in a light to which the uninformed Indian 
is a total stranger ; because this happiness is intellectual, 
it springs from an enlightened mind. Here I must 
regret my inability to do the subject any thing like justice. 
Knowledge is the key which unlocks this golden store- 
house. A person possessing this key, has no need to go 
from home either to balls, dances, fairs, markets, or to 
public-houses, in ^n evening, in search of what, at sudti 
places, disappoints its thousands. No ; the world, his own 
mind, his works of literature, present such a one, with 
numberless subjects and objects, ev€ry way worthy of hii 
attention. The use of his reason, and the assistance he 
derives from the labours of others, make him a philosopher; 
and the searching of his bible, makes him a christian. He 
expects no more from the world than he knows the world 
can give. If prosperity be his portion, his heart expands in 
acts of charity, kindness, and benevolence; and in all proba^ 
bility he thinks that he cannot better employ his time, bis 
property, and talents, than in attempting to ameliorate 
the condition of those very men whom it ha^ been Mr. F.'s 
misfortune to consider so much happier than himself* 
Here I must remark, that benevolence is one of those acts 
of feeling which never recurs without bringing a pleasing 
-satisfaction along with it. 

If, on the other hand, misfortunes, or rather cross- 
providences, are the lot of the man, whose mind has been 
enlightened, he bears them with fortitude, and, like a 
christian of old, is led to exclaim, ** troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed." Such a person considers that there is no state 
so bad, but it might have been worse ; and thus feeling 
begets contentment, a requisite to, if not the whole of 
happiness. 

I feel indebted to Mr. F. for many of the subjects, 
•slightly mentioned in his essay. I mean such as muscular 
motion, chemical affinity, the motion of ^ the heavenly' 
bodies, electricity, &c,; and as these are all interesting, 

T 3 
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and a source of happiness to which the Indians are com- 
plete strangers ; I will, in speaking farther on the subject, 
keep as close to them as I can. 

Knowledge then, or the right use of reason, teaches 
man, as it respects his mortal part, that he is a piece of 
machinery, *' fearfully and wonderfully made;'* and that 
if this workmanship be overturned, or used too roughly, 
some part must give way, and the consequence must be 
pain or disease. But what do the Indians know of all 
this ? or, alas ! what do too many Europeans care about 
it ? Both, if they can, will eat and drink to excess, and 
appear never so well satisfied as when intoxicated, abasing 
their natures, and wasting the blessings which kind pro- 
vidence had bestowed on them* Again, a man, whose 
mind is removed but a small degree above ignorance, has 
some idea how summer and winter, day and night, come to 
pass ; and probably has also some notion that the doctrine 
of attraction and projectile motion, are not philosophically 
sufficient of themselves, to account for the annual and 
diurnal motion of our earth, and the other planets round 
the sun j and likewise, that dead matter does not attract 
dead matter by any innate property, — But what, I may 
again ask, do the Indians know on such subjects ? In aU 
probability they worship the sun, as the first cause. 
Again, is the knowledge of chemistry no sort of happiness, 
or profit to a man ? Is it no pleasure to know, that by the 
mixture of this or tliat article, a compound may be pro- 
duced, which a person, \v^io is a stranger to things of this 
nature, is puzzled to find out ? I only wish the Indians 
understood this art ; soap to wash their greasy king would 
be a luxury to which they are at present strangers. 
Again, is it no pleasure to be able, (whilst other people 
are trembling and quaking by electricity,) to account for 
thunder and lightning, without entertaining the vulgar 
notion, when it thunders, that God is angry ? 

Are not our means increased — are we not much happier 
by being able to read and to write, to transact business, 
to order and import those articles necessary to our comfort, 
or to keep alive the flame of friendship or love, by cor- 
responding with those we esteem or regard, who may 
happen to be at a distance ? — As also from a knowledge 
of music^ drawing, painting, &c. — and above all, with 
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having it in our power to converse (not merely to gabble) 
with each other, especially with sensible well-informed 
females ? Who is there, I wonder, who has once tasted of 
pleasure — of happiness of tliis sort, that would resign it 
for all the merry to-morrovo head " ache -roias, he ever 
. experienced I In short, what a pleasure it is to be able 
to think for ourselves, on any subject, without being 
under the necessity of pinning one's faith, or conduct, on 
'any man's sleeve, or on any man's opinion. I say, can 
Ignorance do this ? — No : it believes or disbelieves, just as 
partiality or prejudice may be the stronger, all that is said; 
It has no means of detecting falsehood. 

( J'o be continued.) 

TltANSLATION. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 

Sir, — The folfowing is a translation of the Latin Epitaph 
inserted in the last number of the Quarterly Visitor If 
3^ou think it worthy of insertion in your next number, you 
will oblige your new friend, INEXPERTUS. 

June 6ih, 1815. — 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

DIANA, Countess of OXFORD and ELGIN, 

Who, 
Sprung from illustrious blood, rendered that blood still 

more illustrious, 
Ennobled by the merits of the Cecils, but more so by her 

own. 
She was one who knew not how to be inferior to the 

great^Kt : 

Innocence adorned her early life ; 

A full choir of virtues her maturer age, 

which terminated ih a happy death. 

She was married twice ; 

/nd, as neither virtue nor happiness ever forsook her, 

she was equally beloved by both her husbands. 

She tenderly cherished the firsfc ; 

But such was the piety and love with which she treated 

the second, . 
That he who, in his lifetime, respected her as a parent^ 
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At his death bequeathed her his patrimony as a son. 
Her tenderness, as a stepmother, surpassed that of t 

mother. 
Sucl^ was the mildness and prudence with which she 

governed her domestics, 
That she seemed to preside more like the soul in the bodj 

th^n a mistress over a family. 
Finally, with a mind full of chastity, resignation, fortitude, 

and piety,' 

Having given a most perfect example 

to all virgins, widows, and wives, 

Her soul superior to earth, fled to its equals above. 

Mr. B. CftOFT GooDisoN also favoured us with a ma^teriy trans- 
elation, which should have been inserted, but for want of room. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 

Sir, — Having observed some Latin for Translation in 
your last number, I thought that another inscription, for 
the same purpose, might be received. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. S. 

Hull, June 9thy 1815. 

An Inscription to the memory of Dr. T. Smollbt, 
inscribed on a Pillar erected on the banks of the Lcten^ 

near Glasgow. 

Siste Viator ! 

Si lepores ingeniioue venam benigiuun, 

Si morum calliaissimum pictorem 

Unquam es miratas 

Immorare paululum roemorite 

ToBiiE Smollet, M. D. , 

Viri virtutibus faisce 

Quas in homine & cive, 

Et laud#s & imiteris, 

Hand mediocriter ornati : 

Qui in literis varii versatus, 

Postquam felicitate sibi propria 

Sese posteris commendaverat, 

Morte acetba xa^lus^ 
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Eheu ! quam procula petria I 
Prope Liburni, protum in Italia, 

Jacet sepultus, 

Tali tantoque viro, patrueli suo, 

Cui in decursu lampada 

Se potius tradidisse decuit : 

Hanc columnam» 

Amoris, eheu ! inane monumentum 

In ipsi Leviniae ripis, 

Quas yersiculis sub exitu vitas illustratM 

Primis infans vagitibus personuit 

Ponendam curavit 

Jacobus Smollet de Bomhill, 

Abi & reminiscere, 

Hoc quidem honore, 

Non modo defunct! memoriae, 

Yerum etiam exemplo, prospectum esse ; 

Aliis enim, si modo digni sint, 

Idem erit virtutis praemium ! 



^oetr^. 



.S=3= 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 

Sir, — The author of the following lines has the merit of 
being a self-educated Poet, being employed in a branch of 
calico-printing business, which, though ingenious in itself, 
is no way congenial to literary pursuits. — The following 
poetic trifle seems to have been written as a contrast to 
Burns^ in his poem, entitled " Man toas made to mourn ;** 
and the sentiments, though not learned nor classical, are 
in general pleasing, as tending to inspire a submissive 
cheerfulness and resignation. q 

MAN NE'ER WAS MADE TO MOURN. 



The sinking sun, aslaunt the hill. 
Bade labour quit the plough ; 

And now in monie a windovr keek'd^ 
To bid mankind tt^eu»x 
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When musingly I soudit the wood. 
Where joyous y oum was spent ; 
There, *neath a shade, a carl was stood, 
Whase body time had bent. 

His locks were silvered o'er wP years. 

His cloathing coarse and bare ; 
But cheerfu* seem*d his honest hearty . 

That had known mdkle care : 
Life's spark, tho' drawing near its end. 

Yet cheerfully did bum ; 
In him I read an aged friend 

Wha had forgat to mourn. 

•* Stranger," quoth he, " where wander'st thou 
Amid the dews of eve ? 

Thine eye, methinks, is wet wi* woe- 
Why shun the world to grieve ? 

O hear a wight, whom age has taught^ 
Nor mock his years wf scorn ; 

Be not in youth by sorrow caught-— 
Man ne'er was made to moum- 

For me, I'm poor as poor can be, 

Wha 'ance cou'd boast o' wealth ; 

And wan and withePd is this cheeky 
Where late sat blooming h^th : 

On earth I am but fortune's sport, 
' And wander here forlorn ; 

What then, — life's, journey is but short,— 
And why should mortals mourn i 

*Tis hard to lose a partner dear. 

Or parent fond and kind ; 
*Tls hard to lose a friend sincere 

Of independent mind': 
Tho' sweet's tne tear by pity shed 

O'er gentle virtue's urn. 
Yet be" not sorrow's captive led — 

Man ne'er was made to mourn. 

Hast (hou been robb'd of a' thy kin. 
That thus thou heaVst a sigh ? 
Or griev'st thou for some faithiul frien* 

On whom thou could'st rdy ? 
A friendless brother here behold, 
. Death a' Vvae me has torn ; 
Yet 8ometlungYyidi» la^ a^fe\»\>«M. — 
Maa iMiTec was ux«ii^ x.o imMSu. 
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Hast thou by hope been aft beguild, 

Or sail d down pleasure's stream i 
And started back at ruin's brink, 

Like ane wak'd &ae a dream ; 
Tho' monie care.s on pleasure wait, 

Ecae which 'tis wise to turn. 
Repentance never is too late. 

Then why should mortals mourn ? 

Or envy'st thou yon pampcr'd lord, 

Wlia rules at pleasure's ball ? 
L>et plenty meet him at his board. 

And numbers wait his call ; 
That wealth is gien him but in trust, 

Tho' he at poortith spivn ; 
The man,wha poor, dares to be just. 

Hath little cause to mourn. 

• 

* 

The Pow'r wha rules yon rising orb. 

And sits aboon the sky. 
Has gien to man an ansel rorm. 

But wills that he should die : 
Then what avails a' earthly bliss. 

Since we to dust return ; 
A better world there is than this. 

And why should mortals mourn ? 

A* nature view ; — the herds that graze 

I Alang the meads rejoice ; 
The sangsters chaunt thdr gratefu' lays 

Wi' ane accordant voice : 
To lordly man is reason ^v'n. 

Yet oft the poor, forlorn. 
By madd'ning passion wildly driven. 

Hopeless, live but to mourn. 

Howe'er on life's rough sea thou'rt cross' J, 

*Tis madness to despair; 
The feeblest bark, when tempest-toss'd, 

$ome kind relief may share : 
Still cherish Hope, that peacefu' guest. 

Nor from Religion turn ; 
Then will no tumult swell thy breast. 

Nor thou have cause to mourn." 

Here eeas'd the sage, theia «mv^\.\!iA&Hiv) 

Along the dark*u\ti^ v^ \ 
Who89 gently, meek, itistrucuv^ -s^iftA 

Came passing wa ettcYi ^e. 
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Let man ne'er from such rules depart. 

Nor his wise maxims scorn ; 
For know, in spite of learned art, — 

Man ne'er was made to mourn. 

Carlisle. R. ANDERSON. 



PIOUS THOUGHTS, 

WRITTEN UxN'DER THE PRESSURE OF SEVERE ILLNESS. 



Great God, with wonder and ynih love 

Thy goodness I survey ; 
New are thy favours ev*ry ni^t. 

Repeated ti\*ry day. 

Thi*o' the wide range of nature's field 
Thou hear* St the various cries ; 

And thy ail-grajcious providence 
The various wants supplies. 

Beings tiiat wing the fluid air^ 
That range the briny deep : 

That climb the hills, or scour the plain^ 
Or in the valley creep : 

These on thy sov'reign bounty feeS : 

Upon thy care depend: 
To all that lives, and movet;, and breathes. 

Thou art the faithful friend. 

In the past troubles of my life. 

How clear thy goodness shines ; 
Yet, when affliction's storms arise, 
. How dark thy wise designs ! ' 

Tho' fell disease invades my frame, 
'Twill work some gracious end : 

In life prolong'd or death conceal'd, 
I cannot comprehend. 

But, Lord, I supplicate thy peac« 
Beyond this scene of woes,- 

If forth thy fatal maiuia.te'6 gone, 
Aud my career m\)fiX do%^ 
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But if thy renovating pow'r 

My health again restore, 
Grant that I lead a virtuous life, 

And love thee more and more. 

Then, to the mansions of the tomb. 

Whene'er I tread the road. 
Fearless I pass the gloomy vale. 

Supported by my God ! 

St. Andrewgate, Yorlcy Nov. 1814. T. SMITH. 



Mr. Editor, — Permit me to add the following remark 
to my answer to Query the 54th. B. FARROW. 

All moveable matter is under the observation of man: 
lie can move earth, water, and even air itself. Earth, 
water, and air, can be measured and weighed, but natural 
light can neither be measured nor weighed ; for natural 
light cannot be controlled by man. Natural light is not 
consumed like a candle: — but the subject is too sublime 
for human comprehension. 



5Cn?iBcrj)? to <Qurric.rf. 

(62) Answered hy Mr. Bainf.s, Jun. London. 

Probably the word Tyburn is derived from ** Tic" 
and ** burn," which signifies that formerly criminals were 
tied to a stake and burned at the place which is now 
called Tyburn. This conjecture will appear reasonable, 
if it be considered that human victims, in the earliest part 
pf"our history, were frequently burned alive for rehgious 
purposes, by the Druidical Priests. 

(63) Answered by Mr. Waterland, Thcalhy. 

The change of the wind, either before or during a 
thunder-storm, seems to be a natural consequence, result- 
ing from the causes which produce it. Thunder-storms 
are produced by the meeting of two winds,, or streams of 
Air, blowing from opposite quarters. We will suppose, 
for example, that the wind blows fronri the Ka£t.; and that 
from some cause^ a West wind arises ; but as the caused 
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producing the East wind are not removed, it opposes the 
West wind with its whole force. At the place of meeting, 
there is naturally a most vehement pressure of the 
atmosphere, and friction fits parts against one anotiier; a 
calm ensues ; and the vapours, brought by both winds, 
begin to collect from dark clouds, which can have little 
motion either way, because they arc pressed almost 
equally on all sides. The West wind, however, which 
took place last, generally prevails; and what little motion 
the clouds have is towards the £a&t; whence the common 
remark in this country, that ** thunder-clouds move 
against the wind." When two streams of air are thus 
driven against each other, the space where they meet 
must become highly electrified, in consequence of the 
pressure above mentioned. The vapours, which are the 
conducting substances in the atmosphere, become imme- 
diately electrified, and all the phenomena of lightning and 
thunder take place ; and a change in the direction of the 
wind is felt in those places over which the thunder-clouds 
pass, by the West wind prevailing as above mentioned.-— 
Sqc British Encyclopedia, art. Thunder. 

, ^ 

7%ff same by Mr. Page. 

Air is a fluid, whose resistibility is so weak, that it is 
put into motion by the action of various things, let their 
power be ever so small. 

It is evident that the attraction of the moon, causes the 

wind to change its direction,* in the same way it causes 

the tides to ebb and flow. But heat is the principal cause 

that puts tlie air into motion. Suppose the whole mass of 

air which surrounds the globe was at perfect rest, it i» 

easy to demonstrate, that the action of heat alona would 

soon destroy that rest, and cause the air to flow. For it is 

well known, that heat rarefies air, and the rarefaction of 

the air in diflPerent parts will be in proportion to the 

quantity of heat it receives. Hence we may be satisfied, 

that the air will be more rarefied near the equator, than 

in the polar regions : consequently, the air in the polar 

regions will naturally flow lovrards the ec^uator, and cause 

jr wind. 



* This only hapx>eQS Yrhen t\ie wt \s iicas\>j *m ^c^ixii^i^OTra^ 
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When some parts of the atmosphere are impregnated 
with common fire, and other parts with electrical fire, and 
when the heat of the sun has larefied the air in anj 
particular part, all the surrounding air, which is not thus 
rarefied, flows towards this part, as the common centre of 
attraction, and gathers into one focus, clouds, some impreg- 
nated with common fire and others with electrical fire^ 
which, when infringing and coalescing, cause the inflam- 
mable particles of fire, and thus produce thunder and 
lightning. 

Now it evidently follows that this part, whose air was 
ifhe most rarefied, becomes (by the collection of clouds^ &c. 
above-mentioned) colder, and more dense, than all the 
aurrounding regions ; therefore, the wind must instantly 
change, and often blow in a contrary direction. 

(64) Aruwercd by Mr. Baines, Jun. London, 
Thb tingling of the fingers is occasioned by an impedi- 
ment in the circulation of the blood ; but when they are 
plunged into cold water, the blood is immediately forced 
towards that part of the body which is out of the water'; 
and returning with increased velocity, it shortly removes 
all impediments in the circulation ; and when this is 
accomplished, the tingling of the fingers ceases. 

Answered also by Mr, Osmond ^ the proposer. 

(65) Answered hy Mr. BiUN^s. 
Water is converted into vapour, and raised into the 
atmosphere by means of heat.; the solar rays also effect 
this, but the operation is carried on so slowly, that it is 
seldom visible. However, if the weather be extremely 
hot, particles of matter are seen dancing and floating in 
the atmosphere, near the earth ; which, as they ascend^ 
become invisible. These particles are the moisture of the 
earth .converted into vapour, and occasion, by endeavour- 
ing to ascend, an undulatory motion in the air* 

The tame hy Mr. England. 

Vapour has been explained by the greatest Philosopherf , 
as a compound of water and fire ; and watet b^vw'^V^wv^x . 
than air^ it must, when left to ilse\^, \i^%c^xAVDL*;^\\w^. 

w2 
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when each particle of vapour is so compounded of water 
and a small portion of fire, as to form a hollow sphere, it 
ascends on the same principles as an air-balloon, till it 
reaches another region of the atmosphere as light as itself; 
and, by its ' increased magnitude, may, perhaps, be 
rendered visible. 

The same hy Mr. Waterland. 
In hot weather the air abounds M'ith caloric, which, by 
reason of its abundance, becomes visible ; and being car- 
ried along by the wind, causes that tremulous undulatory 
motion mentioned in the query. The same phenomenon 
may be exhibited in miniature, at any season of the year, 
by heating a bar of iron red hot at one end, and then 
holding it up in the air, the caloric will be seen flying off 
witli a tremulous motion : the same may be observed of a 
lime-kiln, when in the act of burning. 

Also by^ Messrs. KilUngbecky Osmond ^ and Watson. 



Grammatical avXx ^l^iloia^opl)ttal <£ivittit^. 



(68) By Mr. Ambler, Eaton Bishop. 

Which of our ideas is clearer, that of spirit, or that of 

substance ? 



(69) By Mr. Baines, Jun. London. 

VChat is the cause of that stupefaction which persons 

feel whep they begin to smoke tobacco ? 



(70) By JuvENis, Manchester, 

Would it not be more agreeable to the present mode 
of spelling, as well as etymology, if the words neighbour^ 
xmlouvy rigour^ Sfc. were spelt with or final, as terror, 
traitor, S^c. ; which, according to ancient orthography, 
were written terrour^ Sfc, ? 

(71) J^y Mr. Osmond, Withemsea. 
At the time of thunder and lightning, some people 
shut their doors and windows, and make, their houses as 
close as possible ; others do the contrary : which is the 
more Judicious plan i 
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(72) Bj/ Leedonious, Beverley, 
WuY do grooms, and those who have the care of 
horseSy usually whistle a varied note whilst watering them? 

(73) J5y Mr. Waterland, Thealhy, 

Ale frequently becomes sour immediately after a violent 
thunder-storm : how is this to be accounted for I 



(74) By Mr. ENGf^ANO, Kormanhy, 
How is the sting of a nettle effected ? 

(75) By Mr. Daimond, HuU. 

A PIECE of iron, heated till nearly red hot, assumes all 
the colours of the rainbow. Required the cause. 




Stitjeftoer^ to a^atlirnmtical ^^roBleniief* 

(107) Answered by Mr. Burdon, Acaster Malhis, 
(For square root, read twice the square root.) 

Let ABC be any right-angled plane 
triangle, and O the centre of its inscribed 
circle. Demit the perpendiculars G, F, E, 
and join AO, OB, and OC. The tri. AGO 
is equal and similar to AOF, and CGO to "^ ^ ^ 

COE. Hence AG = AF, CG = CE, and AC = AG + 
GC = AF + CG = diam . of the circumscribed circle, 
and its area = AF + CE\ * x .78.^4 ; also that of the 
inscribed circle = 4 FO * X .7854, and that of the 
tiiangle ABC — AOB + BOC + AOC = ( AB + BC 
+ AC) -4- 2 X F0== (AF + CE + FO) x EO. Now 

\/aF + CE)* X .7854 X 4 X 4 FCP\ ^ 3.1416 + 4 

FO* X .7854.^ 3.1416= XF"+nCEx FO + FO* =5 
(AF + CE + FO] X FO == the area of the triangle 
ABC, as above. Whence it appears, that the area of any 
right-angled triangle is equal to tlie square root of four 
times the product of the areas of the inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed circles, divided by 3.1416, plus the area of 
the. inscribed circle divided by*3,1416. 

u3 
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s=s 



The same hy Mr. Page, Westt^ood Cottage, 

Put of, OG, or OE = «, AC = * ; then AF + EC 
will also =r by when EO and FO are at right angles to BC, 
AB. Let .7854. = r, and 3.1416 = 4c : then the area of 
the triangle ABC = b a + fl*, which, by the question, is 
to be = 2 \/4a* b* c^\ -i- 4*c -{' 4a^ c -^ 4^c ; this reduced 
i& ba •{• a^y the same as the triangle. 

Also by Messrs, Ambler , Baines, Killingbechy M, 
Lamplughy Mair, and IVatson, 

(l08) Answered by Solomon L05. c 

Let AB be the dkg. of the pond, 
F the eye, C the centre of a circle, 
passing through A, B, F,^ and DC 
^ DF ; join A F, DF, BF, and draw 
FE ±. A BE ; put EF = a, AB = 
2c/, and DE = x\ then AE = x + «/, J^^'^^Z^i^^ 1^ B 

BE = ^— e/, AF = ^(T+~>'* + ^*) ^ DF = DC = 
(x* + a-)\ BF= (TTI^* + «*)% AC = (x* + £f» 

sine iLBCD = AFB. Now, <2d \ d ^ (x» + ef * + a*) ^ 

:: (Tir;^' + a^y : 4 ((^"ir^^* + «') ^ - (x« +rf^ + 

«*))^ = sine lFAE. Again, 1 : (T+l\* + a* )V :: 4 




^ i . 



(7=r7l» + fl«) * -^. (x« + fif* + a')^ : a. lliis analogy 

turned into an equ. &c# gives jr = 39,774? feet, the dist. 
from the house to the centre of the pond. 

We regret that want of room prevents us from inserting 
the ingenious answers to this problem by iV/r. England^ 
Mr, M. Lamplugh^ and Mr. Page. 

(109) Answered hy Mr, Goodison, Eaton Bishops Herefordshire s 
and IVir. Killingbeck, Barton4€'WiUows, 

Put a =r 11756, and b = 208. From the sec. eq. y == 
^b — X, This v alue of y substituted in the first, givet 
x+j;^ 4/^7Zm^ 6x» — X = a ; .•. jr = 12, and y =t 8. 
Whence eh6 time is 12th Augu&x. - 
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Also by Messrs. Ambler y BaineSf J. Chapman, jun. 
Mair, Page^ Smithy Tadmatiy Watsony Wilkinsoriy JVise^ 

many and Yorke, 

(no) Answered hy Messrs. Ambler and Bainks. 

Puts* = a: ; thee the expression becomes z, 'Hence 
.;:^ Z is a min. (Z is the hyp. \og. ofz). In flux, z^ Z ^ 

Z X 3«*« = 0;but- = «; .\ z»2f + Z X Sz^ z =z O; 

z 

.•.the hyp. log. z (Z) = — -f. Whence A. /. z* == h, L x. 
= — ^. The nat. number corresponding to which, is 
,5134'17, the required value of x. 

The same hy Mr. Wiseman, Hvtt. 
PuTy = X* ; then x^^^ =: y^ landy X ^- V. ^ is a 

min. In flux. Sy*y X A./.^ + y' x - =: O ; /. A. /.y 

= — i; an dy = 1^1 + .^ — ^ + &c. = ijff^ : .'. 
3^» = X = iai47 -r- 145080\* = -5134. 

Also by Messrs. Chapmariy G. Lengy Mair, J. Wilsoriy 

and Joseph Yorke. 

(in) Answered hy Messrs. Baines, Jun. and Page. 

The area of any right-angled triangle = sq of the hypot. 
multiplied by half the prod, of the nat. sines of thy. acute 

angles. /. 350^* X '— ^-^ (nat. sines of 36** 52' 12" and 

53° T 48") = 29400 = the area. Put x = part of the 
base adjacent to the acute angle, and y = line of divi- 
sion ; then 350 x ^ X ,4 = 14700, or x = 105; but 350^ * 
+.Tor^' — .y • = 350 X 105 X 2 X -6 = 44100. Hence 
y = V' 99425 = 299.Q1? yards. 

Also by Messrs. Ambler, Chapmariy KillinghecJcy G. Leng, 
Mairy WatsoUy iVkemariy and Yorke* 
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(U2) Answeird by Mr. Ford, Burton^Pidtea. 

From the sq of the first eq. subs, the sec. and xy^ =r 

17496, which taken from the sec. gives xy* ^^* = 19S5)*- 

Hence xy* = 194-4 ; but xy^ = 19496 /.y = 9 ; by sub- 
•tituting 81x = 1944 and x = 24. 

Also by Messrs. Ambler, Baines, Ckapmarij Goodison, 
Killingbecky J. Lamplugk, G. Leng, Mair, ^^g^t Philo- 
math, Smith, Tadman, Tindall, Watson^ WUkinson^ Wise- 
man, and Yorke. 

(lis) Answered by the Rev. Wm. Waionr, Curate of HaXey. 

Let X = diam. and p = 3.1416; then \/is J*~s- 

length ; and px ^/iqZ^ i» = cutve^urf. a maximum. In 
fluxions, and reduced, gives x = v^Sis 2.828 yards. 

77te same by Mr. England. 

Put the diam. of the rol ler = x, 3.1416 = n ; then will 

the length = \/l6 — x* ; t he circumf. = nx, and tlie 

curve surf, = nx ^ig — x», a max. or 16x» — x ♦ =z a 

97iax. which, put into fluxions, and reduced, gives x =i v^g 

= 2 \/2 ; conseq. V 16 — x» = 2 V'2l theref. the length 
and diameter must be equal. 

Also by Messrs. Baines^ Chapman, Ford, Killingheck, 
J. Lampiugh, G. Leng, Mair, Page^ Philomath^ Smith, 
IVctsonf Wiseman, and Yorke. 

(114) Answered by Mr. Smith, 5*^ Andrew^ate, York. 

The d iam. of the field = 30 ; and (35. E. 3) 15 + 9 X 
15 — 9 = 144 =: rect. of the parts of the path ; let .*. x 
and 144 -r- X = the parts; and (per quest.) x -a. 4 + 
48 -t-x = X* + 192l-f-4x= time spent in walking, a 
min. In fluxions, &c. x = 8 v's ; whence the chord of 
thesegt. z= 14 V's; jtg vers. 6.1612, and area = 104»7155 
/. the remaining part of the field = 602.145. 

Also by Messrs. Ambler, Baines, Burdon, tlngfand^ 
Ford,' Kiilingbeck, J. Lamplugh^ G, Leng, Mair, jF^gvT 
fraUon, Wiseman, and Yorfec* 
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(115) Answered Zy Mr. Baines, Mr. Goodison, atid Mr. Watson. 

V60* plus 32*^-= slant side of confe. Conceive the 
cone to be bisected by a plane passing through its vertex; 
and let x = rad. orthe larger globe, drawn perp. from its 
centre to the cone's side ; then, by sim. tri. as 60 I 68 
II X t 32 — X, This analogy, turned into an eq. and 
red. gives jr = 15 ; conseq. the diam. = SO. Now as the 
* s uperficies of globes are the sq. of their diani. 256 : 1 1 ^ 3? : 

V'900 :t '^56 = 1.875 = diam. of less globe. 

7%e same hy Mr, Wiseman, IlvlL 
BV the quest, the diameter of the two globes are as 
»/i66 • 1> or 16 I 1 ; and are easily found = SO and 
30 -^ 16= 1.875. 

Also by Messrs. Chapman, Lamplugh, Gj Leng, Afair, 
Page, Tadman, Tindail, Wiseman, IVright, and Yorke. 

(l 16) Answered by Mr, Ambler, and Mr. England. 
Let sum of the sides = s, rad. of inscribed circle = r, 

' rs TS 

and .7854f = n ; then area of tri. = - and -- = ratio of 

2 2s 

sum of the sides to the area. Again, Snr = periph. and 
4nr* = area of inscr. circle; conseq. — — = their ratio. 

But^ == 3— = ^ ; :.s : ^ :: Snr : ^nr\ Q.E.D. 
2* 8«r 2 2 

Also by Messrs. Baines, Ford, Goodison, Lamplugh, 
G. Lengf Mair, P^g^f Smith, Watson, Wiseman, S^ xor&e. 

Ol7) Answered by Mr. Yorke, Ovubrough; and Mr, Smith, 

St. Andrewgate, York, 

Let X = globe's diam.; then .5236 or' = its solidity; 
48* X .7854 X 12= 21714.7392 = content of the water 
in the vessel when half filled ; and 48* X .7854 X * == 
1809. 5616 X s^ capacity of water and globe ; hence 
.5236 x» plus 2714 . 7392 = 1809, 50616 ; whence x = 
12.5754. 

Also by Messrs. Ambler, Baines, Engla/td, Ford, KiU 
lingheck^ Lamplugh, G. Leng, Mair, Page, Wiseman^ 
and Wright. 
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(lis) Answered hf Mr. Hine, Serjeant^ 2d Roj^al Lancathke 

Militia. 

If Z shows the zenith of Yap, T that of St. 
Juan, P the North pole, and S the sun in the 
horizon ; then will ZP, TP, exhibit the colat. 
of the given places, angle ZPT = 8^ their 
difference of longitude, and SP the sun's 
polar dist. In the sph. tri. ZTP are given ZP == 80**, TP 
= 62^. and .^-1 ZPT = 8*^, to find TZP = 2P 36'. 

As the zenith of each place is 90® from the sun, the • 
tri. ZST is isosceles ; consequently the .<:^ T2S = 90**, and 
.^ TZS - TZP = PZS = 68® 24'. Finally, in the tri. 
PZS, PZ, ZS and ^^ PZS are given to find SP = 68® 45' 
and 90®— 68® 45' = 21® 15' the dec. answering to July 17. 

Note, If the portion of the great circle ZT, which 
passes through the zeniths, were prolonged on each side, 
to the horizon, passing through S, there would result a 
semicircle; this semicircle is the locus of those places that 
have a setting sun at the same instant, fis Yap and St. Juan 
-^and the semicircle below the horizon is the loctis of 
those that have a rising sun. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Darby, Wiseman, and Yorke. 
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■ ■ (121) j&jf Mr. TiNDALL, Pottery, HuU, 

Two notes, whose value, together, was ^308 6s. Sd. 
(one due at the end of six months, the other at eight, at 
a certain rate per cent, ) were presented to a Banker to be 
discounted. He received «£ 865. 8c^. as premium :^e 
interest of the two sums, each for its respeetive time, 
amounted to 4^. 8^. more than the discount ; find the 
value of each note, and the rate of interest. 



(122) By the Rev. W. Wright, Haxey. 

There is a cube whose solidity is unknown ; but if one 
inch be added to its dimensions^ it will add 1000 to te' 
Moliddty : quaere its side. 
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(123) By Mr. Page, Westwood Cottage, 

. In tbe triangle ABC, given the side AB = 13, AC =14, 
and BC = 15 : find the length of a line ED, parallel to the 
base AB, when the said line ED is to DA in the ratio of 

4 to 9. 

(l24) J?y Mr. Aaibler, Ealon Bisliop, 

Find two whole numbers, such that their sum and 
difference shall be both cubes. 



(125) By Mr. George Leng, HuU. 

K 

X 

— E\*^ 

Find the value of ar, when x^ is either a max. or min* 



(l26) By Mr. Watson, Beverley. 

Given j: = 12 plus 8 v^ -r- ^ — 5 : required the 
value of or, by a quadratic. 

(127) By Mr. Thomas Ford, Burton Pidsea. 

Determine that point in the arc of a quadrant, from 
which two lines being drawn, one to the centre, and the 
other bisecting the radius, the included angle shall be the 

the greatest possible. 

(l28) By Mr. Goodison, Eaton Bishop , 

To find two numbers, such, that the difference of tJieir. 
«quares, and the difference of their cubes -shall be both 

squares. 

(129) By Mr. Smith, St, Andrewgate^ York, 

The solidity of a cylindric ring is 789.568 ; find the 
thickness and inner diameter, when the latter is equal to* 
the square of the former. 

(ISO) By Mr. Kii.mngbeck, BartonUe-Willows, 

Two persons, A and B, purchased a triangular field, 
consisting of two different values, or qualities of land, for 
the sura of £516^ of which each paid an equal part. They 
' have divided it betwixt them, by a line pataW^ Vo ^^\i^vSbfc» 
Jiiow A^s share, which lies next the veilex^ \a -wo^^ 'BFlPt^ 
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ami B'j? 5^36 per acre: also the segments of the base, made 
by*a perpendicular from the vertex, are 14« and 11 chains. 
Find a point in the 'sliortest side, also the length of the 
division fence drawn tliencc. 

( 1 3 1 ) i?^ PfiiLQLA vr., Eeverley. 

ly order to ascertain whether a given number /7 be a 
prime number, it is only necessary to Solve the equation 
fl* plus^* = s*, a minimum. Required the proof. 

This is the QtU prob. pa. 258 of the ingenious work On Numbers, 

by Mr. Barlow. 



(132) By Mr. Chapman, Land-Survey or y HuU. 

Determine, universally, the error in measuring the 
frustum of a cone, by the common method of reducing ii 
to a cylinder. 

(133) ry Mr. England, Xormanby, 

A GIVEN triangle is immersed, vertically, in a fluid, so 
that one side is coincident with the surface of the fluid. 
Divide it by a line, parallel to the surface, 80 that each 
part may be equally pressed. 

(134) 2?// Mr. Baines, Jun. Z/onrfon. 

From any point P, in a given right line AB, let a 
perpendicular PL = AP x PB -i- AB, be erected. It is 
required to determine the equation and area of the curve 
which is the locus of L ; also the content of the solid 
generated by the curve ALB about its axis AB, 

(135) By Mr. Wiseman, IIuU, 

A CORD of coals weighs 400 lbs ; and the time between 
the dropping of a stone down the sliafl of a coal-pit and 
hearing the sound of its striking the bottom is 7y seconds. 
Required the depth of the pit, and the «difFcrence of the 
weights of the corb at the top and bottom of the pit. 
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JNTo. VI. DECEMBER, 1815. Vol. II. 

Mr; Editor, 

' Reading lately the Monthli/ Revieto for 1783 and 1784, 
I met with a full account of the controversy betwixt Bishop 
Horsley and Dr. Priestley, which induced me to conclude 
that a biographical memoir of the former, he' being a 
profound Mathematician, would be interesting to many of 
your readers. I ^therefore turned to the Monthli/ Maga-, 
zine, Philosophical Transactions ^ Ci^clqpcedia, S^c. and 
collected all that suited my purpose, which I transmit to 
be used as you think proper. You will find some occur- 
rences respecting his Lordship, that have not yet been 
generally known : mathematicians only, deal in demon- 
strable articles ; therefore, when truth is not conspicuous, 
the most humble in society frequently detect tne most 
lofty 'when deviating from her path. 

Yours, &:c. CLASSICUS. 

Lincoln, October lOthy 1815. 

Doctor Samuel Horsley, the eldest of the three 
sons of the Rev. Mr, Horsley, formerly Minister of St. 
Martin in the Fields, was born in the year 1737, and 
was educated at Westminster school, till he was removed 
to the University of Cambridge ; there he applied chiefly 
to the study of the Mathematics ; and, not content with 
carefully readingthe writings of modern authors, he went 
back to the'most profound of the ancients, and made him- 
self master of their most intricate reasonings^ 

VOL. II. . X 
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Having taken his degree of Master of Arts, he accepted 
an invitation to go to Oxford, as private tutor to the Earl 
of Aylesford. At this University, he received a degree of 
Doctor of Laws ; and in 1769, printed, at the Clarendon 
press, his editions of the Inclinations of Apollonius, a 
geometrical work of considerable valuCy though ex- 
ceedingly abstruse. 

Previously to this time, mathematical learning had been 
in little repute at Oxford, but since that period, it has 
been considered more estimable ; «o that this University 
can hardly be said to fall short of her sister^ iu that great 
and useful branch of human knowledge. And notwith- 
standing what ignorance or prejudice may advance to the 
contrary, the writer of this asserts, that these institutions 
preserve science from falling to the ground in England. 

At this College he first conceived the design of publish- 
ing a complete edition of the works of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
for which he began to collect the neces§ary materials. 

On leaving the University, Dr. Horsley came to 
London, where he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, of which he was also chosen secretary in 1776. 
He continued to serve that office with the greatest credit 
to himself, as well as benefit to the scientific world, till 
the resignation of the late president. Sir John Pringle, 
when finding that the connoiseurs and virtuosi were 
gaining ground, he retired. 

Soon after his settling in the metropolis, he accepted 
the office of Chaplain to Bishop Lowth, who presented 
liim to the Rectories of St. Mary, Newington, and Albury, 
both in the county of Surry ; and about the same time he 
married a Miss Bothani. 

In 1776, he published proposals for a complete and 
elegant edition of the works of the immortal Newton, 
which appeared in 1779, in five volumes, royal quarto, 
with an excellent dedication to the King, in Latin. The 
merit of this work has been differently appreciated : some 
think highly, of it, others the contrary. The late Mr. 
Reuben Burrow, a first-rate mathematician, says the 
learned Dr. Horsley, after having shewn in innumerable 
places of his Edition of Newton, that he does not under- 
stand his author, at page 299 and 320) &c, vol. 2, that he 
inows nothing of what is iweaxiX. \)^ «^ seccnflt jluxion ; at 
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page 44>1 , positively asserts, without any kind of proof, 
that Brook Tajflor^s proportion tr ', t B II B I \ B . S, in 
the 9th Lemma of his Method of Increments, is false !— ^ 
Now as this proposition, says Mr. Burrow, in his Diary, is 
undoubtedly true, and the Doctor's assertion entirely the 
reverse ; it is required (for the sake of young fluxionists) 
to point out the causes of the Doctor's error. 

In 1778, wheo the controversy was on the carpet 
between Doctors Priestley, Price, and others, respecting 
Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, Dr. Horsley 
preached a sermoi) on Good Friday, at St. rauVsCathedral, 
which he afterwards published. In this ingenious discourse 
he reconciles, with much force of argument, the doctrine 
of Divine Providence with the free agency of man, and 
combats the necessarian hypothesis with much abilitv*-^ 
About this time he was appointed Archdeacon of St. 
Alban's, by Bishop Lowth, who, in 1782, presented him 
to the valuable living of South Weald, in Essex. 

In 1783, Dr. Priestley published his celebrated work, 
the History of the Corruptions of Christianity ; the 
principal design of this ws^s to overthrow the Catholic 
doctrine respecting Christ's divinity. Great was the 
triumph manifested by the Unitarian party on the publi- 
cation of so elaborate an history. The outcry made by 
them on the occasion, naturally roused the attention of 
those who adhered to the orthodox confession ; and Dr. 
Horsley seized this opportunity ojf showing not only the 
soundness of his faith, but his abilities for the most 
intricate branches of theological controversy. In ihe sum- 
mer of this year, he delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of St. Alban's, a Charge, in which he expressly 
controverted the Socinian position — that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not maintained by the Christian church in 
the first three centuries ; and he not only gave a £at 
contradiction to Dr. Priestley's assertion, on this point, 
but charged him with having taken, without acknowledg- 
ment, the whole of his argument from Zwicker, and other 
eminent Socinians of the last century. This discourse, at 
the reauest of his reverend auditory, was printed, witli an 
appendix, explaining and confirming the pos^itions which 
it cont^nedi Dr. Priestley, with U\e \Kv^^\.\5.^i\V5 ^^ ^ 

x^ 
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. man who seemed to place all his reputation as a combatant 
upon tlie event of this contest, instantly replied to the Arch- 
deacon, in a series of letters, which contained all his former 
assertions, expressed in a more confident tone than before. 
Dr. Horsley was aware of the advantage which the 
precipitancy of his opponent had given, and therefore in his 
answer, which was also in the epistolary form, he noticed 
the frequent slips in Greek quotation and reference which 
the Dr. had made ; and, with great adroitness, left it to 
the reader to judge whether so hasty and incautious an 
historian wa« to be depended upon in a matter of such 
importance. But he did not merely expose the Doctor's 
mistakes : he followed up the attack by numerous proofi 
in behalf of the common belief, drawn from the early 
fathers of the church, * and the purest ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. The display of style also iis admirable; and though, 
at times, it assumes a lofly manner, yet the reader of 
taste finds himself charmed with the elegance of the lan- 
guage, and the closeness of the reasoning. Dr. Priestley 
continued the combat by another series of letters, to whicn 
the Archdeacon again replied. The controversy here 
closed on the part of the latter ; who signified that it was 
an endless task to contend upon an exhausted topic with 
one who was never disposed to cease to dispute till he had 
obtained the last word. In 1789, Dr. Horsley collected 
tliese Tracts, and printed them in one volume octavo, 
•with some additions, particularly a sermon on the Incar- 
nation, preached at Newington, on Christmas day, ITS.'J; 
and as it had a material relation to the controversy in 
question, he thought proper to insert it in this collection. 
While this dispute was going on. Dr. Horsley was 
eng«aged in another, which made nearly as much noise as 
the former, at least in tlie scientific world. When Sir 
Joseph Banks came in as president of the Royal Society, 
on the resignation of Sir John Pringle, the mathematical 
and philosophical members of the Newtonian school were 
disgusted at the extraordinary preference which was 
shewn to subjects, as they conceived, of an inferior nature 
to those which ought, in their opinion, to engage the first 
learned society in the world. It has been said that cabals 
were formed by those membeta oi tXv^ Q\<k ^Xssva^ against 

the president and his friend •, \>mX. oi Oa^s wq ^xQ^'i ^^ 
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adduced. In 1784, the latter v^tured upon a step which 
could not fail to fan the smothered flame into a blaze. 
The council thought proper to dismiss the learned Dr. 
Hutton from the office of Latin secretary for foreign cor- 
respondence, upon the very frivolous pretence that it was 
improper such a post should be filled by a person who did 
not reside in the metropolis. The scientific members 
took fire at this treatment of one of the ablest and most 
respectable of their body. Accordingly, in several meet- 
ings of the society, attempts were made to lessen the 
influence of their president, and reinstate Dr# Hutton. in 
his place, but without succes^ In this contest between 
philosophy and the virtuosi, Dr. Horsley made the most 
conspicuous figure. Finding, however^ that his labours, 
and those of his learned-associates, were in vain, he forsook 
(to express it in his own forcible language) '' that temple 
where philosophy once reigned, and where Newton pre- 
sided as her officiating minister.'^ 

In 1786, Dr. Horsley obtained, without either solici- 
tation or expectancy, a prebend in the Cathedral church 
at Gloucester. His frier\d, on this occasionjk was Lord 
Thurlow, then Chancellor ; who, without being personally 
known to Dr. Horsley, or receiving any application on his 
behalf, resisted every request that was made for this 
valuable preferment, and bestowed it upon the man whom 
he justly considered as having merited it the most of any 
divine in this age. 

In 1788, Dr. Horsley was elevated to the Episcopal 
Bench, on the translation of Dr. SmallwelL from the See 
of St. David to that of Oxford. Lord Thurlow, on this 
occasion, was again his steady and unsolicited patron, and 
made it a point to bring in his friend, in opposition to the 
candidates who were backed with all the force of mi- 
nisterial influence. On the great struggle made by the 
Protestant Dissenters, 1779, to obtain a repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, a pamphlet appeared, entitled 
A Review of the Case of the Protestant Dissenters, which 
was written with such boldness and elegance, on the high 
church side, that, though anonymous, all parties concurred * 
in attributing it to the Hishop of St. David's ; nor were 
they wrong in their conjecture. 

x5 
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His conduct in the See of St. David's was highly praise- 
worthy. Of all the Bishoprics, no one exhibited more 
poverty, or more ignorance on the part of the Clergy than 
this. % Many of the curacies, when his Lordship entered 
upon the government of tiiis extensive diocese, did not 
exceed a^lO per annum; and some of the churches were 
actually served for £5. It may easily be concluded what 
sort of Divines a great part of these poor Ministers were m 
such circumstances. What was still worse, the multitude 
of candidates for orders increased yearly ; so that Wales 
poured forth her superfluous Clergy into England^ to the 
disgrace of die cloth, and the real injury of such as were 
regularly bred. A reform was therefore necessair ; but it 
required a strong and vigorous mind to accomplish it. — 
Dr. Horsley was not to be daunted by any obstacles. He. 
obtained, with the greatest possible dispatch, an accurate 
and minute state of his Clergy. He then gave notice to 
his beneficed Clergy, who did not reside, that they would: 
be compelled to residence, or to allow their Curates a 
more liberal salary. By these means he. remedied that 
shameful abuse, of one man's serving several churches on 
the same day, directing that a Curate should serve only 
two, and those within a moderate distance from each other. 
Having regulated the condition of the Clergy, he pro- 
ceeded to a stricter course with respect to candidates for 
Holy Orders ; admitting none without, personally examin- 
ing them himself, and looking very n^irrowly into the titles 
which they produced. With all this vigilance his Lord- 
ship acted to them as a tender father, encouraging them 
to visit him during his stay in the country, which was 
usually for several months in the year, assisting them with 
advice, and administering to their personal necessities, 
with a liberal and paternal hand. In his progress through 
the diocese, he frequently preached in the parish churches, 
especially on the days when the sacrament was admi* 
nistered, and bestowed considerable largesses upon the 
poor. He kept a most hospitable table at his Episcopal 
Palace, at Aberguilly, near Caermarthen, to which the 
neighbouring gentry and clergy were always welcome. In 
short, he was a blessing to his people, and they followed 

him with grateful hearts, andpatle^^tora\\Yavm\V\\\i€iiute 

reluctance* 
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. On January 30th, 1793, the Bishop of St. David's war 
appointed to preach before the House of Lords, and as the 
recent execution of the King of France was the general 
topic of conversation and pity, the Abbey was greatly 
crowded. That discourse i^ in print, and whatever may. 
be thought of the notions of government tliat distinguisn 
it, there can be but one opinion concerning its very 
beautiful and pathetic peroration. When published, the- 
Bishop appended to his sermon, along vindication of the 
character of Calvin, from the charge of being a friend to 
rebellion and regicide. 

The following year he was translated, on the death of 
Bishop Thomas, from St. David's to Rochester, and tq the 
Deanery of Westminster, on which he resigned all his 
other church preferments. When he entered upon his 
office as Dean of Westminster, he found many things in 
that church which stood in need of reformation; and, witlv 
his usual activity, he set about the work. In particular,^ 
tiie salaries of the minor canons and officers were extremely 
low, and by no means proportionate. With a most com-^ 
niendable spirit of liberality, he therefore obtained an. 
instant advance, and then began to regulate the con- 
duct and duty of the persons whom he had so materially 
assisted. 

In 1796, he gave the.public a most profound and elegant 
dissertation on the Latin and Greek Prosodies, dedicated 
to Lord Tliurlow.— In this learned performance, he shows 
an uncommon depth of penetration into, and acquaintance 
with, the nature and construction of the ancient languages, 
and proves himself a most powerful, though perhaps not 
an invincible advocate for the use of the Greek accents. 
In the year 1800 was published, the Substance of the- 
Bishop of Rochester's Speech in the House of Peers, 
May '23d, in the debate on the third reading of the Bill for 
the Punishment, and more effi^ctual Prevention of the 
crime of Adultery : which combines all the energy of 
diction and vigorous turn of thought that characterizes^ 
the rest of his productions ; but many of iiis arguments are 
founded on doubtful construction. In the same year, 
appeared, in quarto, his Critical Disquisitions qi\ ^Vv^^ 
Lighteenth Chapter of Isaiah, \u a "L^VX-^ix X<i \Ah;^x\ 
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Kingy Esq. This chapter has been ranked among the 
abstruse passages of ancient prophecy, and various have 
been the endeavours of biblical scholars to illustrate it. 
Discarding all previous assumptions concerning thje design 
of this prophecy, the people to whom it is addressed, and 
tlie history of the times to which it belongs, Dr. Horsley 

• proposed to enter into a critical examination of every 
word of which the meaning is at all doubtful, scrutinizing 
etymologies, exploring usages, and consulting translations; 
and he conceived that every word should be considered of 
doubtful meaning which has been taken in difierent senses- 
by different interpreters of note. He likewise published, 
in 1800, a Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese, cfelivered 
at his second general visitation, in which he indignantly 
reprobated the principles of the French philosophers and 
German illurainati ; and proceeding to notice the state of 
religion in this country, he expressed some apprehension 
concerning the progress of Methodism. 

In 1801, the Bishop of Rochester published an octavo 
volume, entitled. Elementary Treatises on the Funda- 
mental Principles of Practical Mathematics, for the use of 
Students. Although published first, it is the last in order 
of three volumes of Elementary Geometry, which this 
Prelate sent forth from the Clarendon press. The other 
two volumes were in Latin, and the last of them made its 
appearance in 1803. — The first volume contains the twelve 
books of Euclid, with the author's corrections ; the second 
Euclid's Data, a Book on the properties of the Sphere, 
Archimedes on the Dimensions of the Circle, and' Dr. Keifs 
elegant Treatise on the Nature and Use of Logarithms ; 
and the third, in English, consisted, according to the 
title, of Elementary Treatises. In 1802, this indefatigable 
Prelate published a new Translation of the Prophet Hosea, 
with notes critical and explanatory, which evince profound 
erudition and patient perseverance. He was, in the same 
year, on the demise of the Hon. Dr. Bagot, translated to 

• the more lucrative See of St. Asaph. In 1804 was pub- 
lished, the substance of his Speech on the 23d July, on the 
Bill for *he relief of certain incumbents of livings in 

London. In behalf of this ttveasure, the Bishop argued 
with f^kirness and ability. Soon oS\.^x\«w^ «?^^\^^Vvut 
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sermon on Christ's descent into Hell and the interioediate 
State, from Peter iii. 18, 19, 2Q, which wa& intended t<> 
have formed part of the appendix to the second edition of 
his Translation of Hosea. 

in 1805, Dr. Horsley printed a Critical Essay on Virgil's 
two Seasons of Honey, and his Season of sowmg Wheat; 
with a new and compendious method of investigating the 
Kisings and Settings of the fixed Stars ; and on the 5th of 
December, in the same year, he preached, in the Cathedral 
of St. Asaph, a sermon, which he afterwards published^ 
under the title of The Watchers and the Holy Ones. — 
This last literary performance of the learned Prelate was 
composed of two parts^ theological exposition and political 
reflection, and breathes the same spirit that pervades all 
bis writings. 

Dr. Horsley died at Brighton, on- the 4th of October, 
1806. No man of tlie age perhaps possessed more of 
what is generally termed recondite learning, or was more 
|)rofoundly versed in classical chronology. As a senator, 
he was considered in the first class; there were few 
important discussions in the House of Peers, especially 
when the topics referred to the hierarchical establishments 
of the country, to the French Revolution, or to the African 
Slave Trad^, of which he was a systematic and eloquent 
opponent, in which his Lordship did not participate. As 
1MX orator, his voice was deep, full-toned, and command-* 
iug ; his enunciation distinct, and his delivery in other 
respects highly advantageous. His manner was rather 
dictatorial, yet he was nevertheless an argumentative 
speaker. He has been accused of superciliousness and a 
spirit of persecution ; and while it cannot be denied that 
in the heat of controversy liis temper was disposed to rise 
too high, and to vent itself with too much energy against 
his opponents, it roust at the same time be admitted^ 
that he was. animated in the cause of truth and virtue, 
and that he exercised his severity only on what he con- 
sidered as falsehood, sophistry, and vice. Though he 
had attained the age of sixty-nine,^ the powers both, of 
his body and mind were so vigorous as to promise still a 
considerable length, of years. His remains were interred 
at Newington. 
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Since the death of the Bishop, two volumes of his 
SermoDS have been given to the world by his son. He 
left behind him, in manuscript, but ready for the press, a 
translation of the Book of Psalms, with notes ; a Treatise 
on the Pentateuch, and on the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament; a Treatise on the Prophets, containing notei 
on Isaiah, Jereiyiah, Ezekiel, Joel, Amos, and Obadiah. 



Of the Antiquity, Excellence, and Use of DIVINE 
MUSIC, IN PRIVATE or PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Continued from page 204. 



The use of singing psalms and hymns was continued 
with great reverence and devotion amongst the Primitive 
Christians ; those who consult the writings of the Fathers, 
shall scarcely meet with one that makeis no mention thereof. 
An account of which, I find learnedly discoursed by Dr. 
Cave, in his Primitive Christianity, Fart I. pa. 276, 277, 
where, speaking of reading the appointed lessons, he has 
these words : — About this part of the service it was they 
sung hymns and psalms, a considerable part of the divine 
worship, (as it had ever been accounted both amongst 
Jews and Gentiles ) and more immediately serviceable for 
celebrating the honour of God, and lifting up the minds 
of men to divine and heavenly raptures. But to come 
nearer our times — in our late forefathers' days (upon the 
restoration of our church to its primitive purity and 
discipline) it. was, that some holy and godly men brought 
the present use and manner of singing psalms into the 
public service of our church, following herein the ex- 
amples of the reformed churches in France and Germany. 
It was the saying of a learned divine, in his sermon on 
this subject, that prayer shall cease, and preaching shall 
cease ; but praising of God shall never cease, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to come. — To sing praises 
to God is an angelic office ; it is a taste of the first fruits 
of heaven while we are on earth. Music (the learned say) 
h the ban J-niaid to divinity ; and there is no science 
except thai admitted into t\i^ &^xVv^^ o^ \3\q church* 
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Singing of psalms, says Mr. Cbetham, is so fit a part of 
divine service, so natural an expression of joy, and serves 
to so many noble ends, that it comes recommended to us 
by the practice of all nations, seems to be as ancient as 
public worship, and has had the good fortune to be 
approved of by all parties, of what denomination soever ; 
and therefore the psalmist directs his precept, not to any 
peculiar church of God, but to all lands, to serve the 
Lord with gladness, and to come before his presence with 
a song. It has that force upon the passions, so as to 
compose our thoughts^ to dissipate oUr sorrows, and to 
enliven our devotioti : it suits the spirits when heavy with 
grief, or exalted with joy, and brings them into a temper 
of grateful seriousness. How ravishing and ddightful is 
this exercise, when performed with skill in a becoming 
manner ! and how much unlike itself, when made up of 
harsh and disagreeable sounds ! They must have very 
inharmonious souls, who can hear the one without plea- 
sure, or the other without pain : I may appeal to a great 
many of our country congregations for the truth of this ; 
and yet with how much difficulty are they persuaded 
to sing in tune, or to forsake what they have been 
accustomed to. What terrible outcries do they make 
(such force has prejudice) against any alterations; and, if 
their understanding does not help them to any arguments 
against the thing itself, they immediately cry out popery! 
— a frightful word, often made use of by such as have 
neither knowledge enough to judge of a thing, nor 
prudence to let it alone. It is a happiness often wished 
for, that this religious exercise appears to be more 
esteemed, and, (being an essential part of the duty and 
homage we owe to the Divine Majesty,) that a more 
decent performance of the same seems to be countenanced 
and encouraged by the higher rank of the community: 
this will be a means to add to the church daily, and make 
us glad to go into the house of the Lord : this will tend so 
to excite and heighten the devotional passions, and so to 
move the affections of the mind towards God, that our 
psalms and hymns will become spiritual songs, when in 
' imitation of tne blessed chorus above> we sing unto the 
Lord with grace in our hearts, and with the voice oC 
melody* By tliis means, tho heavei^*^ ^>l^xc\^^ ^'l i>xv<^% 
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psalmSy hymns, and anthems, will take place, instead of 
those wanton and profane songs and ballads, with which 
we are continually disturbed in every corner of our streets, 
and which, to the scandal of Christianity itself, are intro- 
duced into almost all sorts of company, and, (as it is rightly 
expressed in the title page of our singing psalms) do serve 
only for the nourishing of vice, and the corrupting of youth. 
As it is well known that these two sorts of music cannot 
subsist together, but wherever one is held in esteem, the 
other declines ; therefore, we have reason to hope, that if 
this design continues to be encouraged, it may destroy 
that great engine, with which the devil ruins the souls df 
men ; and that God will again perfect his praise from the 
mouths of babes and children, whose hearts may receive the 
good seed, before the enemy hath an opportunity to sow 
tlie tares, and it may take root and prosper accordingly. 
It was the saying of the Divine Herbert, in his Poems, p. 1- 

** A verse may catch him who a sermon flies ; 
" And turn delight into a sacrifice." 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, in bis 
Directions to the Clergy of his diocese, gives the following 
advice concerning psalmody : — Besides that jpTart in our 
public devotions, which properly belongs to the minister, 
there is another, which, though it belongs to the whole 
body of the congregation, will hardly be performed in a 
decent and edifying way, without some previous care and 
assistance on his part ; I mean the singing of psalms : this 
is a divine and heavenly exercise, which the scripture 
recommends to us as one special means of edification ; and 
being then in its greatest perfection, when it is performed 
by christians in a joint harmony of heart and voices, it has 
been accounted a standing part of public devotion, not 
only in the Jewish, but in the Christian church ; and in the 
Church of England particularly, whose Sunday service is 
made up of three offices, which were originally distinct, 
and in their natures are so, there is the greatest need of 
the intervention of psalmody, that the transitions from one 
service to another may not be too sudden and abrupt ; this 
exercise, therefore, being a part of our public devotions, 
and very useful when it is duly and regularly performed, 
must not be forgotten, wVAevfeat^ cQm\^^x\xw"^ of igroper 
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rules for decency and edification in the church ; especially 
since it is plain in experience, that where no care is taken 
in this matter, the performance will be very indecent, and 
even shocking. — To prevent that, and to provide for due 
solemnity in this part of our public service, I have often 
wished that every minister would take the trouble of 
directing the choice of proper psalms, or rather that they 
would once for all fix and establish a course of psalms, to 
be given out and sung in their order ; and to the end, the 
psalms so chosen, may be sung in a more decent manner, 
it is further to be wished, that the peojile of every parish, 
and especially the youth, were trained up and accustomed 
to an orderly way of singling some psalm tunes, which are 
most plain and easy, andf of most common use, since that 
is the proper season of forming the voice, as well as the 
mind, and the regularity into which it is then cast with 
great ease, will remain with them during life; and not only 
enable them to contribute their part to the decency of this 
performance, but even, for the sake of that talent, will 
incline them to be constant in attending the public service 
of the church. — But when I recommend the bringing your 
people, whether old or young, to a decent and orderly way 
of singing psalms, I do by no means recommend to you, or 
them, the inviting or encouraging those idle instructors, 
who, of late years, have gone about the several countries 
to teach tunes uncommon and out of the way ; which very 
often are as ridiculous as they are new, and the conse- 
quence of which is, that the greatest part of the congre- 
gation being unaccustomed to them» are silenced, and do 
not join in this exercise at all; but my meaning is, that 
you should endeavour to bring your whole congregation, 
men and women, old and young, or at least as many as 
you can, to sing the plainest and best known tunes, in a 
decent, regular, and uniform manner, so as to be able to 
bear their part in them at the public service of the church. 
If what I have said under this head, (says he) concerning 
psalmody, shall be thought a point too little to be taken 
notice of, let it be remembered, that nothing can be 
called little which conduces in any degree to so great an 
end, as is tlie decent and orderly performance of the 
public worship of God. . 

vox. II. -t 
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This advice of the Bishop was printed in the year 1724> 
when the churches had been long accustomed to Mr. Play- 
ford's tunes, which perhaps made his Lordship speak 
against such persons as tai\ght tunes of new books, 
(several of which were then in priiU, and more have been 
printed since,) for though these oew authors have made 
some improvement in the melody and harmony, yet they 
have made very little in the reading or solfaing : and as to 
their tunes, there is scarcely one authpr, who has not 
several of them in hi^ book, which are of little or no use to 
country congregations. J. Y. 

Guisborougk, June 2ls^ 1815* 

ON THE HYMNS OF THE METHODISTS. 

Fiat Justitia mat Coelum, 



Some time ago, I happened to take up a number of that 
venal publication, The Satirist^ which contained several 
quotations from Wesley's hymns, with remarks, which 
made them appear in a very ludicrous and almost blasphe- 
mous .point- of view. — The singular garb in which they 
there appeared, caused me to refer to one of their hymn 
books, printed at the Conference office, {for I am told 
such only are genuine editions,) when, to mj^ surprize, 
several of the hymns quoted and referred to in that publi- 
"Cation, were not to be found ; and the sense o£ such as I 
did find, so tortured and garbled, that it bore a meaning 
quite different from that which it did in its proper place; 
Although I never 'was a Methodist, I am a • lover (ji 
justice, and am determined to admire and acknowledge 
excellence wherever I find it ; whether in the Churchman 
or the Dissenter. I have met with no hymns in ■ the 
English language superior to those written by Messrs. 
John and Charles Wesley, (for they have not distinguished 
their productions : they both wrote hymns, but the greater 
number was written by Charles) ; and with the exception j 
of Dr. Watts's and the Olney collection, some of which 
were written by the amiable and excellent Cowper, very 
few equal to them. — Their large hymn book, although 
principally the hymns o£ lYve Vno V< esleys, is evidently a 
cH>i!ection from aiffereiilauX\voT^\«iv^\\.\^\ft\i^.»cfeiBi^\jMd 
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that it has not been the practice in this and other selec*^ 
tions of hymns, to annex to each hymn the author's name; 
thisy justice requires, should be done. — That the reader 
may form his own judgment of the merits of those com- 
positions, I have taken a few specimens from the Con^ 
Jerence Edition of Wesley's hymns, all of which (as far as 
I know) have been written by one of the Wesleys. 

The unprejudiced reader will be pleased with the uni- 
versality of the sentiment, and the etegant imagery of the 
following stanzas : ( Page 418.) 

Jesus, let all thy lovers dune, 

Illustrious as the tun ; 
And bright with horrow'd rays divine, 

Theif g^rious circuit run. 

Beyond the reach of mortals spread 

Their lig^t where'er they go ; 
And heavenlv influences shed 

On all the world below^ 



The genuine piety expressed in the following lines, i& 

simply elegant :•—> 

Lord, that I may learn of thee. 

Give me true simplicity ; 

Wean my soul, and keep it low. 

Willing ihee alone to know. (Page 291.) 



f 



The following may serve as a specimen of the solemn style: 

Pass a few swiftly fleeting years ; 

And aU that now in bodies live, 
Shallquit, like me, the va)e of tears, 

Tneir righteous sentence to receive. 

But all, before they hence remove. 

May mansions for themselves prepare. 

In that eternal house above ; 

And, O my God ! shall I be there? (Page 50.) 



l«N«\^^«\^^S^i#^^^ 



From a funeral hymn : — 

This languishing head is at rest. 

Its. thinking and aching are o'er; 

This quiet immovable breast 

\\ himv'd by affiicdon tiatnck>c^\. 
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This heart is no longer the seat 

Of trouble and torturing pain ; 
It ceases to flutter and beat. 

It never shall flutter again. (Page 51.} 



Specimens of the more lively strain :— 

Come ye that love the Lord, 

And let your joys be known. 
Join in a song with sweet accord. 

While ye surround his throne : 

Let those refuse to sing 

Who never knew our God ; 
But servants of the heavenly king 

May speak their joys abroad. (Page 17.) 



^\^«^t«>#S««#«/V«N#^S^ 



Away )«rith our sorrow and fear. 

We soon shall recover our home : 

The city of saints shall appear. 
The day of eternity come : 

From earth we shall quickly remove. 
And mount to our native abode, 

The house of our father above, 

The palace of Angels and God. (Page 75.) 



Resignation to the divine will : — 

When pain o*er my weak flesh prevails. 

With lamb-like patience arm my breast; 

When grief my wounded soul assails^ 

In lowly meekness may I rest» (Page 23.) 

Saviour I wherever ,thy steps I see, 
Dauntless, untired, Tli follow thee ; 
O let thy hand support me still, 
And lead me to thy holy hill ! 

If rough and thorny be the way. 

My strength proportion to my day, 

Tiil toil and grief and pain shall cease. 

Where all is calm, and joy, and peace. (Page S21.) 



The above are not selected as the best specimens that 
may be met with in that ex.cellei\t Collection, but such 
only 08 have come under rci'j ovjti c^y3ie.tN^\Q\\« — \ could 
multipljr others iniiumetable o^ ec^«X w «vv\jw«st \aK6x 
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with the above, were I not afraid ypur readers are already 
weary of the subject ; but these few may serve to convince 
those who have never drunk at the fountain-head, that at 
least some of the hymns of the Methodists are neither 
defective in respect to sentiment or elegance. Z. 



AGRICOLA TO VIRIDE LIGNUM. 



Tour critique is ended, and I am disappointed. I 
expected after all the misrepresentation, nonsense, and 
invective, which stained your former letter, in which you 
at dnce violated candour, common sense, and good man- 
ners, that in this a direct blow would be given to my 
reasonings. Believe me, Sir, it is not because you have 
failed to give me opportunity ; I revere those virtues you 
have set at nought, and what is worth your notice, I have 
too much regard for the understandings of our readers to 
retaliate. I shall, in this epistle, content myself with 
proving that agriculture is the source of wealth to Britain ; 
for I am by no means satisfied, nor are our readers, with 
your bare assertion, that * commerce is the chief prop of our 
greatness,* 

I am no oeconomist: — I agree with that class of political 
philosophers in their fundamental axiom, that all wealth is 
ultimately derived from the soil; but am not such a dizzard 
as not to perceive the supreme importance of manufactures 
as a stimulus to its productiveness, and as a means of 
converting the speedily perishable produce of the earth, 
into wealth that is more permanent, and almost equally 
essential to the use and comforts of man. By their aid, 
agriculture, at the very time when our commerce was 
annihilated, enriched all classes of society ^ — the farmer 
became wealthy, and, by the duplication of his rents, 
Jenriched the landholder. These two classes, with their 
immense host of dependants, whose circumstances wen' 
proportionably ameliorated, augmented the wealth, and 
multiplied the exertions of the manufacturers; who, with 
the exception of those employed in the fabrication of 
articles for exportation, were, together with the shop- 
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keepers, in a state of unexampled prosperity. Taxer, 
though doubled, were paid without a murmur ; and as I 
observed in my la«t, which is by the way an irrefragable 
reason, the population of the nation increased in more 
than a two-fold ratio ! — But to quit the argument derived 
from experience, which is positively unanswerable, and 
Tenders ridiculous your wise assertion, that ' when com- 
merce is taken away, agriculture declines," let us compare 
the wealth derived from the soil, with the revenue arising 
from foreign commerce. — If it be admitted that the manu- 
facturer does not create, but simply transmutes the more 
perishable productrons of the earth, into wealth that is 
more durable; 240 millions, the annual value of our 
internal trade, is a tolerably correct estin^ate of the wealth 
which agriculture yearly creates. But lest you should 
deny the authority of this reasoning, let us have plain 
matter of fact; let us refer to the statistics of Mr. 
Colquhoun*. He says that in 1812, the new wealth created 
by agriculture was j£?216,817,124'; while that produced by 
foreign commerce was j&46, 373,784; that is, little more 
than a fifth as much." What then becomes of your 
labsurd position, that * commerce is the chief prop of our 
;greatnes8 . * 

Agriculture is then the sourcfe of wealth to Britain, and 
I can triumphantly reply to your sneering questions : — it 
has enabled the shopkeepers of the metropolis to exhibit 
unparalleled rarities, culled from all quarters of the globe; 
— ^it has raised the farmer from misery to splendour ;— 
it has covered England with an aegis, and enabled her 
single handed to wage war with the old world and the 
new ; to rescue enslaved nations ; and having put down 
coalition after coalition, to dash the sceptre from the hand 
of the most impious homicide that ever cursed the human 
race. Without agriculture, machineiy and manufactures 
had still been kept asunder ; that glorious tribute of 
philosophy to the arts, the steam engine, had not yet been 
known. It has given us ships, colonies, and commerce ; 
it has rendered our country a paradise, and our homes 
delightful. 

♦ "Page 65. 
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It now only remains for me to say a word or two in 
behalf of the farmers, a race of men you have vilely 
calumniated. Many causes conspired to increase the 
demand for the produce of the soil^ and to enlarge its 
value. We may instance the high state of .taxes, the 
extension of our manufactures from the aid of improved 
machinery, the death of foreign commerce, and the 
augmented population of the country. Capitalists only 
could now afford to cultivate the soil ; the poor peasants 
were compelled to forsake the homes of their fathers ; 
their cottages were razed .to the ground ; and large farms 
arose from the ruin of many small ones. Agriculture 
became the employment of the merchant, the country 
gentleman, and the man of science; hence its rapid 
improvement, and hence the affluence of the new class of 
cultivators. If you suppose the remnant of the ancient 
race, those whose former penury have enabled them to 
cultivate ten times as many acres as they tenanted before, 
have been guilty of the fooleries you have imputed to them» 
you are as piteouslyignorant as you are grossly mdevolent. 
The character of the British farmer has-been oftentimes 
the theme of eulogy ; I shall not' attempt to enlarge his 
honours. Philosophers and poets have const)ired to do 
them homage. Against the poetry and eloquence of our 
Thompsons and our Goldsmiths, of our Smiths and our 
Spences, your invectives may be likened to the snarlings 
of an ill tempered cur. May their praises be eternal — buc, 
alas ! their prospects are any thing but cheering. Corn 
below the cost incurred in raising it, the prices of stock 
declining every day, wages unaltered and taxes increased, 
all the comforts of life retaining their former high prices, 
and all the necessary luxuries too costly to be procured, 
have reduced the farmer to poverty, and the tenant to 
<lespair. The multiplication of poor-houses does not keep 
pace with the increase of paupers, and the prisons of the 
nation scarcely contain its bankrupts. The evil rests not 
here — the shopkeepers, who are less able to accommodate 
themselves to adverse circumstances, and whose capitals 
are in the hands of others, never to return, without profit 
and without trade, are on the brink of ruin.-^Desolation is 
on her march; — the bills of the mauufaclvit^tik vt^ ^^« 
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honored; they are without orders, and are daily turning off 
their hands. Thousands are, and millions will, shortly be 
without bread. Amongst the industrious classes of society, 
you meet on every turn with rueful faces ; and nothing ii 
neard but the sighs of hopeless poverty, and the vocifera- 
tion of oppressed misery. Tax-gatherers are worn dowa 
with their endless and hopeless labours : — The times are 
out of joint, and it only remains for us to hope, that men 
who hold sentiments so dangerous as yours, will not 
attempt to set them right. 

Beverley, October 15M, 1815. AGRICOLA, 



REMARKS ON HAPPINESS. 

{Concluded from our lent,) 



The saying in this country is very general, ** that 
a rolling stone gathers no moss," or in other words we 
attach the idea unsettled, unhappy, to that person who 
never stays long in a place. How far this is true, as it 
respects the Indians, o^whom our author speaks, I cannot 
say ; but I imagine in America, as in this country, one 
place is naturallj' more pleasant, more delightful than 
another ; and to be under the necessity of quitting such 
places, for an uncertainty, to go they know not whither, 
must, if those Indians have any feeling, cause some regret; 
and if so, what becomes of their boasted happiness.--^ 
Instead of the sparkling eye and smiling countenance, I 
imagine we should observe the watery eye and the down- 
cast look. 

When a man, either in an argumentative or military 
point of view, has been trying to maintain a position, 
which is scarcely tenable, no great wonder if his own 
weapons are turned against himself. For instance, at 
page 2.30, our author says *' were it possible for roan to 
attain the perfection of knowledge, he would then be 
completely happy." What use Mr. F. would have us 
make of this, I cannot -say ; but the inference I draw is, 
that although man cannot attain the perfection of know- 
ledge, yet as this article \\as a l^tv^^iv^^ \.q '^tomote our 
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happiness, and as there are many subjects with which we 
can make ourselves acquainted, and of which we can 
obtain some information — the more we attaio, the more 
likely, if we use it rightly, will it be to make us happy. 

With feelings, the result of experimental religion, I am 
unfortunately not much acquainted ; but those who are, 
tell us that there is no real happiness but in exercises of 
this sort. What becomes then of the happiness of those 
who worship only graven images ? 

, Wlien Mr. F. says that we have seen men who have 
cracked their brains, and made themselves miserable by 
thinking too much, are we to infer that it is better not to 
think at all from a fear of like consequences ^ If so, I 
would only tell this gentlem'an that where there is one 
who is made unhappy by this exercise, there are thousands 
miserable for the want of it. 

Although it is admitted that man is fallible, still it is 
desirable and pleasing to have, on any subject, the 
opinions of those whose knowledge and experience ha^e 
made them of some importance in the world. On a slight 
examination then I have the pleasure of finding myself in 
the company of some of the greatest men that ever lived — 
men who are constantly reprobating ignorance, and as 
constantly praising knowledge. Allow me, as an instance 
of this sort, out of a many, to refer you to the works of 
Solomon, whose sayings are to be found in an invaluable 
book called the Bible. 

Whether any thing which I have ventured to advance 
on this subject, will lead Mr. F. to change his opinion, I 
cannot say ; but there is one argument which may be used 
that, to my mind, carries so much weight, that if there 
was no other, my views would still remain as they are.— 
The argument is this : that if the Almighty had seen that 
the end he had in view, by the creation of man, could have 
been answered by giving man instinct only, he would hot 
have bestowed on him reason. The perfection of the 
Almighty, in all his works, forbids the idea of his having 
given any quality or property to man, his noblest work, 
which is not essential to his happiness. 

Yours, A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
Barton'Upon'Humher* 
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Mr. Editok, 

Be pleased to give the following translation a place in 
the Quarterly Visitor, and you will oblige, yours, &c. 

Hull, October 10th, 1815. J. DAIMOND. 

The following is a literal translation of the Petition sent 
by the Wife of Almas Ali Khan, who was lately seized 
upon, and put to death, for political purposes, in Jndia« 

To the High and Mighty Servant of the 
most powerful Prince George, King 
of England, the lowly and humble 
slave of misery, comes praying iot 
mercy, to the Father of her Children ^ 

Most Mighty Sir, 

May the blessings of God ever wait on thee, may the 
sun of glory shine around thy head, and may the gates of 
plenty, honour, and happiness, be ever open unto thee, 
and thine. — May no sorrow distress thy day, may no grief 
disturb thy night, may the pillow of peace kiss thy cheek, 
and the pleasures of imagination attend thy dream ; and, 
when length of years makes thee tired of earthly joys, 
and the curtain of death gently closes round tne last 
sleep of human existence, may the Angels of thy God 
attend thy bed, and take care that, the expiring lamp of 
life shall not receive one rude blast to hasten its extinction. 

O hearken thien to the voice of distress, and grant the 
Petition of thy servant. — Spare, O spare, the father of my 
children ; save the partner of my bed — my husband — my 
all that is dear : — Consider, O Mighty Sir, that he did not 
become rich by iniquity ; and that what he possessed was 
the inheritance of a long line of flourishing ancestors, who, 
in those smiling davs, when the thunder of Great Britain 
was not heard on. the fertile plains of Hindostan, reaped 
their harvest in quiet, and enjoyed their patrimony un- 
molested. 

Think, O think, that the God whom thou worshippett, 
delights not in the blood of the innocent. Remember thy 
own com mandmentj ^^ TViou sViaXx. tvoX k\ll " and obey the 
orders of Heaven. 
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Give me back my Almas All Khan, and take all our 
wealth; strip us of our jewels, and precious stones, of our 
goldy and of our silver, but take not away the life of my 
husband. — Innocence is sealed on his brow, and the milk 
of human kjndness plays around his heart* 

Let us go and wander in the desarts, let us become the 
tillers and labourets in those delightful spots of which we 
once were Lord and Master — but spare, O spare, Mighty 
Sir, spare his life ! Let not the instrument of death be 
lifted up ^against him^ — for he has committed no crime. 

Accept our treasures with gratitude ; thou hast them at 
present by force, — We will remember thee in our prayers, 
and forget that we were once rich and powerful. — My 
children, the children of Almas Ali Khan, send their 
Petition for the life of him who gave them life ; they 
beseech from thee the author of their existence. 

By that humanity which we have oft been told glows in 
the breasts of European loveliness ; by the tender mercies 
of the enlightened Englishmen; by the honour, the virtue, 
and the maternal feelings of the great Queen, whose 
numerous offspring is so dear to her ; the miserable wife 
of thy prisoner, beseeches thee to save her husband's life, 
and restore him to her arms. 

Thy God wdl reward thee, thy country must thank 
thee : and she now petitioning, will ever pray for thee, if 
thou grantest the prayer of thy humble vassal. 



TRANSLATION 

«F THE INSCRIPTION ON THE COLUMN ERECTED TO THE 

UEMOKY OF 

Dr. TOBIAS SMOLLET. 

By Mr, W, Putseit, Pickering. 

Stop, Traveller ! 
If ever thou admirest the facetiousness of men, 

an affable disposition, 

and a picture of manners the most circumspect, 

attend a moment to the monument of 

Tobias Smollet, M. D. 

Let the virtues of a man, not of ordmat^ &\^.^^\i^xv^^\.%. 

. excite thy admiraliou *, 
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and which, in a man and a countryman, 

thou sbouldst applaud and imitate : 

who being engaged in various literary pursuits, 

after he had commended himself to p€»terity, 

was snatched away by a painful death, 

in the 51st year of his age. 

Alas ! far from his own country, he lies interred 

near Leghorn, being then in Italy. 

His cousin, and such other of his relatives 

to whom it seemed most eligible to resign 

his possessions, 

James Smollet, of Bonhill, commanded 

this column, merely as a monument of respect, 

with this short inscription on the issue of his life, 

to be erected on the banks of the Leven, 

the place of his nativity. 

<jo, and remember this, not only as a mark of respect 

to the deceased, but also as an 'example to 

others; for the reward of virtue will be the 

«ame to all who are found worthy. 



The same by Mr. Atkinson, Heshett. 

Stop, Traveller ! 

If towering flights of wit and genius, 

if elegant and accurate delineation of human character, 

excite your admiration, 

pause a moment over the memory 

of Tobias Smollet, M. D. 

A man conspicuously adorned 

with every accomplishment 

that we admire in the citizen and gentleman, 

and every virtue 

that can elicit our applause or imitation. 

Possessing a vigorous mind, expanded and* improved 

with various learning. 

He has, with a felicity peculiar to himself, 

delivered to posterity a memorial, 

which will be co-eval with time. 

His existence was terminated 

hy an alarming death, in the 51st year of his ago* 

His raorta\ reWc^ ax^ ^^^^^^^^ -- 

near L.\buTT\utft,\w\X^^» 
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Alas ! how distant from thy native country. 

To this great and illustrious man 

by his cousin James Smollet, of Bonhill, 

( Though it would have been more accordant 

with the course of nature, 

that his deceased friend had survived 

to perform for him these last fiineral obsequies) 

this pillar is erected. 

The empty monument of affection, 

on the banks of the L^ven ; 

inscribed with these imperfect verses, 

which are as it were the first wailings 

of the en ascent infant. 

Go now, but remember 

what you have seen, 

not only for the remembrance of the deceased, 

but also for the example : 

for, be assured, the honours whi6h distinguished him, 

will ever be the reward 
of the worthy and meritorious. 

This inscription was also translated by the Rev. Mr. 

Wright, of Haxey. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 

Sir, — As many of my friends have expressed a wish to 
see a translation of the following inscription, I herewith 
send one, which I will thank you to insert in the Quarterly 
Visitor. Yours, respectfully, 

St. AndrewgatCy York. T. SMITH. 

Quod sub pedibus sepultum 

« £t neglectum jacet 

Aliquando fuit 

GULIELMUS EMERSON; 

Vir 

Priscae simplicitatis, 

Sumroae integritatis, 

Rarissimi ingenih 

• '»■ 

VOL. fit Z 

i 
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Quantus fuerit Mathematicus 

Si scripta ejus perlegeris, 

Quorsttm. narraret saxumi 

Si non perleg^ris, 

Perlege, et Scies. 

Obiit ai** Maij, 1782. 

iEtat. An. 81. 

Juxta sepuka jacet 

ELIZABETH A Uxor, 

Qww pbiit 27<» Martn, 1784., 

iEtat. An. 76. 



TRANSLATION. 

V 

That mrhich lies under jour feet buried and neglected, 

once was WILLIAM EMERSON ; 

A man of primitive simplicity, 

of the greatest integrity^ and of singular genius : 

If <hou hast perused his writings. 

To what purpose should this stone relate. 

How emment a Mathematician he was ? 

if thou hast not perused them, do so, and thou shalt knoir. 

He died 21st May, 1782, 

In the 81st year of his age. 

Nearltim lies buried ELIZABETH his Wife^ 

who died 27 th March, 1784, aged 76 years. 



T&f^e.^ditor of the Quarterly Visitoiu 

The following lines, taken from The. Village Pedagopife, 
-seem so applicable to the conduct of many parents of the 
present day, that I will thank you to insert tnem in yoi* 
work. \m B. 

Perhaps to thee the Squire may have consign'd 
His fav'rite grandson, with the strictest charge, 
*' On no account correct my darling boy." 
All fear of chastisement thus done away. 
Behold this sprig of qualvly^ in lieu 
Of conning o^er with cwe\\\a\^«»^QiiVt\^^ 
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At ev*ry window busily employ'd^ 

Domitian-like, in immolating wasps ^ 

Ere long, with young Domitian, comes the Squire^ 

With brow contf acted, making lODg complaints : 

^< He cannot find his boy at all improv'd, 

" A boy of his quick p^s, 'tis wonderful indeed!** 

Shouldst thou the truth reveal, how time was spent^ 

How deaf an ear he lent to tlvy reproofs, 

** Tlie fault lies all with thee, nothing more cle$r : 

No easier task, than to keep boyd ui mwe 

And due subordination by a threat ; 

At home his William ^is quite tract! cable^ 
*' And quite sufficient is a word or nod." 
No mention made of all the cher^ry tarts,^ 
The currant-jelly, or the citron cake , 

Which every hour are introduc'd to bribe 
The imp to good behaviour, and restrain 
The pampered cockerel within due bounds. 
Thus situated, no resource is left 
Except the counsel of thy Reverend Friend, 
Whose influence may possibly obtain. 
That the young fav'rite may be given up 
Wholly to discretionary power : 
So shall the rapid progress of the boy. 
Secure to thee the grandfather's esteem ! 






i^oetrp. 



ON RETIREMENT. 



£XT busy dts consume their time, 
In grandeur, pomp, and noise ; 

But give me, oh ! ye heavens sublime, . 
Retiremc;Dt's calmer joys. 

Place me beside s^me cbrystal rill. 

Whose margin 's strew'd with flowers; 

Or place me near a verdant hill 

Where nature smiles ki Wti«c%. 



z2 \ 
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And let m^. wander throqgh the grovefiy 
Where countless beauties rise ; , 
And blooming nature's sweet alcoTes 
May greet my raptui'd eyes. , 

In lonely contemplation, there 
Let me life's circle scan. 

Retired from all the ills of war. 
And all the pride of man. 

> 

From€v*ry base, inglorious deed. 
Of those who're seeking fame. 

Who venture life, and even bleed. 
To gain a gawdy name. 

But may I in an humble shed, 
riave just sufficient store, 

To furnish me with daily bread. 
And be hot rich or poor. 

Then in contentment let me live. 
And life's best g^ enjoy ; 

Which man, self int'resteci, can't givt^ 
Nor cruel man destroy. 

Then, oh ! indulgent heaven incline. 
To grant me my request ; 

For if these pleasures once were mine, 
I should be truly blest. 



J. BAINES, jm 



ON NATURE. 



O ! sacred source, and never ^ing spring 

Of happiness j on contemplation's wing '- 

Vois science courts investigation's light. 

To shun the wrong, and triumph In the right. ' 

An active principle is fixt in man, 

The works of nature, cft of God to scan. 

The restless ocean waves its sandy bed ; 

And, rous'd by tempesu, strikes me soul with dread. 

Air in strong motiot\, ot «^^iasc?DX. te&x.. 

Calls forth aitteutAoi^\s\0ci«im\3iJ»a%\st«»sx.\ 
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But right o'er all whh dignifying rkys 

Invite^ our notice, and commands our praise : 

Pervading all, it points to peace and rest. 

And prints immortal lessons in the breast. 

The thou^tful mind from worid to world doth trace 

The greatest order, harmony, and grace. 

In pleasing mood it tastes of joys refin'd. 

Learns whence it is, and for what end design'd/ 

The mind thus freed by truth shall safely roam. 

And call immensity its native home. 

BEN J. FARROW, 



^flRiSfORIIiaiK 

TRANQUILLITY. 



As I stood on the banks of Clyde's silvery stream, 
As peaceful and calm as the spring's placid beam. 
O'er its wide spreading bosom nor murmur or sigh. 
They were husht in the breeze, and no zephyr pass'd by: 

, The waters flow'd gently away. 

My breast yras as tranquil, my soul as serene 
As the blue vaulted sky ou a £edr summer's e'en. 
In a mirror reflected by the pellucid stream : 
So is heaven in my soul, tho' it seem'd as a dream, 

A vision that vanish' d away. 

H. N. GREAVES. 



A CONCLUSION TO THE QUERY ON LIGHT. 



Sir, — As you and I have no particular intercourse, I 
wish to take an excursioil with you. Let us fix ourselves 
on the borders of the sun. Now, according to the idea 
that all light flows from that luminous orb, conceive the 
immense ocean of moveable matter to flow tp the borders 
of the solar system ; then we fix ourselves on the confines 
of the solar system, and see the impossibility qf the quick 
motion of light from it to the sun : you, with me, will 
conclude that light is fixed, and not moveable. Belief* 
proves nothing ; reasonable demonstration proves facts. 

Hull. BE^J.tK^^^'^. , 

'.TL ^' ♦ 









\,6») Amwfred hy Mr. W4Tbu.amx^ 7^<r%» - - :; : 

Of mib^tance or matter we can certain!3r form a year 
idea^ biccause it can always be submitted to tbe bbsefrvation 
of some of our senses ; it may be seen, feit, &c. ,But of 
spirit we can hav^ no certain idea, being unable td bring 
it under the cognizance of any one of them. We cannot 
subject it to experience, or nod any thing fti compare it 
•With, as it is totally different from every thing of)W*hick we 
have a knowledge. If we stre^jboh our inrngincliQH; to. 4l^ 
utmost^ to form an idea of it, still we shaU find dtaA ti^ 
object of every idea which we form has som0 Qfjtbe..pt!Q' 
perties of matter. Ossian, in describing the spirilAc^his 
neroes, is obliged to give them one of the propt^i^ of 
matter, that is visibility ; as without that, or som^^otfcuer 
property of matter, they would not admit of a description. 
The term spirit can only bo defined by ascribing to it all 
the negative qualities of matter ; such as being invisible, 
intangible, without parts or extension, &c. ; no positive 
qualities can be assigned to it ; and consequently no idea 
can be formed of it, because we cannot have any idea 
whatever of that which cannot act upon any oHe of our 

organs. 

The same by Mr. Baines, Jun. Reading, 

Mr, Locke defines an idea to be the object of percen- 
tion, thought, or understanding, and this is certainly tlie 
popular meaning of the word; but philosophers, more 
attentive to precision, as Berkeley, Hume, and Watson, 
have confined the signification of it to the representation 
of an image, or copy of a past sensation. Thus, when we 
think of or recollect the different parts of a church which 
we have seen, and can mentally perceive Its aisles, pulpit, 
altar, &c, we may be said to have an idea of it. The 
clearness of the idea consists in its resemblance to the 
sensation, or aggregate of sensations of which ft 'is the 
eopy ; thus we have a clearer idea of a man whom we hieiv^ 
seen, when we recollect his size, corpulence, and the 
Matures of his face, than if we recollected his stature 
only. Ideas ore oTigm«\» v»\\eik \5ci«rj "x^^^^tAs* i» tiitf 
«a/ue connexion^ order, aadjBxaaxiW>m\5cvwiX %K^\\5&ft\k» 
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tional variatioay the sQnaatioBswhic^'tba^ represent ; thejr 
excite stronger emotion than fictitious ideas, or ideas of 
the imagination, which represent to us things that we have 
never seen 7 but which have been related to ui by others. 
«Tr*Hance, as the idea of substance is original, k is the 
islearer of the two. 

Also by Mejisrs, JuveniSf Osmond, and Watson* 



*'. - .* . 



'' (69) iliW0i0i^ 6y JavENiSi it^ancfttfito* 

A l^Eiu^N' who has long been accustomed to the 
•onstant use' of intoxicating liquors, miry drink " Iei -coii- 
'flJde^Ue quantity, MFithout perceiving any fiH the un- 
plisii^urefrects usually produced by them; whilst one who 
^Mldom^y'if ever tastes them, will become inebriated by a 
Tefy Bmail portion. Upon the same princ^e, the narcotic 
qilttlity, which tobacco possesses in a high degree, will 
operate strongly upon a person when beginning to* smoke; 
1>ut habit will diminish, and at length totally destroy its 
ejects. — 

The tame hy Mr. Waterlano. 

The stupefaction brought on by smoking tobacco is 
owing to the narcotic powers of the herb. During the 
act of smoking, some of the fumes of tobacco, or the 
saliva impregnated with them, are introduced into the 
stomach. There they produce their narcotic effects. 
They diminish the sensibility of that organ. They weaken 
the action and tonic powers of its muscular fibres : hence 
digestion is retarded. They also greatly diminish the 
energy of the nervous system ; and hence are produced 
torpor and stupefaction. 

Also ^J Mr* Baines and Mr* Osmond* 



(70) Amtoered hy Mr. Baines. 

. The propriety of omitting the letter u in the ortho- 
graphy of the words neighhfiur^ valour^ vigour^ S^c* caijinot 
be doubted, since it is evident their pronunciation would 
be more agreeable to the sound of the renwning l^ttftr^.^ 
and coinckde better with analogy t]tuiii\tici^\s^i^ 



,> 
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TVic same fy Mr, OsMOKD, Wfthermeai' ' '^ 

I AH of opinion tha^ if the letter u was . omitted io the 
word neighbour ^ we should in time be led to pronounce (t 
too much like barber ^ timber^ Sfc, ; therefore, I think tne 

E resent mode of spelling it is preferable to that ^l!^4ed to 
y the proposer. 

(71) Answered by Mr. Geouge Leng, HvU, 

The doors and windows being shut appears to be the 
safer way ; for, as soon as the electric fluid comes in con- 
tact with any thing that acts as a conductor, the effect of 
the stroke is greatly diminished* if not entirely destroyed; 
whereas by the doors and window9 being open, the 
lightning may enter, in an oblique direction, and do n^uch 
damage. Those who are out of doors in a thunder storm, 
would do well to prostrate themselves in a deep ditch or 
land-furrow, remote from any hedge ; it is imprudent tp 
^o for shelter under a tree, or any single object. 



Tlie same by Lancastekius, Beverley, 

The practice of setting open doors and windows during 
a thunder storm, is niuoh upon the decline, as the bad 
effects it has produced, by admitting the electric flaid, 
have taught many the necessity of shutting it out. The 
reason assigned for setting them open is to give a free 
circulation of air, by which m^ns, should the electric 
fluid enter at the door, it would have an opportunity of 
escaping out of the window ; but the best way is to pre\'ent 
its admittance by shutting the house as close as possible. 

The same by Juvenis, Majichester, 

The electric fluid cannot be prevented ffcm entering a 
building, however closely the doors and windows may be 
shut ; but if confined within a small compass, it is very 
probable that it would be productive of more damage, 
than as if a free passage were afforded it. It has been 
remarked, that the electric fluid, when it passes thi*ough a 
house, in its way to the negative earth, generally enters 
where it meets with the least opposition, by the chirancfy 
•r windcrw ; and it has beeu kxvowa to ^enter- by the 
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dbimney, and go out directly through the window, or run 
round the walls of the room, when there was a bell-wire 
pr any thing attractive, and then pats through the window. 
Hence it is adviseable not to sit near a window or 
chimney, during a thunder storm, but near the middle of 
a room, at a distance from the walls, and not in a direct 
line between the fire-place and the window. 

Of nearly the same opinion is Mr. Baines.—Mr. Osmond^ 
the proposer, also answered this query. 

(72) To this query no tatisfhctory antwer hat been received, 

(73) Answered hy Mr. WA'riniLAND. 

Al^, during a thunder storm, is agitated by the violent 
concussions or shaking of the aih This motion hastens 
fermentation, and the escape of carbonic acid gas ; hence 
the ale becomes sour. 

The same hy Mr. S^niiNOER, Sheffield, 

Thunder is apt to turn ale sour by the violent agitation 
and new fermentation it causes in that liquor, by which 
its spirituous parts are in a great measure dissipated or 
depressed, and its tartarous parts exhaled. 

The same by Mr. Bainbs, Jun. 

To explain this phenomenon it is only necessary to 
observe, that electricity or lightning is well known to 
quicken vegetation, and that oxygen gas, which is the 
cause of acidity^ is a great supporter of vegetation ; and 
it cannot be doubted that a violent thunder storm alters 
the constituents of the atmosphere, so as to make the 
quantity of oxygen gas predominate in it, and thereby 
cause aJe or any other fermented liquor to become sour. 

Also by Messrs. Juvenis and Osmond. 

(74) Answered by Mr. Hudson, Epworth, 

The aculei, or stings of nettles, are curious microscopic 
objects, very finely pointed; those of the Urtica urins are 
hollow, havmg an apertjure at the point, through which 
the acrimoiHOUS liq^or contained in a bag at their ha£e> a& 
insinuated into the wounds^ mjide b^} \)[i<^^\Xxi^'^^^^^^^*^ 
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ing the skin, which the^ readily do when pressed upon. 
Those of the Urtica dtoicuy or common nettle, have a 
bladder at their base, also filled with a burning corrosive 
liquor. "When the stings are touched, they excite blisters, 
attended with a violent itching pain ; and though they do 
not appear tubular or perforated, like the former ; nor is 
there any visible liquor infused into the punctures made by 
them in the flesh ; yet it appears certain that some of thig 
liquor is insinuated into the wound/ as the stings of the 
dried plants excite no pain. 

(75) Answered by Mr. Noethen, Jun. Optician.. 

Th£ efibcts mentioned in the query are observvMe only 
when polished iron is heated, and probably depend on the 
difForent degrees of oxidation. In tempering articles of 
steel, it has been long observed that they experience 
a regular successive change of colour, according to the 
increase of heat to which they ar^e exposed. Between 
430® and 450**, a pale yrflow tinge is perceptible ; at 460®, 
a straw-yellow colour ; and gradually deeper as the heat 
is increased ; by farther augmentation, the surface is sue-, 
ces^ively brown, red, and purple; and at length itbecomea 
a deep blue, similar to that of watch springs. The reasoa 
of these curious and wonderful changes is usually ascribed 
to the combination of oxygen with, the surface of the 
metal. Sir Humphrey Davy was disposed to doubt the 
truth of this solution ; but upon accurate investigation, he 
found it correct. 

T7t^ same by Mr. Bain£s, Jun. 

The appearance of various ranges of prismatic colours, 
on the polished surface of a piece of inon, which takes 
place long before ignition, must undoubtedly be attributed 
to oxidization, the stratum of oxid being the thickest 
where the heat has been the greatest, and gradually thinner 
towards the colder part ; this b evident, because the red 
of each order of colours is always the nearest to that end 
which has been most heated. 



The same by Mr. Waterlano. • ^ , 

The changes of colour on the surface of iron, wjien 
heated, are owing to \\% diSexetit &£^T«e« of oxidation, as 
the temperature of the ttoti \tLCte«ae;%> \X% ifiKKft?) -^w 
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oxygen increases also. The first degree of oxidation, or 
when the iron is slightly heated, is yellowish white ; the 
second, or when at a higher temperature, is yellow; the 
third, gold colour; the fourth, purjple, &c. A bar of clean 
white iron or steel may be made to assume all the above 
colours at once, by placing one end in the fire, and 
keeping the other out, which is supposed to be of a 
sufficient length to remain cold, 

* 

Also by Messrs. G. Leng and Osmonds 



%xi^tt^ to iSl^tficmatical 3i)roMani^. 




(l 19) Answered^i/ Mr» Hine, Serjeant, Sd -Scn/al Lancashire 

Militia, 

On AB = 68 = dist. of the North and 
South ports, describe a segment of a circle 
to contain an L of 18°; find the centre S, 
through which, parallel to AB, draw the 
diam.GP; join AP, BP, and draw a tangent, 
at P, to cut the prolongation of B A in D : 
then P is the port sailed to; BP, AP> are 
the distances ; BD, AD, the diff. of latitude ; the angles 
B and PAD the courses. 

Denu The circle ABGP is the locus in which are 
situated all the ports that might* be sailed to, whose 
distances woukl make an L of 18°; and PD is perp. to the 
merid. BD. But when P is the extreme point of^a Diam, 
parallel to AB, AD, BD, are obviously the greatest.— « 
The rest is veiy -mtmifest. 

Calculation. M^ke SC J. AB, join SA. In a ASC, 
AC = 34, and I CSA == BPA = IS"" (Eu. 3 B. P. 20) ; . 
V. SC = PD = 104.65. Again L B = ^ PSA (ibid.) ; 
and L PSC (90°) — CSA (18°) = PSA (72°) : hence 
i B= 86° ; therefore in a BPA all the angles and AB 
are given to find BP = 178, AP = 129.34; lastly, are 
readily found AD =±: 76X)3,and BD = 144.03. 

Also by Messrs. Bain'eSj Lamplugh^ I'^f^g^ Maixy Pa^^ 
Wilhnsohf Wiseman^ aad Yorke% 
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(120) Answered hy Mr. HiK£. 

When the earth is considered as an ellipsoid^ the c^lri- 
fugal force in receding from the line diminishes^ as the 
square of the cosine of the latitude directlyl , 

We have the centrifugal force at the liae »= .^^ of 

fravity, and the cos. of 53** 45' = .59131; therefore Kad. 
1) : .59131* :: TTir •*• 001209853 the centrifugal force 
at Hull, and this must be added to the man's weight, 
when the rotation of the earth ceases : he if therefore 
heavier than before. 

Cor. Because, at the pole, the cosine of lat. is nothing,, 
the centrifugal force is also nothing ; and whether the 
earth be in motion or at rest, bodies have there the same 
weight. ■ 

The same by Mr. Wiseman, Hull, 

Let the abstract gravity at the equator be denoted by 
unity; then, vide Simpson's Fluxions, art. 217, 1 — ^tt 
= 44f wi^^ b® ^^ gravity as affected by the centrifugal 
force ; and ibid art. 400, taking the ratio of the axis to 
the equatorial diaibeter as 230 to 231 ; 230 *. 231 11 Hi 
: 231 X 288 ^ 230 X 289 = the gravitation at the pole. 
But, ibid art. 401, the gravitation increases as the square 
of the sine of the latitude nearly ; therefore, putting s = 
sine of latitude, P : «» :: 231 X 288 rr 230 x 289 — 
288 -r 289 = 288 -i- 230 X 289 : 288 ^» -e- 230 X 289, 
and 288 -f- 289 + 288 5* -^ 230 X 289f= (1 -f «* -^230) 
X 288 -r 289 = the gravitation in the given latitude. 
Now the centrifugal force in different circles, revolving ii 
the same time, being as the radii of those circles, this force 
in the par. of the given latitude may be easily calculated ii 
the spheroid ; and, resolved into a force, perpendicular t« 
the horizon, will be proportional to the inc. of wt, but the 
diff. between this and the similar force in the sphere, (where 
it is as the square of the cosine of latitude) being hardly 
sensible; theref. (putting c = cos. of lat.) 1* : c* ! C 1 -f-28d 
: c* ^ 289; and () + «* ^ 230) X 288 gf 289 : '(1 + s* 
-f. 230) X 288 r- 289 + o» ^ 289 : : 12 : 12 + 115c» ^ 
(230 4- **) X 12 = 12.0145275 == 12 stone SJ oz., the 
increase of weight will therefore be 3^ oz. • - - < 

Aho by Messrs. Lampfugh^ Mair, and Yorke. 
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(121) Aruwered by Mr. Baines, Juni Reading, 

Ff RST 308 £. 6#. 8fi?. — 8.X*. 6^. 8fl?. = 300 if. the present 
worth of the two notes. Put *r and 300 — r =t the present 
worths of the two notes, and y = the Interest of \<£. per 

cent, per anndm ; then -^ = the interest of the Ist, and 

(600 j^ •— 2xy) ^ 3 ^ the interest of the 2d note: hence 
ay -4-2+ (600^ — 2xy) ^ 3 = 8«£?.65.8flf. = 25 -i- 3i; 

orxt=ti^y-50)^y;bUt(| + x)x|==^S:^ 

=3 the interest of the amount of the Ist note; and —X 

3 

(sQO — x + 60Qy--^^ j_ (i800y — 6*jr+ 1200^ 

— ♦ xy' ) ^ 9 = ditto of the 2nd. Theref. ^ "'^ j" ^* 

I SOOy— -6xj^+1200y*--*4?jy ' xy 6QOy—2r^ 

"T 9 % 2" ' 3 

17^ 9600 V* — 17 , 9600 y* — 17=: 

= r;; ^. or =V:; — ;^ — = x ; hence fi— r 

72 14?^* 14y* 

1200y — 50 ^ ^ 7 17 . 1 -^ 
^ '^^y*-72^ = "-"720b'-^=^]5 = ^^- 

percent, perann. the rate. Moreover x= ( 1200 J< ^ — 50 J 

I ... 

^ -rrr = 200«£. the present worth of one note ; hence 
20 , 

100<£. the present worth of the other, and the notes them- 
selves are 20.v,£. and IOSj^. 6f. 8e/., as required. 

'Also by Messrs. Chapman^ Hudson^ Jackson^ Lmuplugk, 
Mair^ Settle, Simpson^ IVatsoriy and Yorie, 



(l22) Answered by Mn Coluns, NewarJe; Mr. DAiMoyn, HvU; 
and ^ir# WssTy IVettwotHi^ide^ near Gaintbor<n/g/L 

Let ir :*= side of the cube ;' then, per problem, ux + l"^* 
— x^ =z 1000, or X* 4- « s: 333 ; hence x ia iauiu^ =: 
17.7551. 

VOL. II. •* A' ■ 

i 
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c=as , - ■ ' ' ' ■; 

Also by Messrs, Chapnianyjun,, Ford, JR. F — </, Gibson^ 
Hudson^ Jackson, Killingbeck^ Lamplugh^ G. Lengy Mair^ 
Postlethijcalle, Settlcy Smithy Stringer, Tadmany Tindally 
Watson y Wisemany Wright y and Yorke. 

(123) Answered by Mr. Wiseman. 

By problem AD : DE : : 9 : 4, and ED : DC (! : AB 
: AC) : : 13 : 14 : : 4 : 4 X 14 -f- 13 ; therefore ex aequali 
AD : DC : : 9 : 4 X 14 r 13 ; and by compos. AD + DC 
(14) : DC : 9 + 4 X 14 ^ 13 : 4 X 14 ^ 13 ; whence 
DC is given = 4 X 14 X 14 4- (9 X 13 + 4 X 14) ; and 
AC : AB or 14 : 13 : : 4 X 14 X 14 -j- (9 X 13 + 4 X 14J 
: 4.208 tz DE as required. 

The same by Mr. Smith, St, Andrewgatey York, 

Put DE = x ; then, by sim. triangles AB (13) : AC 
(14) ::DE(jr) :14a:-j.l3 = CD;AC — CD = AD = 
14 — 14 a: -4- 13. Now, by the problem, 4 : 9 11 j: : 14 — 
14 a: -r 13 ; whence x = 4.208. 

Also by Messrs. BaineSy Burdony Chajrmany CollinSy 
Daimondj Ford, R, F — d, Hine, Hudson, KUlingbeckf 
Lamplughy G, Lengy Mair, Settle, Simpsony Tadman, 
Tindally Watsony Westy Wright, and Yorke. 

(124) Answered by Mt, Killisgbeck, Bartons-Willows. 

Put 4 .r' + x and 4 j:' — a: for the required numbers; 
then their sum is 8 x' , and their difference 2 r. The for- 
mer expression is evidently a cube ; therefore it remains 
t)nly to'make 2x a cube, which suppose = n' ; hence x= »' 
-f. 2; taking n = 2, the numbers are 260 and 252. Other 
answer^^might be found by taking n any multiple of 2. 

TTie same by Mn Pu:psEY, Pickering. 

Let ax^ — 4 andar* 4. 4 be the two numbers,, whose 
difference := 8, is a cube; and assume their sum, which is 
2fl.r* :^ x', and x = 2 «, where a must be greater than 1. 
If a = 2 ; then x = 4, and the numbers 28 ^nd 36. : 

Also by Messrs. Baines, Burdony Chapman, Engiast^ 
JFord, Hudson, Jacksony Lamplughy Mair, Settle^ iSfmik, . 
fFatsoHf Wiseman^ and Yorfee* ., » . 
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(125) Atuutered by Mr. 6. Leno, Hidl: and Mr. Maia, Barton. 

2 

X 1 . 

The expression is a maximum^ when jp, or x ^ ^ ** 

• * 

X ^~~~ X lo£r. X 
9. maximum. In fluxions ^' • = 0; therefore log. 

X- 

Jl 

X 

J- = 1, and ;r = 2.718. Again, putting^ = x ; thence^' 
is known to be a minimum^ when the hyp. log. y == — 1» 
or^^zz .36768. 

Also by Messrs. Baines^ Jackson^ Lamplugh, Settle, 

Wiseman^ and Yorke. 

(126) Answered bt/ Mr. Yorke, Gmsbro^ ; and Mr. Tindall, Huff. 
By reduction j:* — 5a:= 12 + 8 \/^. to each side of 

this eq. add x + 4*, and there result x* — 4a; + 4 =: 
X 4- 8 v^j: ^ 16^ two perfect squares ; the square root of 
which J- — 2= V^ + 4?, oro: — \/x"= 6, a quadratic ; 
whence x = 9. 

Also by Messrs. BaineSy Burdon^ Ckaprnan, jun.^ 
Daimond, Fordy- Gibson, Hudson^ Jackson^ Killingbecky 
Lamplugh, G. Lengy Mair, Settle y Smithy Watson^ 

Weaty and Wisemati. 

(127) Answered by Mr. BuRDON, Acaster Ma&is. ' * 
Let C be any given point in the 
radius ; erect the perp. CD, cutting the 
circle in D, the required point. 

Demonstration, Join AD, on which, 
as a diameter, seseribe a circle, cutting 
AB (Eu. III^SI.) in C; take any point 
E in the quadrantal arc ; join AE, CE, 
and CG ; then ( Eu. III. 21. ) the L ADC = L AGC ; but 
(Eu. I, 21.) the L AGC is greater than tlie Z AEC; there-, 
fore the I ADC is greater than the L AEC. Q. E. D.* 
Also by Messrs. BaineSy Chapmatiy Fordy R. F*— </, 
Gibson^ Hine, Killingbecky Laynplugh^ Mair^ Putsey, 
Settle^ Smithy Wisemany and Yorke. 

a2 
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(li2S) Answered by Mr. W. SvtT\x^l Holbeck^ 

Let Sx and 5x represent the two numbers, the dif- 
ference of their sqpares is well known to be a square ; and 
we have only to make the difference of ^ their cubes a 
square, or 125 a:' — 27 x' = 98 a:' a square = n*\r*; then 
a: =! 98 -^ »* ; where n may be taken at pleasure. If 
« = 1, then X = 98, and the two numbers which will 
answer the conditions of the problem are 294* and 490. 

The same by Mr, FoKD, Burton^Pidtea, 

^ Put St and 4x for the two numbers; then 25x* — !€*• 
**= 9-r* a square. It therefore only remains to make the 
diffisrehce pf their cubes, viz. 61t' a square, say = (wx)*; 
/, X = 72* ^ 61. If « be taken ,= 61, the numbers become 
^05 and 244, which answer the question. 

Also by Messrs, Bainesy Burdouy En^and^ Hudson, 
Jackson f Killingbeck, Lamplugh, Smith, Putsfy, Watson^ 
and Yorke. 

(129) Answered by M^ Rev, W. WaiGBT, Hcueey ; Mr. HoosoKy 
Epworth; arid Mr. Jaxixson, Jjqndm* 

Put X =; the thickness, and x^ =z the inner diam. of the 
ring, and p = 9.8696. Then (x + x*) x p X Jp'^ -^ 4 
= 789.568, and a:' + ar* =: 3^0 ; hence « = 4, and if* 
s:; 16. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Covins, Daimond, Ford, IL 
F — dy Hine, Killingbeck, Lamplugk, G. Leng, M^ir, 
Poslethwaite^ Settle, Simpson^ Tadman, 4Vatson, Wtst, 
Wiseman, and Yorke, 

(ISO) Answered by Mr. Lamplugh, KUhamf and Mr. Thohas 

WpTHBBiLL, Guisbro*, 

A's share = 576 -^ 24 X 2 = 12 acres, and B*t diare 
= 576 ^ 36^ X 2 = 8 acres ; therefore 8 plus 12 =r 20 
acres =^ 200 sq. chains, the area of the triangular field ; 
tiien 200 x 2 •^ 25 = 16 chains, the perpendioular of the 
triangle ; and 16* plus IP r= square of shorter side. Now, 
by ain)iiar triangles, 20 acres 7 16' plus 11* Z I 12 mcret-C 
226.2; therefore \/226.2 = 15.04 chains, the disUnce of 
tlie point required iVom the vertex. Again, 20 acres : 25* 
I'J acres '. 375; .". V^fs == I9t3649 chains the length 
tlie divi4iDg line* 
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Also by Messrs, Barnes. Haimondj Fctd^ ILF — dy Hlne^ 
Hudson^ G. Lengy Mair^ Settle^ Simpson^ TindcUl^ Wat* 
son,. West, Wisonan^ Wright, and Yorke* 

(131) J/MtM>erdJ 3y Mr, Rob. Law- 

If a + y* = 2* ; then a* — ;y* = a ; and if a be a {^rime 
we can only resolve it into the factors 1 and ^,we must have 
therefore z + ^ =: a, and z — y =; 1 ; consequently y .= 
{a — 1) -f- 2 ; yet if a is not prime, but a zz be; theil 
in the same way we find u = {b'-^c) -7-2; hence v in this 
case is less than in tlie lormer. If, therefore, <. wnen z is 
a minimuip, v= {a — 1) -^2, a is a prime ; but if less 
than (a — 1 ) -r 2, the number is composite. Q. £. D. 

The same hy Mr. Settle, HolhecJe^ 
* I do not perfectly understand Mr. Barlow in this 
question: for if we take fl = S, which is evidientlya prime 
number; then y must equal 4, to make the sum oi their . 
squai'es a square, which is evidently the only whole square 
number that can be obtained,, when a remains constant ; 
tl^refore, he might as well have said a maximum as a 
minimum, 

Mr. Mair, of Barton, favoured us with a solution to 
this problem. 

(132) Answered hy Mr. Yorke, Mr. R. F — ^d, and the Rev, 

W. Wright. 

Let Z) = the greater diam. of the frustum, d = the 
less, / = the length, and c =? .TSS*. Now, by the 

common method of reducing to a cylinder, — ^~ I X ol 

.u r^-. ,2)5— rfJ d D^+Dd + d^xci 

=: the sobdity ; and ^_^ ^ i ~ — 3~'^ 

z^ the true solidity ; from which take — ^ — 1 ^ ^^» *"^ 

there remains — r^^^ X cl, the error in defect universallyi. 

Also by Messrs, Baines, Chapman, Daimond^ Hine, 
Hudson, l^amplugh^ G. Leng, Mair, Settle, and Wiseman* 

A 
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(ISS) Answered bi/ Mfi Bainks, Jna^iand, in a iinvlar, mwmpr^, 

by Mr. England. 

Let ABF be the given triangle im- 
niersed in the fluid, the side AB coincid- 
ing with the surface, D£ the Jme cf divi- 
sion, G the centre of gravity of the trape- 
zoid, ABED, and C, that of the triangle 
DEF. Put AB =cr a, Fl = h, and HF = x\ 
then HI =6 — x, and, by similar triangles, 
h : « :: a? : a x ^ h ^ DE ; by art. ^SSy Marrat*s 
Mechanics, [h — jt) -i- 3 x {ax J^^ ah) -f- (aop -|- ab^ 
= GH; hence GI == (*» -f- &i? — 2x»j :^,3 . (a? 4. ^), 
which is as the dist. of the centre of gravity of the 
trapezoid from the surface, and CI = (ScT-^ 2jr) -^3, is 

, A , , , ah '\' ax h — x , ai^ 
as that of the triangle ; but 7 x — 5 — and -^ 

are as the areas of the trapezoid and triangle ; wherefore 

« , ^* -^ hx — 2x ah -f. ax 

in case of an equal pressure, — -—i r^^ x \ — X 

3. (x + 6) h ■ 

-2 — = — - — X -2^,or4j'— .6ij'*-fi»=0;!ience 
X sz 1 5, from which the position of the litie is detenhined. 

Also by Messrs* Lamplughy Settle, Wt^Uan, Wisemanj 

and Yorke. 



(134) Answered by Mr. BimnoN, Acatter Ma&is. 

Put AB =z a, AP = x, and PL = y ; then a — j: X ^ 

u 

= y. The fluscion of Uic area APL = yx =: a — x. — ? 

. X* x' . 

the fluent of which is - — — - i which (when x= a) becomes 



i»» 



2 3a 
~, <he area of the curve ALB. Again, putting/) ==^.l^Mf, 

tie Huxion of tlie tM)Ud s: p j|* i aaa — i^--^.-*^^^^^ 
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▼es — ^i the content of th^ solid generated by the curve 

)out ABi 

TAtf same by Mr. WisciirAM, Jf wflL 

Let X =s AP, y == PL, apd a i= AB ; then, ppr prob»^ 
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— . ^ ^ ^ T ^, the equation of the curve. Next, ' ^ 

a « " 

C x, IS the fluxion of the area APL; whence the area. 
— g =z(when« = «) -. Agam,]>utjD =.785i<; 

len ; X 2^ X f ^£iL«Hf y = 4;) x« X- ?^£i£ + 
♦ - V a / -^ a 

*- — ; — the fluxion of the solid ; the fluent whereof := 

ox' H ^^—r— (wnenx=3:a) -^-r-= the con- 

;nt of the required solid, 

Jso bj Messrs. Baines^ Lamplugif Mair^ Settle^ Sf Itorke* 

ilSo) Answered by Mr, West, WestwooeUsidey near (j^mmbro*. • 
Put a = 16^ feet, b = 7f seconds, c = 1 142 feet, and 
=^ the depth of the pit; then VJlTa = the time of thd 
,one*s falling, and s -r c ^= that of the sound's returning. 
low, ^j^. ^ a + x-j-c = 5, per problem; which reduced 
iyes X == 727-5- feet nearly. Since the power of gravity 
ecreasQS below the earth's surface, in proportion to the 
istance from the centre; therefc^e, let jd.= 20899058^ 
;et, the earth's radius; then, as jd \ 4^1bs. !: »•— j: \ 
99.986P75932 lbs- =? the weight of the cor^ at the 
ottom of the pit ; consequently, the difference of weight 
$. Sx drama. 

Also by Messrs. R, F — d, Hudson^ Lam-ptti^K^G.'Lva^^ 
Afa/r,^ SeUle, Wisfmany TVrigbt^-Wi^i. ^orkt* ^ 
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( Concluded Jrom page 96, Fo/. //.)' 



This work contains nearly the whole of pure Algebra; 
and we have, in tlie course of our teaohing, found it 
exceedingly useful ; though, at different times, we have 
expressed a wish that Mr. B. would add the application of 
Algebra to Geometry, &c. 

Thinking so favourably of the author's little, work, it 
may be conceived with what avidity we should seize his 
larger production, avowedly containing the Practice and 
Theory of this branch of science. We read the title page: 
—proceeded, and found the work dedicated to the Prince 
Regent. — Our expectations were considerably augmented. 
We then turned to the Introduction— a History of Algebra. 
Not many pages were perused, before we perceived that it 
was only Dr. Hutton's extensive labours, on that subject, 
to use a printer's term, cvi down. Different people use dif- 
ferent stimuli. We, when flagging, occasionally take down 
Dr. Hutton's Dictionary, or New Tracts, and dose over 
his narrations of the labours of Diophantus, Xylander, &c 
By so doing we rise dilated and refreshed*: tnis accounts 
for our readiness in tracing the source whence Mr. B. 
obtained his materials. ' ' 

The arrangement of the first volume of this Treatise 
differs very little from that of the Introdtiction to Algebra, 
The first seventy-six pages contain Definitions^ Examvles 
qf Algebraic ejcpressions. Addition^ SuhtractioHy Mtdiiplh 
cation, Division^ Algebraic Fractions, Invohitron, ^voh* 
tion, and Irrational Quantities^ or Surds. Mr. B. ha« 
answered two or three of the leading examples in each 
rule ; but the remaining, and most material examples, are 
left even without the results of the operations, which we 
tliiok subtracts considerably from the merits of the pub^ 
lication. 

Had the author announced an intention td piublis^ a 

Key, our objections would have been obviated ; but we 

Lave seen no intimation of the kindt No^matheinjUical 

teacher is ignorant tl\at youths cometuncs make their 
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processes bend to the results ; yet frequently the tutor 
wants a criterion, particularly if he has many pupils to 
engage his attention. 

We have carefully worked these examples oyer, and 
shall point out such typographical errors m the enuncia- 
tions as have occurred, and are not noticed in the Errata* 

At page SS, are the following examples for reducing a 

fractional expression to its lowest terms : — 

r ' -J J 48 jr 5 plus 16 x» — 15 

It IS required to reduce ^--- — 5. ^ , — 

• 24a:' — 22x*plusl7jr — 5 

to its lowest terms. 

,^ . .J, J 9jr* — ^ar' — 4^' plus 1 

It IS required to reduce .^ . — jri — ,^ ^ \^ — ? — :r 
^ 15x* — 2i?' — 13^* — 2xplus2 

to its lowest terms. 

To reduce each of these examples to its lowest* term we 
have more than once attempted, but have as often failed, 
as have also some of our friends. This is one proof of the 
unpropriety of omitting results. — Books that are written 
for the use of schools, or students, should be rendered aa 
free from difficulties as possible. 

The section on Irrational Qua7itiiies, or SurdSy is done 
in a masterly manner, and exceeds most of the works we 
have seen on the subject. The examples are numerous 
and well selected, and the rules drawn up in Mr. B.'s 
lucid way ; but we have again to complain of the want of 
results. At page gO, for //fog, read v'llS. 

The section on Imaginary .Quantities follows that oi 
Surdsy and is ajso well executed. To each example is 
af&xed the result ; which is the case with all the remaining 
examples in each section ; which, in our opinion, renders 
this part of the work far more instructive. 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Proportion are nearly the 
same as in the Introduction on the suoject; the examples in 
Arithmetical Proportion are the same ; but irt Geometrical 
there is an additional one ; which is the same as the 4th 
Ex. page 196, Ed. 10. in the author's Arithmetic. 

Simue Equations. The rules here are similar to those 
in the Introduction. ThQnwrnhetai examples for Practice 
£^ the resolution of simple equaiiotis^ containing onljf one 
wiknoxnn quantity ^ is twenty-two, la the enuucvoXx^^ ^ 
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the 8th plus VJ should be — ^x; aad the answer to the' 

20th should be 1 — — . In the examples for Practice of 

.4a ^ /^ •^ 

the resolution of simple equations^ containing ttoo unknomon 

quantities y of which the number is ten, the answ er to the 

^1. ,. u,. « + v^SJ^— «* , a — ^26— a* 
9th should be a: = ; , and y = ■- • 

The resolution of simple equations, containing three un» 
knoton quantities : this is in a great measure the same as 
in the Introduction. 

Questions Jor Practice^ producing simple equations : the 
number is forty-two, twenty-one of which are in the 
author*s first work. Having seen several publications on 
the subject of Algebra, we are sorry to remark that many 
of the questions are hackneyed : A servant agreed to live 
•with his master for £S a year, &c. ; A person bought a 
chaise, horse, and harness, &c. ; A person has two horses 
and a saddle, &c. ; A hare is 50 lea()S, &c. ; A man and 
his wife usually drank out a barrel of beer, &c. ; with 
several others ; and we fear the fish-question is too stale 
to be served up to suit the taste of any one. We cannot 
help remarking, that we think Mr. B. has been negligent 
respecting this department of his work ; as we are con- 
vinced that no man is better qualified to furnish a new set 
of questions than he. 

Quadratic Equations. The number of Examples for 
Pra ctice is 17 : the answer to the 15th should be i pliw 
^ i/41, not 4^ plus \ V'ss. Questions for PracticCy produc- 
ing quadratic equations, are twenty-six ; thirteen of which 
are also in the author's other work. The 15th has excited 
some curiosity, and raised disputes amongst several minor 
mathematicians. It is as follows ; — Tlie difterence of two 
numbers is 8, and the difference of their fourth powers is 
14560; required the numbers. This problem was inge* 
niously answered by Mr. Lamplugh, of Kilham, in the 
work which roused him to the study of the mathematics 
(the Quarterly Visitor ^ page 88, vol. 2. ) To th^ common 
method of solving quadratic equations, Mr. B. has added 
that by the tables of sines and tangents^ which we con- 
sider an iraprovemeut. 
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Then follow the various methods of solving Ctidic- 
JEqudtionSi Biquadratic EquationSy Equations by Approxi* 
matioriy Reciprocal Equations^ Binomial Equations^ JEqua^ 
tions that have equal Roots ^ and Exponential Equations,-^ 
In drawing up the respective rules of each section, the 
author has displayed, according to our opinion, great skill 
and judgment. Page 163, Lx. 7, x = — ^ 5.11175, &c. 
Page 169, in the enunciation of £x. 6, for 132 read 123. 
Page 193, enunciation Ex. 4, for 46 j? read 48 x. These, 
we believe, are the only typographical errors in the above 
sections, save the final figure in a few answers is a unit 
too much. 

Binomial Theorem. Here nothing new can be expected, 
as the subject has engaged the attention of most mathe7 
maticians since its discovery, by the immortal Newton, in 
1669. The examples worked at length by Mr. B. are 

Eerspicuously done, and we advise all students to follow 
is method. To illustrate this rule, the author has fur- 
nished a choice collection of examples, and the answers 
we believe have very few typographical errors. We are 
sorry that an unexpected event has frustrated our inten- 
tion of working over every question in the book. Our 
thoughts have been engrossed by an unprovoked and ma- 
levolent attack upon our integrity and learning; but as soon 
as the storm has subsided, and leisure will permit, we will 
again turn our attention to it. 

Next follow the Multiplication and Division of Series^ 
the Multhiomial Theorem^ the Method of Indeterminate 
Coefficients y and the Reversion of Series : amongst the 
examples we recognise some of Emerson's ; but, upon tlie 
whole, the author deserves the thanks of the Algebraist, 
for what he has here done and collected. 

Vanishing Fractions^ and Figurate and Polygonal Num" 
berSf following the preceding, are largely insisted on. 

The Indeterminate Analysis: this department is divided 
into three problems : the first contains twenty-five exr 
amples (the answer to the 20th, should be 37 ways, and 
the amount 12987j^.) ; the second eleven. The eleventh, 
or last, is rendered ambiguous by an attempt at eluci- 
dation. It is as follows : it is required to determine 
in what year of Christ the cycle of the sun was 8, 
the cycle of the nioon 10, and the cycle of iudlct^ww V<i% 
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or which is the same thing, to find the least whole numbera 
that, being severally divided by 28, 19, and 1^, shall leave 
the remainders 8, 10, and 10; the whole of these periods 
or cycles being 28, 19, and 15 years respectively. Now 
the answer to the first member of this sentence is 1567; 
but to the second 6280 The third problem. Compound 
intermediate EquatioJis, contains eight examples. In 
answer to the 5th ex. for 19, read 9 ; and to the Sth, fbr 
190, read 290, 

Diophantine Analysh^ In treating on this branch of 
Algebra, Mr. B. has formed a most valuable set of rules ; 
and we cannot detail the merits of his labours better thsi^ 
in his own words : '* The subject here treated on, which 
forius one of the most curious and abstruse branches of 
the Intermediate Analysis, has been amply investigated 
and exemplified, both by Diophantus and several modem 
writers on Algebra, whose works abound with inquiries of 
this nature ; but as some of the most valuable of these 
performances have now become extremely scarce, and 
others are too voluminous to be brought into general use, 
it is hoped that the following methodical abstract of this 
part ot the science, which comprehends most of tlie 
methods hitherto known, for resolvmg problems of thiv 
kind, will be found acceptable Ho such readers, as may 
wish, by means of a ready compendium, to acquire some 
knowledge of this interesting branch of th^ Analytic art" 

The student will tind twenty -eight examples worked 
out, to elucidate the rules in a clear manner. Those 
for practice are twenty -four, and well chosen. 

After these come Continued FractioiUj J)econiposition of 
Fractions, Recurring Series, Summation of Infinite Series, 
Logarithms y Multijdivation, S^x. by Logarithms, Most 
useful Forms of Series, and Miscellaneous Questions, 
eighty-seven in number. The different branches here 
specified, we recommend to the attentive perusal of tlic 
reader. 

The second volume principally consists of the Theoretical 

Sart of the subject. To the establishing of the Leading 
[ulcs of the science, Mr. B. has devoted nearly twenty- 
six pages. Arithmetical and Geometrical Proportion and 
Progression follow; after which the Doctrine of Equations. 
To every person w\vo desvie^ to \>« mox^ than superficially 
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conversant with Algebra, we recommend a reiterated 
perusal of those pages of the volume from 38 to 16Q 
inclusive ; this being a valuable part of the publication. 
The reader has only to refer to our enumeration of the 
contents of the first' volume to make himself acquainted 
with those things which are proved in the second. We 
can assure him that a studied attention to this volume will 
amply compensate the trouble he may undergo. 

Appendix. This contains Application of Algebra H 
Geometry, Application of Algebra to the Doctrine of 
CurveSf the Right Line, the Circle, the Ellipse, the 
Hyperbola^ the Parabola, the Conclmd, the Cissoid, the 
Quadratrix, the Cycloid, the Logarithmic Curve, th^ 
Spiral of Archimedes, the Logarithmic Spiral, the Hi/per^ 
holic, or Reciprocal Spiral ^ and the Desdripfion qfCurvei 
from their Equations, Though these subjects have beeii 
amply treated on by others, yet we wish to remark, tiiat 
there is something novel and perspicuous in the method 
adopted by the author — who adds, ** having thus given a 
brief abstract of such parts of this doctrine as seemed 
best calculated to attract the attention of learners, I can 
here ^nter no farther into the subject, than barely to lay 
before the reader a. few particulars relating 'to the* 
characters, properties, and species of lines of the^ third 
prder, as treated of by Newton, in his celebrated treatise^ 
endtled Enumeratio Linearum tertii Ordinis, first pub- 
lished, at the end of his Optics, in 1706." 
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<* Time," which puts an end to ail human pleasures 
And sorrows^, has concluded the labours of the Editor c£ 
the Quarterly Visitor, 

'"• In commencing the publication, I yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of my friends ; and having always beefi 
interested in scientific pursuits, and anxious for the 
dissemination of ^iseful learning, I entered upon the 

VOL. if. 2 b 
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undertakings with aridity and cheerfulness: but the 
second Number no sooner appeared^' than a misunder* 
standing arose amongst some of the proprietors, which bad 
nearly given a death-blow to the worU However, to 
verify what had been advanced in the Prospectus^ and to 
rescue my own character from disgrace, I formed a reso- 
lution to disregard any petulant bickerings, and to con- 
tinue the publication. 

As two volumes are now completed, and as I have passed 
the meridian of life, and the state of my health is greatly 
declining,^ I trust the public will nof deem me capricious 
in wrthdrawii^ from the labours attendant on a periodical 
publication; and that those who have been my constant 
friends, will approve of such a determination, when they 
. reflect that I have gratuitously spent nearly all the leisure 
hours of my time in endeavouring to rouse in the mindi 
of men a desire to understand pure and mued oiiathe- 
matics— acquirements which calm the passions, restrain 
the impetuosity of imagination, and free the mmd from 
error and prejudice. 

But these, my favourite pursuits, occupied only a small 
portion of each Number of this work. — I have studiously 
avoided devoting too much space to disquisitianfi of this 
kind, lest those unacquainted with them, should raise a 
clamour against me, and propagate the idea that the work 
was purely mathematical. Nay, to circumvent such s 
isuggestion, I have, at times, curtailed the solutions more 
than I should otherwise have done ; and I have endea* 
voured to make the miscellaneous part as entertaining and 
instructive as circumstances would permit* For this 
purpose, I soll(4^d date couU^ivxN^ntiS^ ^{ dl ntf literary 
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friends, who came forward with a promptitude sicarcely to 
be expected) for which I sincerely thank thenY; thougk I 
have not always yerified that, as occasionally tlieir c6m-> 
niunications have stood over, to make room for the effusions 
of those more anxious to be noticed. 

Some have been grateful for the attention paid to them; 
others have behaved captiously, threatening, unless I 
should publish a greater portion of their contributions, to 
desist fr()1b even taking the work. Yet whatever aojr one 
may think, it has been my study throughout to pay 
impartial attention to all the Contributors, and I doubt 
not but reflection will convince them of the truth of my 
assertion. 

Although it is not my intention ever again to be con- 
cerned in a similar undertaking, yet should my health be 
reinstated, I shall not abandon my studies ; but may usher 
to the world a testimony of my veneration for mathe- 
matical learning. 

Notwithstanding the discontinuance of this work, I wish 
it not to be understood that I am taking a final leave of 
my corresponding friends : I shall always be happy to 
hear from them, and will, with pleasure, render them any 
service that lies in my power. 

WILLIAM PASSMAN. 
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